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Tris with the greateſt diffidence that I preſent to 
IJ the public this attempt towards reducing to prin- 
ciples, and forming into a regular ſcience, the com- 
plicated intereſts of domeſtic policy. When I conſi- 
der the time and labour employed in the compoſition, 
I am apt to value it from ſelfiſh conſiderations. When 
T compare it even with my own abilities, I ſtill think 
favourably of it, for a better reaſon ; becauſe it con- 
tains a ſummary of the moſt valuable part of all my 
knowledge. But when I conſider the greatneſs of my 
ſubject, how ſmall does the reſult of my application 
appear ! | ae 

be imperfections, therefore, diſcovered in this 
work, will, I hope, be aſcribed to the diſproportion be- 
tween the extent of the undertaking, and that of my 
capacity. This has been exerted to the utmoſt: and 
if I have failed, it may, at leaſt, with juſtice, "be ſaid, 
that I have miſcarrieGin an attempt of the greateſt im- 
portance to mankind. | 

I nb where ſhew the leaſt deſire to make my court 
to any pat᷑ticular ſtateſman whoſe adminiſtration might 
have been hinted at. I freely follow the thread of my 
reaſoning without a biaſs, either in favour of popular 
opinions, or of any of the numberleſs ſyſtems which 
have been formed by thoſe who have written upon par- 
ticular parts of my ſubject. The warmth of my tem- 
per has led me often into commendations, when I was 
pleaſed ; but when I felt the effects of ill humour on 
being diſſatisfied with particular circumſtances relating 
to countries, to men and to things, which I had in 
view at the time I was writing, I ſeldom thought it 
proper to be particular. I have, in general, conſidered 
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the danger of error, either in blaming or commending 
the ſteps of any adminiſtration, without being well in- 
formed of the whole combination of circumſtances 
which the ſtateſman had before him at the time. 
This compoſition being the ſucceſſive labour of ma- 
ny years ſpent in travelling, the reader will find ſome 
pallages, in which the unjties of time and place have 
not been obſerved. Theſe I could have corrected with 
eaſe, had I not been adviſed to leave them as charac- 


ters to point out the circumſtances under which 1 


wrote, and thereby to confirm the authenticity of cer- 


tain facts. 


The modes of thinking, alſo, peculiar to the ſeveral 
countries where I have lived, have, no doubt, had an 
influence on what I have writ concerning their cuſ- 
toms : the work, therefere, will not, in general, cor- 
reſpond to the meridian of national opinions any 
where; and of this it is proper the reader ſhould be ap- 
priſed, that he may not apply to the domeſtic circum- 
ſtances of his own country what was intended to refer 
to thoſe of other nations; nor impute what was the ir- 
reſiſtible effect of my experience and conviction, to 
wilful prejudice. 

I have read many authors on the ſubject of po- 
litical oeconomy; and I have endeavoured to draw 
from them all the inſtruftion I could. I have 
travelled, for many years, through different coun- 
tries, and have examined them, conſtantly, with 


an eye to my own ſubject. I have attempted to draw 


information from every one with whom I have been 
acquainted : this, however, I found to be very diffi- 
cult before I had attained to ſome previous knowledge 
of my ſubject. Such difficulties confirmed to me the 
juſtneſs of Lord Bacon's remark, that he who knows 
how to draw information by forming proper queſtions, 
is already poſſeſſed of half the ſcience.* 

I could form no conſiſtent plan from the various 
opinions I met with : hence I was engaged to compile 
the obſervations I had caſually made, in the courſe of 

my 


* Prudens interrogatio, dimidium ſcientie, 
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my travels, reading and experience. From thefe I 
formed the following work, after expunging the num- 
berlefs inconſiſtencies and contradictions which I 
found had arifen from my ſeparate inquiries into every 
particular branch. 18977 er: | 
I had obſerved fo many perſons declining in know- 
ledge as they advanced in years, that I relolved girly 
to throw upon paper whatever I had learned? and to 
this 1 uſed to have recourſe, as others have to their me- 
mories. The unity of the object of all my ſpeculati- 
ons, rendered this practice more uſeful to me than it 


would be to one whoſe reſearches are more extended. 


Whoever is much accuſtomed to write for his own 
uſe merely, muſt contract a more careleſs ſtile than 
another who has made language his ſtudy, and who 
writes in hopes of acquiring a literary reputation. I 
never, till very lately, thought of 'a ing as an au- 
thor : and in the frequent peruſals of what I had writ, 
my corrections were chiefly in favour of Icuity : 
add to this, that the language'm which I now wrue 
was, for many years, foreign to thoſe with whom I 
lived and converſed. When theſe circumſtances are 
combined with the intricacy of 8 which con- 
ſtantly carried off my attention every ornament 
of language, I flatter myſelf that thoſe of my readers, 
at leaſt, who enter as heartily as I have done into the 
ſpirit of this work, will candidly overlook the want of 
that elegance which adorns the ſtile of ſome celebrated 
authors in this Auguſtan age. I preſent this inquiry 
to the public as nothing more than an eſſay which . 5 


ſerve as a canvaſs for better hands than mine to 
upon. 0d it | 
"It contains ſuch obſervations only as the general 
view of the dotneſtic policy of the countries I have 
ſeen, has ſuggeſted. It is a ſpeculation, and no more. 
It is a rough-drawing of a mighty plan, proportioned 
in correctneſs to my own ſagacity, to my knowledge 
of the ſubject, and to the extent of my combinations. 
It goes little further, than to collect and arrange 
ſome elements upon the moſt intereſting branches of 
a 2 | modern 
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modern policy, ſuch as population, ' agriculture, traut, 


induſtry, money, coin, intereſt, circulation, banks, exchange, 


public credit, and taxes. The principles deduced from 
all theſe topics, appear tolerably conſiſtent ; and the 


whole is a train of reaſoning through which I have ad- 


-hered to the connection of ſubjects as faithfully as I 
could: but the nature of the work being a deduction of 


principles, not a collect ion of inſtitutions, I ſeized the 


opportunities which my reaſoning threw in my way, to 


connect every principle, as I went along, with every part 
of the inquiry to which it could refer; and when I 
found the connexion ſufficiently ſnewn, I broke off 


ſuch diſquiſitions as would have led me from the ob- 
ject then preſent. 


When principles thus caſually applied in one part to 
matters intended to be afterwards treated of in ano- 
ther, came to be taken up a- new, they involved me in 
what may appear prolixity. This I found moſt una- 


voidable, when I was led to thoughts which were new 


to myſelf, and conſequently ſuch as muſt coſt me the 
greateſt labour to ſet in a clear and diſtinct point of 
view. Had I been maſter of my ſubject on ſetting out, 
the arrangement of the whole would have been ren- 
dered more conciſe: but had this been the caſe, I 
ſhould never have been able to go through the painful 
deduction which forms the whole chain of my reaſon- 
ing, and upon which, to many readers, ſlow in forming 
combinations, the conviction it carries along with it in 
a great meaſure depends: to the few, again, of a more 
penetrating genius, to whom the ſlighteſt hint is ſuffi- 


cient to lay open every conſequence before it be drawn, 


in alluſion to Horace, I offer this apology, Clarus eſſe 
laboro, prolixus fio. | „ 

The path I have taken was new to me, after all I had 
read on the ſubject, I examined what I had gathered 
from others by my own principles; and according as I 
found it tally with collateral circumſtances, I concluded 


in its favour. When, on the other hand, I found a dita- 


greement, I was apprized immediately of ſome miſtake: 
and this I found conſtantly owing to the narrownels of 
the combinations upon which it had been RE 5 


FFG 

The great danger of running into error upon parti- 
cular 2 to this ſubject, . 
viewing them in a light too confined, and to our not at- 
tending to the influence of concomitant circumſtances} 
which render general rules of little uſe. Men of parts 
and knowledge ſeldom fail to reaſon conſequentially on 
every ſubject; but when their inquiries are connected 
with the complicated intereſts of ſociety, the vivacity of 
an author's genius is apt. to prevent him from attending 
to the variety of circumſtances which render every con- 
ſequence, almoſt, which he can draw, uncertain. + To 
this I aſcribe the habit of running into what the French 
call Sy/temes. Theſe are no more than a chain of con- 
tingent conſequences, drawn from a ſew fundamental 
maxims, adopted, perhaps, raſhly. Such ſyſtems are 
mere conceits ; they miſlead the underſtanding, and ef- 
face the path to truth. An induction is formed, from 
whence a concluſion, called a principle, is dravn; but 
this is no ſooner done, than the author extends its influ- 
ence far beyond the limits of the ideas preſent to his 
underſtanding, when he made his deductioun. 
The imperfection of language engages us frequently 
in diſputes merely verbal; and inſtead of being on our 
guard againſt the many unavoidable ambiguities attend- 
ing the moſt careful ſpeech, we place a great part of our 
learning when at ſchool, and of our wit when we appear 
on the ſtage of the world, in the proſtitution of language. 
The learned delight in vague, and the witty in equivocal 
terms. In general, we famyliarize ourſelves ſo much with 
words, and think ſo littlewhen we ſpeak and write, that 
the ſigns of our ideas take the place of the images 
which they were intended to repreſent. 

Every true propoſition, when underſtood, muſt be 
aſſented to 1mwverſally. This is the caſe always, when 
ſimple ideas are affirmed or denied of each other. No- 
body ever doubted: that ſound' is the object of hearing, 
or colour that of ſight, or that black is not white. But 
whenever a: diſpute ariſes concerning a propoſition, 
wherein complex.ideas are compared, we may often reſt 
aſſured, that the parties da not underſtand each other. 
Luxury, ſays one, is incompatible with the proſperity of 
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a ſtate. Luxury is the fountain ot a nation's welfare and 
happineſs, ſays another. There may, in reality, be no 
difference in the ſentiments of thete two perſons. The 
firſt may conſider luxury as prejudicial to foreigntrade, 
and as corrupting the — of a people. The other 
may conſider luxury as the means of providi loy- 
— for ſuch as muſt live by —— ſand of 
| ing an equable circulation of wealth and ſub- 
r all the claſſes of inhabitants. If each 
of them had attended to the combination of the other's 
complex idea of luxury, with all its conſequences, they 
would have rendered their propoſitions lets general. 
The difference, therefore, of opinion between men is 
frequently more apparent than real. When we compare 
our own 1deas, we conſtantly fee their relations with 
perſpicuity ; but when we come to communicate thoſe 
relations to other people, it is often impoſſible to put 
them into words tufficiently expreſſive of the preciſe 


combination we have made in our own minds. 


.- Thus being the caſe, I have avoided, as much as poſ- 
ſible, condemning ſuch opinions as I have taken the li- 
berty to review; becauſe J have examined ſuch only 
as have been advanced by men of genius and reputati- 
on: and fince all matters of controverſy regard the 
riſon of our ideas, if the terms we uſe to ex- 
preis them were ſufficiently underſtood by both par- 
ties, moſt political diſputes would, I am perſuaded, he 
393 "ion, 

Here it may J hat we frequently adopt 
an opinion, without being able to give a 2 ä 
reaſon for it, and yet we cannot gain upon our- 
ſelves to give it up, though we find it combated by 
the ſtrongeſt arguments. | 

To this I antwer, that in ſuch caſes we do not ad- 
here ro our own opinions, but to thoſe of others, re- 


ceived upon truſt, It 1s our regard for the authority, 


and not for the opinion, which makes us tenacious : for 
it the opinion were truly our own, we could not fail of 
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ſeeing, or at leaſt we ſhould not long be at a loſs in re- 
collecting the ground upon which it is built. But 
when we aſſent implicitly to any political doctrine, there 
is no room for reaſon: we then ſatisfy ourſelves with 
the perſuaſion that thoſe whom we truſt have fuf-* 
ficient reaſons for what they advance. While our 
aſſent therefore is implicit, we are beyond-conviction ; 
not becauſe we do not perceive the force of the argu- 
ments brought againſt our opinion, but becauſe we are 
ignorant of the force of thoſe which can be brought to 
ſupport it : and as nobody will ſell what belongs to 
him, without being previouſly intormed of its value, ſo 
nobody will give up an implicit opinion, without 
knowing all that can be ſaid for it. To this claſs of 
men I do not addreſs myſelf in my inquiries. 
But I inſenſibly run into a ws 6? ſpeculation, 
to prove, that in political queſtions it is better for 
people to judge from experience and reaſon, than 
from authority; to explain their terms, than to diſ- 
pute about words; and to extend their combinations, 
than to follow conceits, however decorated with the 
name of ſyſtems. How far I have avoided ſuch de- 
— od 
very writer values himſelf is impartiality ; 
becauſe he is not ſenſible of his — The — A 
ing and independent life I have led may naturally 
have ſet me free, in ſome meaſure, from ſtrong at- 
tachments to popular opinions. This may be called 
impartiality. But as no man can be deemed unparti- 
al, who leans to any fide whatever, I have been par- 
ticularly on my guard againſt the conſequences of this 
ſort of negative impartiality, as I have found it ſome- 
times carrying me too far from that to which a nation- 
al prejudice might have led me. 
In diſcuthag,general points, the beſt method I found 


* 


to maintain Mt balance in that reſpect, was to avert 
my eye from the country in which I lived at the 
time; and to judge of abſent things by the abſent. 
Objects which are preſent, are apt to produce percep- 
tions too ſtrong to be impartially compared with thoſe 
recalled only by memory. ä 
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When have had occaſion to dip into any queſtion 
conteming the preference to be given to certain forms 
of government above others, and to touch upon points 
which have been the object of ſharp diſputes, I have 
given my opinion with freedom, when it ſeemed pro- 
per: and in ſtating the queſtion, I have endeavoured” 
to avoid all trite, and, as I may call them, technical 
terms of party, .which are of no other uſe than to aſ- 
ſiſt che diſputants in their attempts to blacken each 
other, and to throw duſt in the eyes of their readers. 

I have ſometimes entered ſo heartily into the ſpirit 
of the ſtateſman, that I have been apt to forget my 
ſituation in the ſociety in which I live; and when the 
private man reads over the politician, his natural par- 
tiality in favour of individuals, leads him to condemn, 
as Machiavellian principles, every ſentiment approving 
= ſacrifice of private concerns, in favour of a gene- 
ral plan. SETS 1 1 ö b 
1 I order, therefore, to reconcile me to myſelf in 
this particular, and to prevent certain expreſſions, 
here and there interſperſed, from making the ſlighteſt 
impreſſion - upon a reader of delicate ſentiments, I 
muſt obſerve, chat nothing would have been ſo eaſy as 
to ſoften many paſſages, where the politician a 
to have ſnatched the pen out of the hand of the private 
citizen : but as I write for ſuch only who can follow 
a cloſe reaſoning, and attend to the general ſcope of 
the whole inquiry, I have, purpoſely, made no cor- 
rection; but continued painting in the ſtrongeſt co- 
lours, every inconvenience which muſt affect certain 
individuals living under our free modern governments, 
whenever a wile ſtateſman fets about correcting old 
abules, proceeding from idleneſs, floth, or fraud in 
the lower claſſes, arbitrary juriſdictions in the higher, 
and neglects in adminiſtrations, with reſpect to the 
intereſts of both. The more any cure is painful and 
dangerous, the more ought men to be careful in avoid- 
ing the diſcaſe. This leads me to ſay a word con- 
cerning the connection between the theory of morals 
and that of politics. NO EL 4 
46 I lay 
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I lay it down as a general maxim, that the charac- 


teriſtic of a good action conſiſts in the conformity be. 
tween the motive, and the duty of the agent. If 


there were but one man upon earth, his 'dut . 


contain no other precepts than thoſe dictat ſelf- 


love. If he comes to be a father, a huſband, a trend 
his ſelf-love falls immediately under limitations : 
muſt withhold from himſelf, and give to his len: ; 
he muſt know how to ſacrifice ſome of his fancies, in 
order to gratify, now and then, thoſe of his wife, or 
< his friend. if he comes to be a udge, a magiſ- 
te, he muſt frequently forget that fo is a friend, or 
Father and if he riſes to be a ſtateſman, he muſt 
diſregard many other attachments more comprehen- 
five, ſuch as family, place of birth, and even, in cer- 
tain caſes, his native country. His duty here becomes 
relative to the general of that ſociety of which 
he is the head: and as the death of a criminal cannot 
be imputed to the judge who condemns him, neither 
can a particular inconvenience reſulting to an individu- 
al, in conſequence of a ſtep taken for a general re- 
formation, be imputed to him who fits at the helm of 
government. 


If it ſhould be aſked, of what utility a fpeculation” 


| ſuch as this can be to a ſtateſman, to whom it is in a- 
manner addreſſed from the beginning to the end: 1 
anſwer, that although it ſeems. addreſſed to a ſtateſ- 


man, the real object of the inquiry is to influence the 


ſpirit of thoſe whom he governs; and the variety of 
matter contained in it, may even ſuggeſt uſeful hints 
to himſelf. But his own genius and experience will 
enable him to carry ſuch notions far beyond the reach 
of my-combinations, 

I have already faid that Tecalidered my work as no 
more than a canvaſs N for more able hands 
than mine to work u Now although the ſketch 


it contains be not ſu ciently correct, I have ſtill made 


ſome progreſs, I think, in preparing the way for 
others to improve 3 my plan, by contriving proper 
queſtions to be reſolved by men of experience in the 


practical part of government. 
I leave 


. 


Ne 


I leave it therefore to maſters in the ſcience to cor- 
rect and extend my ideas: and thoſe who have not 
made the principles of policy their particular ſtudy, 
may have an opportunity of comparing the expoſition 
I have given of them with the commonly received 
opinions concerning many queſtions of great impor- 
tance to ſociety. They will, for inſtance, be able to 
judge how far population can be increaſed uſefully, by }. 
maltiplying marriages, and by dividing lands: how 
far the ſwelling of capitals, cities and towns, tends to 
depopulate a country: how far the progreſs of luxury 
brings diſtreſs upon the poor induſtrious man: hoc 
far reſtrictions laid upon the corn trade, tend to pry 
mote an ample ſupply of ſubſiſtence in all our mark- 
ets: how far the increaſe of public debts tends to in- 
volve us in a general bankruptcy: how far the aboliti- 
on of paper currency would have the effect of reducing 
the price of all commodities : how. far a tax tends to 
enhance their value : and how far the diminution of 
duties is an eſſential requiſite for ſecuring the liberty, 
and 1 the proſperity and happineſs of a 

ple. 

Is it not of the greateſt importance to examine, 
with candour, the operations by which all Europe has 
been engaged in a ſyſtem of policy ſo generally de- 
claimed againſt, ad ſo contrary to that which we 
hear daily recommended as the beſt? And to ſhew 
from the plain principles of common ſenſe, that our 
p: «lent ſituation is the unavoidable conſequence of the 
ſpirit: and manners of the preſent times, and that it 
is quite compatible with all the liberty, affluence, and 
proſperity, which any human ſociety ever enjoyed in 

any age, or under any form of government? A peo» 

ple taught to expect from a ſtateſman the execution 
of plans, big with impoſlibility and contradiction, will 
remain diſcontented under the government of the beſt 
of Rings. 
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Oe in general is the art of pro- 
viding for all the wants of a family, with pru- 
dence and frugality. 

If any thing neceſſary or uſeful is found wanting, if 
any thing provided is loſt or miſapplied, if any ſervant, 
any animal, is ſupernumerary or uſeleſs, if any one ſick 
or infirm is neglected, we immediately perceive a want 
of oeconomy. The object of it, in a private family, is 
therefore to provide for the nouriſhment, the other 
wants, and the employment of every individual. In 
the firſt place, for the maſter, who 1s the head, and 
who directs the whole; next for the children, who in- 
tereſt him above all other things; and laſt for the ſer- 
vants, who being uſeful to the head, and eſſential to 
the well-being of the family, have therefore a title to 
become an object of the maſter's care and concern. 

Vor. I. B The 
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The whole oeconomy muſt be directed by the head, 
who is both lord and ſteward of the family. It is how- 
ever neceſlary, that theſe two offices be not confound- 
| ed with one another. As lord, he eſtabliſhes the laws 
{ of his oeconomy ; as ſteward, he puts them in execu- 
| tion. As lord, he may reftrain and give his commands 
to all within the houſe as he thinks proper; as ſteward, 
he muſt conduct with gentleneſs and addreſs, and is 
1 bound by his own regulations. The better the oeco- 
nomiſt, the more uniformity is perceived in all his ac- 
tions, and the leſs liberties are taken to depart from 
ſtated rules. He is no ways maſter to break thro 
the laws of his oeconomy, although in every reſpect he 
may keep each individual within the houſe, in the moſt 
exact ſubordination to his commands. Oeconomy and 
government, even in a private family,-preſent therefore 
two different ideas, and have alſo two different objects. 
What oeconomy is in a family, political oeconomy is 
in a ſtate: with theſe eſſential differences however, that 
in a ſtate there are no ſervants, all are children : that a 
| family may be formed when. and how a man pleaſes, 
il and he may eſtabliſh what plan of oeconomy he thinks 
1 fit: but ſtates are found formed, and the oeconomy of 
theſe depends upon a thouſand circumſtances. 
ſtateſman (this is a general term to ſignify the head, 
according to the form of government) is neither maſ- 
ter to eſtabliſh what oeconomy he pleaſes, or in the 
exerciſe of his ſublime authority to overturn at will the 
eſtabliſhed laws of it, let him be the moſt deſpotic mo- 
narch upon earth. | 
The great art therefore of political oeconomy is, firſt 
to adapt the different operations of it to the ſpirit, man- 
| ners, habits, and cuſtoms of the people, and after- 
1 wards to model theſe circumſtances ſo, as to be able to 
introduce a ſet of new and more uſeful inſtitutions. 
v8: The principal object of this ſcience is to ſecure a cer= 
tain fund of ſubſiſtence for all the inhabitants, to obvi- 
ate every circumſtance which may render it precari- 
ous ; to provide every thing neceſſary for ſupplying the 
wants of the ſociety, and to employ the inhabitants (ſup- 
1 poſing them to be freemen) in ſuch a manner as _ 
| | y 
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rally to create reciprocal relations and ies be- 
tween them, ſo as to make their ſeveral intereſts lead 
them to ſupply one another with their reciprocal wants. 

If one — Pare the variety which is found in differ- 
ent countries, in the diſtribution of property, ſubordi- 
nation of claſſes, genius of people, proceeding from the 
variety of forms of government, laws and manners, one 
may conclude that the political oeconomy in each muſt 
neceſſarily be different, and that principles, however 
univerſally true, -_ become quite ineffectual in prac- 
tice, without a ſufficient preparation of the ſpirit of a 


It is the buſineſs of a ſtateſman to judge of the expe- 
diency of different ſchemes of oeconomy, and by de- 
grees to model the minds of his ſubjects ſo as to induce 
them, from the allurement of private intereſt, to con- 
cur in the execution of his plan.. ans 

The ſpeculative perſon, who removed from the prac- 
tice, extracts the principles of this ſcience from ob/er- 
vation and reflection, ſhould diveſt himſelf, as far as poſ- 
ſible, of every prejudice, in favour of eſtabliſhed opini- 
ons, however reaſonable, when examined relatively to 
particular nations : he muſt do his utmoſt ro become a 
citizen of the world, comparing cuſtoms, examining mi- 


nutely inſtitutions which appear alike, when in different 


countries they are found to produce different effects : 
he ſhould examine the cauſe of ſuch differences with 
the utmoſt diligence and attention. It is from ſuch 
inquiries that & true principles are diſcovered. 

He who takes up the 1 upon this ſubject, keeping 
in his eye the cuſtoms of his own or any other country, 
will fall more naturally into a deſcription of one parti- 
cular ſyſtem of it, than into an examination of the prin- 
ciples of the ſcience in general: he will applaud ſuch in- 
ſtitutions as he finds rightly adminiſtred at home ; he 
will condemn thoſe which are adminiſtred with abuſe; 
but, without comparing different methods of executing 
the ſame plan in different countries, he will not eaſily 
diſtinguiſh the diſadvantages which are eſſential to the 
inſtitution, from thoſe which proceed from the abuſe. 
For this reaſon a land tax excites the indignation of a 

B 2 r enchman, 


ES —. — 8 Dr. 


Frenchman, an exciſe that of an-Enghſhman. .- One, 
who Ges into the execution of both, in each country, 
and in every branch of ment, will diſcover the 
real effects of theſe impoſitions, and be able to diſtin- 
guiſn u/hat proceeds from abuſe, from what is eſſenti- 


alto the burden. tunen ru 
Nothing is more effectual towards preparing the ſpi- 
rit of a people to receive a good iplan of economy, than 
a proper repreſentation of it. On the other hand, no- 
thing is better calculated to keep the ſtateſman, who is 
at the head of affairs, in Wwe. it: 9M) 
When principles are well underſtood, the real conſe; 
quences of burdenſome inſtitutions are clearly ſeen : 


when the purpoſes they are intended for, are not ob- 


tained, the abuſe of the ſtateſman's adminiſtration ap- 
pears palpable. People then will not ſo much cry out 
againſt the impoſition, as againſt the miſapplication. It 
will not be a land tax of four fhillmgs in the pound, nor 
an exciſe upon wines and tobacco, which will excite the 
murmurs of a nation; it will be the prodigal diſſipation 
and miſapplication of the amount of theſe taxes after 
they are laid on. But when principles are not known, 
all inquiry is at an end, the motnent a nation can be 
engaged to ſubmit to the burden. It is the ſame with 
8 to every other part of this ſcience. Lev! 
Having pointed out the object of my purſuit, I ſhall 
only add, that my intention is to attach myſelf princi- 
pally to a clear deduction of principles, and a ſhort ap- 
plication of them to familiar examples, in order to avoid 
abſtraction as much as poſſible. I further intend to con- 
fine myſelf to ſuch parts of this extenſive ſubject, as 


ſhall appear the moſt intereſting in the general ſyſtemot 


modern politics, of which I ſhall treat with that ſpirit 


of hberty, which reigns more and more every day, 
throughout all the polite and flouriſhing nations of 
Europe. F 
When I compare the elegant performances which 


have appeared in Great Britain and in France with my 


dry and abſtracted manner of treating the ſame ſubject, 
in a plain language void of ornament, I own I am diſ- 
- couraged on many accounts. If I am obliged to ſet 
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out by laying down as fundamental principles the moſt 


obvious truths, I dread the imputation of pedantry, and 
of pretending to turn common ſenſe into ſcience. If I 
follow theſe principles through a minute detail, I may 
appear trifling. I therefore hope, the reader will be- 
lieve me, when [I tell him, that theſe defects have not 
eſcaped my diſcernment, but that my genius, the 
ture of the work, and the conne Ae the ſyd 
have obliged me to write in an order and in u tile 
where every thing has been Gees to perſpicuity. 
My principal aim ſhall be to diſcovet truth, and to 
enable my reader to touch the very link of the chain 
where I may at any time go aſtray, y,... 
My buſinets ſhall, not be to ſeck for new thoughts, 


but to reaſon confequentially ; and if any thing new be 


found, it will be in thę concluſions, . 
Long ſteps in political reaſoning lead to error; cloſe 
reaſoning is tediqus, and to many appears trivial: this 
howeyer muſt be my plan, and my. conſolation is, that 


the further I adyange, I ſhall become the more in- 


tereſting, Te 0217 [701519704438 . + 14S 
Exery ſuppoſition muſt be conſidered. as ſtrictly re- 
lavve to. the cirguraſtances preſuppoſed ; and though, 
in ordet to prevent. miſapplication, and to avoid ab- 
ſtraczion as much a8 poſſible, 1 frequently make uſe of 


examples for illuſtrating every principle; yet theſe, 


which, are taken from matters of fact, muſt be ſu 
poſed diveſted of every foreign cirgumſtance incoh 
ent with the ſuppoſition. - * ee 
I ſhall combat no particular opinion in ſuch intricate 
matters; though ſometimes I may paſs them in review, 
in order to point out how I am led to differ from them. 
I pretend to form no ſyſtem, hut by following out a 
ſucceſſion of principles, conſiſtent with the nature of 
man, and with one another, I ſhall Carano 1 fur- 
niſh ſome materials towards the forming of a-good 
one, | va: | We 
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Of the Government of Mankind. 


FAN we find acting uniformly in all ages, in all 

countries, and in all climates, from the princi- 

ples of ſelf-intereſt, expediency, duty, or paſſion. In 
this he is alike, in nothing elſe. 

Theſe motives of human actions produce ſuch a va- 

riety of combinations, that if we conſider the ſeveral 

ſpecies of animals in the creation, we ſhall find the in- 


dividuals in no clafs.ſo unlike to one another, as man to 


man. No wonder then if people differ in opinion with 
regard to every thing which's tes to man. 

As this noble animal is a ſociable creature, both from 
neceſſity and inclination, we alſo find, in all ages, cli- 
mates and countries, a certain modification of govern- 


ment, and ſubordination eſtabliſhed among them. 
Here again we are preſented with as great variety as 


there are different ſocieties; all however agreeing in 
this, that the end of a voluntary ſubordination to 4 
rity is with a view to promote the general good. 
_- Conſtant and uninterrupted 7 rience has proved to 
man, that virtue and juſtice in thoſe who govern; are 
ſufficient to render the ſociety happy, under any form 
of government. Virtue and juſtice when applied to 


$ 


the whole ſociety, and an exact and impartial regard 


1 # 
* 


government mean no more than a tender affection for 


for the intereſt of every claſs. 


All actions, and indeed all things, are good or bad 
1 4 | . X . 
only by relation, Nothing is ſo complex as relations 
when conſidered with regard to a fociety, and nothin 
is ſo difficult as to diſcover truth when involved 
blended with theſe relations. l 
Wie muſt not conclude from this, that every opera- 
tion of government becomes problematical and uncer- 
tain as to its conſequences : ſome are evidently good; 


others are notoriouſly bad: the middle terms are 


always 
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always the leaſt eſſential, and the more complex — 
appear to a diſcerning eye, the more trivial they are 
found to be in their immediate conſequences. 

A government. muſt be continually in action, and 
one principal object of its attention muſt be, the con- 
ſequences and effects of new inſtitutions. 
Experience alone will ſhew, what human dude 
could not foreſee; and miſtakes muſt be corrected as 
often as expediency. requires. 

All governments, have what they call their * 4 
mental laws ; but fundamental, that is, invariable laws, 
can never ſubſiſt among men, the moſt variable thing 
we know : the only fundamental law, ſalus populr, muſt 
ever be relative, like every other thing. But this is 
rather a maxim than a law. | 

It is however expedient, nay abſolutely 3 


_ that in every ſtate, certain laws be ſuppoſed funda- 


mental and invariable: both to ſerve as a curb to the 
ambition of individuals, and to point out to the ſtateſ- 
man, the out-lines, or ſketch of that plan of govern- 


ment, which experience has proved to be the _ 


adapted to the ſpirit of his people. 
Such laws may even be — — dered as actually inva- 


riable, while a ſtate ſubſiſts without convulſions or re- 
volutions: becauſe then the alterations are ſo gradual, 


that they become imperceptible to all, but the moſt 
diſcerning, who compare the cuſtoms and manners of 
the ſame le in different periods of time and n 


different combinations of circumſtances. 

As we have taken for granted the fundamental max - 
im, that every operation of government ſhould be cal- 
culated for the good of the people, ſo we may with 
2 certainty decide, that in order to make people 

happy, they muſt be governed according to the ſpirit 
which prevails among 

I am next to explain what I mean by the ſpirit of a 
people, and to ſhew how far this ſpirit muſt be made 
to influence the government of every ſociety. 
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Of the Spirit of A Peopile, 


I E ſpirit of a people is formed upon a ſet of 
received opinions relative to three objects; mo- 
rals, government, and manners :” theſe once generally 
adopted by any ſociety, confirmed” by long and con- 
ſtant habit, and never called in queſtion, form the ba- 
ſis of all laws, regulate the fort of every govern- 
ment, and determine what is commonly called the 
cuſtoins of © countty. 7. 


To know à people we muſt examine them under 


thole general heads. We acquire a knowledge of 


their morals with eaſe, by conſulting the tenets of 


their religion, and from what is taught among them 


by authority and under direction. 
The fecond, or government, is more diſguiſed, as 


it is conſtantly changing from circumſtances, par 
refulting from domeſtic and partly from foreign con- 


ſiderations. A thorough knowledge of their hiftory, 


and converſation with their ſtateſmen, may give one, 


who has acceſs to theſe helps, a very competent know- 
ledge of this branch. id VEL 
The laſt, or the knowledge of the manners of a 


people, is by far the moſt difficult to acquire, and 


yet it is the moſt open to every perſon's obſervation. 
Certain circumſtances with regard ro manners are 
ſuppoſed by every one in the country to be ſo well 


known, fo generally followed and obſerved, that it 
ſeldom occurs to any body to inform a ſtranger con- 


cerning them. In one country nothing is ſo mjurions 
as a ſtroke with a ſtick, or even a geſture which im- 
plies a deſign or a deſire to ſtrike: * in another a 

e is nothing, but an opprobrious expreſſion is not 
to be borne. + An innocent liberty with the fair ſex, 
which in one country paſles without eenſure, is looked 
upon in another as the higheſt indignity. t In gene- 


ral, 


France. + Germany. 1 Spain, 
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ral, the opinion of a erte n with 22 16 injuries is 
eſtabliſhed by cuſtom only, and nothing is more ne- 
ceſſary in government, than an exact attention to 
every circumſtance peculiar to the People to be go- | 
verned. 
The kingdom of Spain, was loſt for dies ene 
mitted, upon chaſtity; · the city of Genoa for a 
blow /; 4 the kingdoms, of Naples and Sicily Or 
been ready to revolt; becauſe. having been for many 
ages under the dominion of ſtrangers, the people have 
never been governed according to the true ſpirit of 
their manners. Let us conſult the revolutions of all 
countries, and we ſhall find, that the moft trivial cir- 
cumftances have had a greater influence on the event, 
than the-more weighty. reaſons, which ate always ſet 
forth as the real motives. I need not enlarge upon 
this ſubject, my intention is only to ſuggeſt an idea 
which any one may purſue, and which will be applied 
upon many occaſions as we go along; for there is no 
treating any. point which regards the political oecono- 
my of a nation, without accompanying the example 
with ſome ſuppoſition telatiye to , of. Bas peq- 
ple. I return. 

[ have ſaid, that the, el dinicult düng to learn 
concerning a people, is the ſpirit. of their manners. 
Conſequently, the moſt, difficult thing for a ſtranger 
to adopt, is their mauer. Men acquire the language, 
nay even loſe the foreign accent, before they loſe the 
oddity of their manner. The reaſon is plain. The 
inclinations muſt be changed, the taſte of amuſement 
mult be new modelled; efiabliſhed maxims upon go- 
vernment, manners, nay even upon ſome moral acti- 
ons, muſt undetgo certain new modifications, before 
the ſtranger's converſation and behavidur becomes con- 
ſiſtent with the 1 of "we Gf with an he lives. 

| ram 


19 Roderigo, the at ki - of the Gothic line, 

iven by an Auſtrian ng of to a Genoeſe, which occaſi- 
* the revolt in 1747, by hwy the Germans were expelled 
the city. 
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From theſe conſiderations, we may find the reaſon, 
why nothing is more heavy to bear than the govern- 


ment of conquerors, in ſpite of all their endeavours to 


render themſelves agreeable to the conquered. Of 
this experience has ever proved the truth, and princes 
are ſo much perſuaded of it, that when a country is 
ſubdued in our days, or when it otherwiſe changes 
maſters, there is ſeldom any queſtion of altering, but 
by very ſlow degrees and length of time, the eſtabliſh- 


ed laws and cuſtoms of the inhabitants. I might 


ſafely fay, there is no form of government upon earth 
ſo excellent in itſelf, as, neceſſarily, to make the peo- 
ple happy under it. Freedom itſelf, poſed upon a 
people groaning under the greateſt ſlavery, will not 
make them happy, unleſs it is made to undergocertain 
modifications, relative to their eſtabliſhed habits. 
Having explained what I mean by the ſpirit of a 
people, I come next to conſider, how far this ſpirit 


muſt influence government. | 


If governments be taken in general, we ſhall find 
them analogous to the ſpirit of the people. But the 
point under conſideration is, how a ſtateſman is to 
proceed, when expediency and refinement require a 
change of adminiſtration, or'when it becomes neceſla- 


ry from a change of circumſtances. 


The great alteration in the affairs of Europe within 
theſe three centuries, by the-diſcovery of America and 
the Indies, the ſpringing up of induſtry and learning, | 
the introduction of trade and the luxurious arts, the 
eſtabliſhment of public credit, and a general ſyſtem 
of taxation, have entirely altered the plan of govern- 


-ment every where. 


From feudal and military, it is become free and 
commercial. I oppoſe freedom in government to the 


feudal ſyſtem, only to mark that there is not found | 


now, that chain of ſubordination among the ſubjects, | 
which made the eſſential part of the feudal form. The 
head there had little power, and the lower claſſes of 
the people little liberty. Now every induſtrious man, 


who lives with oeconomp, is free and independent, un- 


der moſt forms of government. Formerly, the power 
| of | 


% 
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of the barons ſwallowed up the independency of all in- 
ferior claſſes. I oppoſe commercial to military, only 
becauſe the military governments now are mad to 
ſubſiſt from the conſequences and effects of com- 
merce: that is, from the revenue of the ſtate, pro- 
ceeding from taxes. Formerly, every thing was 
brought about by numbers; now, numbers of men 
cannot be kept together without money 

This is ſutficient to point out the nature of the revo- 
lution in the political ſtate, and of conſequence in the 
manners of Europe. | PROT 

The ſpirit of a people changes no doubt of itſelf, 
but by flow degrees. The ſame generation com- 
monly adheres to the ſame principles, and retains. the 
ſame ſpirit. In every country we find two generati- 
ons upon the ſtage at a time; that is to ſay, we may 
diſtribute into two claſſes the ſpirit which prevails, 
the oneamongſt men between twenty and thirty, when 
opinions are forming; the other of thoſe who are paſt 
fifty, when opinions and habits are formed and con- 
firmed. A perſon of judgment and obſervation may 
foreſee many things relative to government, from an 
exact application to the riſe and progreſs of new cuſ- 


toms and opinions, provided he preſerve his mind free 


from all attachments and prejudices, in favour of thoſe 
which he himſelf has adopted, and in that delicacy of 
ſenſation neceſſary to perceive the influence of a change 
of circumſtances. This is the genius proper to form 
a great ſtateſman. nne N 
la every new ſtep the ſpirit of the people ſhould be 
firſt examined, and if that be not found ripe for the 
execution of the plan, it ought to be put kept en- 
tirely ſecret, and every method uſed to prepare the 
people to reliſh the innovation. "Fa 
The project of introducing popery into England 
was blown before it was put in practice, and ſo miſ- 
gave. Queen Elizabeth kept her own ſecret, and 
ucceeded in a ſimilar attempt. The ſcheme of a ge- 


neral exciſe was puſhed with too much vivacity, was 


made a matter of party, ill-timed, and the people 00- 


wile prepared for it; hence it will be the more diffi- 


cult 
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cult to bring about at another time, without the great- 
eſt precautions. 

In turning and working upon the ſpirit of a people, 
nothing is impoſſible to an able ſtateſman. When a 
people can be engaged to murder their wives and 
children; and to burn themſelves, rather than ſubmit 
to a foreign enemy, when, they can be brought to give 
their moſt precious effects, their ornaments of gold 
and ſilver, for the ſupport of a common cauſe; when 
women are brought to give their hair to make ropes, 
and the moſt decrepit old men to mount the walls of 
a town for its defence; I think I may ſay, that by 
properly conducting and managing the ſpirit of a peo- 
ple, nothing is impoſſible to be accompliſhed. But when 
I ſay, nothing is impoſſible, I muſt be underſtood to 
mean, that nothing eſſentially neceſſary for the good 
of the people is rapeſſible; and this is all that is eu 
red! in government. 

That it requires a particular talent in a Rateſman to 
diſpoſe the minds of a people to approve even of the 
ſcheme which is the moſt conducive to their intereſt 
and proſperity, appears from this; that we ſee exam- 
ples of wiſe, rich and powerful nations languiſhing in 
inactivity, at a time when every individual is anima- 
ted with a quite contrary ſpirit; becoming a prey to 


their enemies, like the city of Jeruſalem, while they 


are taken up with their domeſtic animoſines, only be- 


cauſe the remedies * againſt theſe evils con- 


tradict the ſpirit of the times. 

The great art of governing is to diveſt one 's-ſelf of 
prejudices and attachments to particular opinions, par- 
ticular claſſes, and above all to particular perſons ; 40 


conſult the ſpirit of the people, to give way to it in 


appearance, and in ſo doing to give it a turn capable 
of inſpiring thoſe ſentiments winch may induce them 
to reliſh the change, which an alteration of circum- 

ſtances has rendered neceſſary. 
Can any change be greater among tree men, than 
from a be N abſolute 3 and AT iy res to 
become 


„This was writ in the year 1756, about the time the ifland 
of Minorca was taken by the French. 
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become ſubject to conſtraint in the moſt trivial actions? 
This change has however taken place over all Europe 
within theſe three hundred years, and yet we think 
ourſelves more free than ever our fathers were. For- 
merly a gentleman who enjoyed a bit of land knew 
not what it was to have any demand made upon him, 
but in virtue of obligations by himſelf contracted. 
He diſpoſed of the fruits of the earth, and of the la- 
bour of his ſervants or vaſſals, as he thought fit. 


Every thing was bought, ſold, transferred, tranſport- 


ed, modified, and compoſed, for private conſumpti- 
on, or for public uſe, without ever the ſtate's being 
once found intereſted in what was doing. This, I 
ſay, was formerly the general ſituation of Europe, 
among free nations under a regular adminiſtration , 
and the only impoſitions commonly known to affect 
landed.men were made in conſequence of a contract 
of ſubordination, feudal or other, which had certain 
limitations; and the impoſitions were appropriated 
for certain purpoſes. _ * 

Daily experience ſhews, that nothing is more againſt 
the inclinations of a people, than the impoſition of 
taxes; and the leſs they are accuſtomed to them, the 
more difficult it is to get them eſtabliſhed. 


The great abuſe of governors in the application of 


taxes contributes not a little to augment and entertain 
this repugnancy in the governed: but belides abuſe, 


there 1s often too little management uſed to prepare 


the ſpirits of the people for ſuch innovations: for we 
ſee them upon many occaſions ſubmitting with chear- 
fulneſs to very heavy impoſitions, provided they be 
well-timed, and conſiſtent with their manners and diſ- 
poſition. A French gentleman, who cannot bear the 
thought of being put upon a level with a peaſant in 
paying a land tax, pays contentedly, in time of war, a 
gooey tax upon all his effects, under a different name. 

o pay for your head is terrible in one country; to 
pay for light appears as terrible in another. 

It often happens, that ſtateſmen take the hint of 
new impoſitions from the example of other nations, 
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and not from a nice examination of their n domeſtic 
circumſtances. But when theſe are rightly attended 
to, it becomes eaſy to diſcover the means of executing 
the fame plan, in a way quite adapted to the; ſpirit, 
temper, and circumſtances of the When 
ſtrangers are employed as ſtateſmen, the diſorder is 
ſtill greater, unleſs in caſes of moſt extraordinary 
netration, temper, and above all flexibility and diſ- 
cretion. 5 

Stateſmen have ſometimes recourſe to artifice inſtead 
of reaſon, becauſe their intentions often are not up- 
right. This deſtroys all confidence between them and 
the people; and confidence is neceſſary when you are 
in a manner obliged to aſk a favor, or when at leaſt 
what you demand is not indiſputably your right. A 
people thus tricked into an impoſition, though expedi- 
ent for their proſperity, will oppoſe violently, at ano- 
ther time, a like meaſure, even when eſſential to their 
preſervation. | 

At other times, we ſee ſtateſmen preſenting the al- 
lurement of preſent eaſe, * at the time when 
* minds are beſt diſpoſed to receive a burden. 

mean when war threatens, and when the mind is 
heated with a reſentment of injuries. Is it not won- 
derful, at ſuch a time as this, to encreaſe taxes only 
in proportion to the intereſt of money wanted; does 
not this imply a ſhort-ſightedneſs, or at leaſt an indif- 
ference as to what is to come? Is it not more natural, 
that a people ſhould conſent to come under burdens 
to gratify revenge, than ſubmit to repay a large debt 
when their minds are in a ſtate of tranquillity. 

From the examples I have given, I hope what 1 
mean by the ſpirit of a people is ſufficiently underſtood, 


and I think I have abundantly ſhewn the neceſſity of 


its being properly diſpoſed, in order to eſtabliſh a right 


plan of oeconomy. This is fo true, that many exam- 


ples may be found, of a people's rejecting the moſt 


| beneficial inſtitutions, and even the greateſt favors, 


only becauſe ſome circumſtance had ſhocked their eſ- 
tabliſhed cuſtoms. No wonder then, if we ſee them 
refuſe to come under limitations, reſtraints and bur- 


dens, 
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dens, when the utmoſt they can be flattered with from 
them, is a diſtant proſpect of national good. | 

I have found it neceſſary to premiſe theſe general 
reflections, in order to obviate many objections which 
might naturally occur in the peruſal of this in- 
quiry, I ſhall have occaſion to make a number of ſup- 
poſitions, and to draw conſequences from them, which 
are abundantly natural, if a proper ſpirit in the peo- 
ple be preſuppoſed, but which would be far from be- 
ing natural without this ſuppoſition. I ſuppoſe, for 
example, that a poor man, loaded with many children, 
would be glad to have the ſtate maintain — ; that 
another, who has waſted lands, would be obliged to 
one who would gratuitouſly build him a farm-houſe 
upon it. Yet in both ſuppoſitions I may prove miſta- 
ken; for fathers there are who would rather ſee their 
children dead than out of their hands; and propri- 
etors are to be found, who, for the ſake of hunting, 
would lay the fineſt country in Europe into a waſte. 

In order to communicate an adequate idea of what 
I underſtand by political oeconomy, I have explained 
the term, by pointing out the object of the art ; which 
is, to provide food, other neceſſaries, and employ- 
ment to every one of the ſociety. 

This is a very ſimple and a very general method of 
defining a moſt complicated operation. 

To provide a proper employment for all the mem- 
bers of a ſociety, is the ſame as to model and conduct 
every branch of their concerns. 
| 8 this idea, I think, may be formed the moſt 
extenſive baſis for an inquiry into the principles of po- 


litical oeconomy. 

The next thing to be done, is to fall upon a diſtinct 
method of analyſing fo extenſive a ſubject, by contriv- 
ing a train of ideas, which may be dir towards 


every part of the plan, and which, at the ſame time, 
my be made to ariſe methodically from one another. 
or this purpoſe I have taken a hint from what the 
late revolutions in the politics of Europe have pointed 
out to be the regular progreſs of mankind, from great 
ſimplicity to complicated refinement. = 
; 18 
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Tbis firſt book ſhall then ſet out by taking up ſocie- 
bd the cradle, as I may ſay. I ſhall then examine 


pri inci 3 influence their multiplication, the 


mg for their ſubliſtence, the origin 

of their * — i cffeQs of their liberty and ſlavery, 

the diſcribution of them into claſſes, with ſome other 
topics which relate to mankind in general. 

Here we ſhall find the principles of induſtry influen- 
cing the multiplication of mankind, and the cultivati- 
on of the ſoil. This I have thrown in on purpoſe to 
prepare my reader for the ſubject of the ſecond bock 
where he will find the ſame principle (under the wings 
of liberty) providing an eaſy ſubſiſtence for a nume- 
rous populace, by the means of trade, which ſends 
the — of an induſtrious people over the whole 
world. 

From the experience of What has happened abefe 
laſt two hundred years, we find to What a pitch the 
trade and induſtry of Europe has increaſed alienations, 
and the circulation of money. - I ſhall, therefore, cloſe- 
ly adhere to theſe, as the moſt immediate conſequen- 
ces of the preceding improvement; and, by analyſing 
them, I ſhall form my third book, in which I intend 


to treat of credit. 


We ſee alſo how credit has engaged nations to avail | 


themſelves of it in their wars, and how, by the uſe of 
it, they have been led to contract debts; which they 
never can ſatisfy and pay, without impoſing taxes. 
The doctrine then of debts and taxes will very natu- 
rally follow that of credit in this great chain of politi- 
cal conſequences. 

By this kind of hiſtorical clue, l ſhall conduct my- 


ſelf through the great avenues of this extenſive laby- 


rinth; and in my review of every particular diſtrict, 


I ſhall ſtep from conſequence to conſequence, until 1 j 
have penetrated into the utmoft receſlcs of my own | 


underſtanding. 


When a ſubject is broken off, I ſhall rendetimy | 


tranſitions as gradual as I can, by ſeal preſerviog ſome 
chain of connexion ; and although I cannot flatter my- 
{elf (in ſuch infinite variety of choice, as to order 
and 


f r . oc; 
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and diſtribution) to hit off, at all times, that method, 
which may pu ans wy Ame the moſt natural and 
the moſt correct, N I ſhall ſpare no — 


the materials into different forms, ſoas to make d 
Cs i evo ht y 
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CHAP II. 


Upon what Principles, and from tobaf natural Canſes 
4 Mankind  mulnply? And what are efts of 
Nocreation in Countries where Numbers are vr found 
10 mecreaſe 9 "1 | 


2 E multiplication of mankind has been . 


of in different ways; ſome have made out tables 
the progreſſion of Mr others have 
treated the * hiftorically. The ſtate of num- 
bers in different ages of the world, or in different 
countries gt t times, has been made the object 
of inquiry ; and the moſt exact ſcrutiny into ee 
authors, the means of inveſtigati 959 truth of 
matter. All paſſages relative to 10 fubject have been 
laid together, and accompanied with glofſes and inter- 
pretations the moſt plauſible, in order to determine the 
mam queſtion. The elaborate — of Mr. 
Hume, and Mr. Wallace, who adopted oppoſite 
opinions in regard to the po eſs K the antient 
world, have left nothing new to be faid upon this fub- 
ject; at leaſt the application they appear to have giv- 
en in exannning the antien my a great 1 
to any one might o e ftill flatter hi 
there, to find out 2 — proper to caſt a new 
light upon the queſtion. | 
My intention in this chapter is not to decide, p por 
even to give my opinion upon that matter, far leſs to 
combat the arguments advanced on either fide. Tam 


to conſider the queſtion under a different point of view — 
Vor. 1. C 
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forth with the fruits of the earth, and fall in proporti- 
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uſe, or for that of the animals which might be the pro- } 


from this expoſition of the matter, appcar plain, that 
without labour (A) never can increafe any more than 
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not to enquire hat numbers of people were found up- 
on the earth at a certain time, but to examine the na- 
tural and rational cauſes of multiplication. If we can 
diſcover theſe, we may perhaps be led to judge how far 
they might have operated in different ages and in dif- 


ferent countries. 


The fundamental principle of the multiplication of 
all animals, and conſequently of man, is generation; 
the next is food : generation gives exiſtence, food pre- 
ſerves it. Did the earth produce of itſelf the proper 
nouriſhment for man, with unlimitted abundance, we ; 
ſhould find no occaſion to labour in order to procure : 


it. Now in all countries found inhabited, as in thoſe * 
which have been found deſolate, if the ſtate of animals 
be inquired into, the number of them will be found in- ( 


proportion to the quantity of food produced by the 
earth, regularly throughout the year, for their ſubſiſt- I 
ence. I ſay, regularly throughout the year, becauſe k 
we perceive in thoſe animals which produce in great ſ 
abundance, fuch as all the feathered genus, that vaſt b 
multitudes are deſtroyed in winter; they are brought * 

0 

10 


on. This principle is ſo natural, that I think it can 
hardly be controve rte. 3 

As to man, the earth does not ſpontaneouſly produce 
nouriſhment for him in any conſiderable degree. I al- 
low that as ſome ſpecies ot animals ſupport life by de- 
vouring others, ſo may man; but it muſt be obſerved 
that the ſpecies feeding muſt always be much inferior 
in number to the ſpecies fed, upon. This is evident in 


= 


reaſon and in fact. 8 | * 
Were the earth therefore uncultivated, the number 
of mankind would not exceed the proportion of the 
ſpontaneous fruits which ſhe offers for their immediate 
per nouriſhment of man. 

There is therefore a certain number of mankind 
which the earth would be able to maintain without any 


labour: allow me to call this quantity (A). Does it not, 


animals, 


or. ſmaller, according to the productions of nature, 


the chapter; 10, Wit, what will; 


therefore! reaſane 
{ach vaſt quantities of thoſe prodyced, mult be, among 


\ 
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animals, which do not work for themſelves, canincreale 
beyond the proportion of food provided for them by 
nature? Let it be however obſcrved,. that I, do not 
pretend to limit (A) to a determined number. The ſea- 
{ons will no doubt influence the numbers of mankind, as 
ve ſee they influence the plenty of other animals; but 
[ lay; (A), will never inereaſe beyond the fixed propor- 


tion above · mentioned. 


„ 


? mri 11 ere F (7907 ? V 
_.; Having reſolved, one queſtion with regard to multi- 


plication, and ſhewn that numbers muſt become great 
come, to. the ſecond thing propoſed; to, be treated, of in 
| become of che genera- 
tive faculty afięt it has produged the full proportion of 
(A), and what effects will afterwards follow. 
We ſee how beneficent, I might have ſaid prodigal, 
nature is, in beſtowing- life by, generation. Several 
kinds of animals, eſpecially inſects, multiply by thou- 
ſands; and yet the ſpecies docs not appęar annually, to 
increaſe; No body can pretend that, particular indi- 
viduals of any ſpeejes haxe a privilege io hr, and chat 
others die from a difference in their nature. It is 
to conclude, that what deſtroys 


other cauſes, the want of food. Let us apply chis to 
man. rn 1s! ©; 01,595 Fri 1 | ML. bas 

Thoſe who are ſuppoſed to be fed with the ſponta- 
neous, fruits of the garth, cannot, from what has been 


aid, multiply beym that proportion; at the ſame 


time the generative faculty will work its natural effects 
in augmenting numbers. The conſequence will be, 
chat certain individuals muſt become orſe fed, conſe- 
quently weaker ; eHν e quently, af ig that weakly ſtate, 
nature ſhould, withold a part q her uſual plenty, the 
whole multitude will be affected by itʒ a diſeaſe may 
take place, and ſweep. off a far greater number than 
hat. proportioted/ to,; the deficiency of the: ſeaſon. 
What|.reſults ſwö this? That thoſe who have 
eſcape, finding ſgod ore plentiful, become vigorous 
dd ſttong; dee gives life done mug 
1 2 ders. 
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bers, food preferves it, until they riſe up to the 
Tuus the ative faculty refembles a ſpring had 
ed with a weight, which always exerts itſelf in propor- 
tion to the dimm̃ution of reſiſtanee: when food has re- 
mained ſome m without aug! 50 or hoe" 
on, generation will carry s as high as poſſible; 
if then food come to be diminiſhed, the ſpring is over- 
owered; the force of it becomes lefs than nothing. In- 
bitants will diminiſh, at leaft, in proportion to the 
'overcharge. If, upon the other hand, food be increaſ- 
ed, the ſpring which ſtood at o, will begin to exert it 
felf in proportion as the reſiſtance diminiſhes; people 
will begin to be better fed ; they will multply, and m 
roportion as they increaſe in numbers, the food will 
I muſt here ſubjoin a remark analogous to this 
ſubject. That the generative faculty in man (which 
we have compared to a ſpring) and the care and love 
we have for our children, firſt prompt us to multiply, 
and then e us to divide what we have with dür 
little ones. Thus from dividing and ſubdividing it 
happens, that in every country Where food is mted 
to à certain quantity, the inhabitants muſt be ſubſiſted 
in a regular progreſſion, deſcending down from plenty 
and ample ſubſiſtence, to the laſt periods of want, and 
even ſometimes ſtarving for nhunger. 
Although the — of this ſaſt extremity are not 
common in ſome countries, yet I believe they are more 
ſo than is generally imagined; and the other ſtages of 
want are product we of many diſeaſes, and of @ decay | 
which extinguiſhes the faculty of generation, or Which 
—— * as 1 — children 2 i 
and leſs healthy. I a to experience, if this rea- 
S 
Put two or three pairs of rabbits into a field pro- 
per for them, the multiplication will be rapid; and | 
m a few years the warren will be 1 
may take yearly from it a hundred pairs, 1 
ſuppoſe, and keep your warren in good order: give 
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over taking any for ſome years, you will perhaps find 


your original ſtock rather diminiſhed than increaſed, 
for the reafons above mentioned. Africa yearly fur- 
niſhes many thouſands for the cukivation of America; 
in this ſhe reſembles the warren. I have little doubt 
but that if all her ſons were returned to her, by far 
the greater part would die of hunger. Kea 


Are 9 Lake © a Ko 
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Continuation of the fame Subject, with regard to the 
n 
Prpulation. 


PROCEED in my examination, I now ſuppoſe 
man to add his labour and induſtry to the natural 
activity of the foil : in ſo far, as by this he an 
additional quantity of food, in ſo far he lays a foun · 
dation for the maintenance of an additional number. 


This number I ſhall call (B.) From this I conclude, . 


that as (A) is in a conſtant proportion to the ſpontane- 
ous fruits, ſo (B) muſt be in jon to agricul- 
ture (by this term I underſtand at preſent every me- 
thod of augmenting food by labour) conſequently the 
number maintained by the labour of mankind muſt 
be to the whole number of mankind as (B) is to 
(A+B), or as (B) is to (A) and (B) jointly. 

By this operation, we find mankind immediately di- 
vided into two claſſes; thoſe, who, without working, 
live upon the ſpontaneous fruits of the earth; that is, 
upon milk, cattle, hunting, &e. The other part, 
thoſe who are obliged to labour the foil. It is proper 


next to inquire what ſhould naturally oblige a man to- 


labour; and what are the natural conſequenees of it as 
to multiplication. | 
We have already faid, that the principle of genera- 


tion is inherent in man, and prompts him to multiply. 
Another principle, as * inherent in the mind, 
8 9 
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as the firſt is in the body, is ſelf-love, or a deſire of 
eaſe and happineſs, which prompts thoſe who find in 
themſelves any ſuperiority, whether perſonal, or poli- 
tical, to make uſe of every natural advantage. Conſe- 
quently, ſuch will multiply proportionably: becauſe 
by appropriating to themſelves the fruits of the earth, 
they have the means of ſubſiſting their offspring. The 
others, I think, will very naturally become their ſer- 


vants; as this method is of all others the moſt eaſy to 


procure ſubſiſtence. * This is ſo analogous to the na- 
ture of man, that we ſee every where, even among 
children, that the ſmalleſt ſuperiority in any one over 
the reſt, conſtantly draws along with it a tribute of ſer- 
vice in one way or other. Thoſe who become ſervants 
for the ſake of food, will ſoon become flaves ; far ſla- 
very is but the abuſe of ſervice, eſtabliſhed by a civil 
inſtitution; and men who find no poſſibility of ſubſiſt- 
ing otherwiſe, will be obliged to ſerve upon the condi- 
tions. preſcribed to them. | , þ 
This ſeems a conſequence not unnatural in the in- 


fancy of the world : yet I do not pretend to affirm that 
this was the origin of ſlavery. . Servants, however, 


there have always been; and the abuſe of ſervice is 


what we underſtand by ſlavery. The ſubordination of | 


children to their parents, and of ſervants to their maſ- 
ters, ſeems to be the moſt rational origin of ſociety and 
government. The firſt of theſe is natural, and follows 
as the unavoidable conſequence of an entire depend- 
ance: the ſecond is political, and may very naturally 
take place as to thoſe who cannot otherwiſe procure 
ſubſiſtence. This laſt ſpecies of ſubordination may, I 


think, have taken place, the moment man became | 


obliged to labour for ſubſiſtence, but no ſooner. 


The wants of man are not confined to food, merely. , 
When food is to be produced from the rude ſurface of | 
the earth, a great part of his time muſt be taken up with | 


this object, even ſuppoſing him to be provided with eve- 


ry utenſil proper for the exerciſe of his induſtry : he muſt } 


therefore be in a worſe condition to provide for his 
other wants: conſequently, he may be willing to ſerve 
*! any 


* 
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any one who will do it for him. Whereas on the 
other hand, if we ſuppoſe all mankind idle and fed, 


living upon the ſpontaneous fruits of the earth, the plan 


of univerſal liberty becomes quite natural: becauſe 


under ſuch circumſtances they find no inducement to 


come under a voluntary ſubordination. | 
Let us now borrow the idea of a primitive ſociety, 
of a government, of a king, from the moſt antient 


hiſtory we have, the better to point out the effects of 


agriculture and multiplication. The ſociety is the 
whole taken together; it is Jacob, his ſons, their 
wives, their children, and all the ſervants. The go- 
vernment regards the inſtitutions preſctibed by Jacob, 
to every one of the family, concerning their reſpective 


ſubordination and duty. Multiplication will here go 


forward, not in proportion to the generative faculty, 
but according to the employment of the perſons al- 
ready generated. If Jacob continued paſturing his 
herds, he muſt. extend the limits of his right of paſ- 
ture; he muſt multiply his ſtock of cattle, in propor- 
tion as the mouths of his family augment. HE is 
charged with all this detail : for he is maſter, and di- 
rector, and ſtateſman, and general provider. His 
ſervants will work as they are ordered; but if he has 
not had the proper foreſight, to break up lands fo 
ſoon as his family comes nearly up to that proportion 
which his flocks can eaſily feed; if in this caſe, a dry 
ſeaſon ſhould burn up the graſs in Paleſtine, he will 
be obliged to ſend ſome of his ſtock of cattle, with 
ſome of his family, to market, there to be fold ; and 
with the price he muſt buy corn. For in this early 
age, there was money, there were manufacturers of 
ſackcloth, of common rayment, and of party-colour- 
ed garments; there was a trade in corn, in ſpicery, 
balm, and myrrh. Jacob and his family were ſhep- 
herds, but they lived not entirely on fleſh ; they eat 
bread : conſequently there was tillage 1n thoſe days, 
though they exerciſed none. The famine however 
was ready to deſtroy them, and probably would have 
done it, but for the providential circumſtance of Jo- 
ſeph's being governor of Egypt. He relieved their 
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diſtreſs, he gave to his family the beſt country in the 
whole kingdom for paſture ; and they had a gratui- 
tous ſupply of bread. - 


No doubt, ſo long as theſe favourable circumſtances | 


ſubſiſted, multiplication would go on apace. What 
ſupernatural aſſiſtance God was pleaſed to grant for 
the increaſe of his choſen people, does not concern my 
iry. 
4 hank mentioned tranſiently this example of the pa- 
trlarch, only to point out how antient the uſe of mo- 
w< Arg invention of trade and manufactures appear 
to have been Without ſuch previous eſtabliſhments, 
| confider mankind as favages, living on the ſpontane- 


ous fruits of the earth, as in the firſt ſuppoſitioh ; and 
_ confined; as to numbers, to the actual extent of theſe 


oductions. | 

From what has been ſaid, we may conclude; that 
the numbers of mankind muſt depend upon the quan- 
tity of food produced by the earth for their noutiſh- 
ment; from which, as a corollaty, may be drawn, 

That mankind have been, as to numbers, and muſt 
ever be, in proportion to the food produced; and that 
the food ptodiiced will be in the compound proportion 
of the fertility of the clitnate, and the induſtry of the 
inhabitants. 
From this laſt propoſition it appears plain, that there 
can be no general rule for determining the number of 
inhabitants neceſſary for agriculture, not even in the 


ſame country. The fertility of the foil when labour- 


ed the eaſe of labouring it; the quantity of good 
—— fruits; the plenty of fiſn in the rivers and 
the abundance of wild birds and beaſts ; have in 
all ages, and ever muſt influence greatly the nouriſh- 
ment, and, conſequently, tegulate the multiplication 
of man, and determine his employment. 8 
To make an eſtabliſhment in a country not before 
inhabited, to root out woods, deſtroy wild and veno- 
mous animals, drain marſhy grounds, give a free 
courſe to water, and to lay down the furface into corn 
fields, muſt ſurely require more hands than to culti- 
yare the ſame after it is improved. For the truth of 
this, I appeal to our American brethren, - = 
e 
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We may therefore conclude, that the moſt eſſential 
requiſite for population, is that of agriculture, or the 
providing of ſubſiſtence. Upon this all the reſt de- 
pends: while ſubſiſtence is upon a precarious footing, 
no ſtateſman can turn his attention to any thing elſe. 

The great importance of this object has engaged 
ſome to imagine, that the luxurious arts, in our days, 
are prejudicial both to agriculture and multiplication. 
It is ſometimes a loſs to fix one's attention too much 
upon any one object, however 1 tant. No 
can diſpute that agriculture is the foundation of — 
tiplication, and the moſt eſſential requiſite for the proſ- 
perity of a ſtate. But it does not follow from this, 
that almoſt every body in the ſtate ſhould be employed 


in it; that would be inverting the order of things, and 


rurning the ſervant into the maſter. The duty and 
bufinets of man is not to feed; he is fed, in order to 
do his duty, and to become uſeful. 

It is not ſufficient for my purpoſe to know, that 
the introduction of agriculture, by multiplying the 
quantity of the earth's productions, does evident] 
tend to increaſe the numbers of mankind. I m 
examine the political cauſes which muſt concur, in or- 
der to operate this effect. | | 

For this purpoſe, my next inquiry ſhall be directed 
towards diſcovering the true principles which influ- 
ence the employment of man, with reſpect to agri- 
culture. I ſhall ſpare no pains in examining this point 
to the bottom, even though it ſhould lead me to anti- 
cipate ſome branches of my ſubject. | 

I ſhall endeavour to lay down principles conſiſtent 
with the nature of man, with agriculture, and with 
multiplication, in order, by their means, to diſcover 
both the uſe and abuſe of the two laſt. When theſe 
parts are well underſtood, the reſt will go on more 
imoothly, and I ſhall find the leſs occaſion to interrupt 
my ſubject, in order to explain the topics upon which 
the whole depends: 
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In what Manner, and according 10 what Principles, and 

political Cauſes, docs Agriculture aug ment | Popula- 
lion & PPG Et | 2 | 


T HAVE already ſhewn, how the ſpontaneous 
fruits of the earth provide a fund of nouriſhment 
for a determined number of men, and I have ſlightly 
touched upon the conſequences; of adding labour to 
the natural activity of the ſoil. X 
Let me now carry this inquiry a little further. Let 
me ſuppoſe a country fertile in ſpontaneous producti- 
ons, capable of improvements — kind, inhabi- 
ted by a people living under a free government, and 
in the moſt refined ſimplicity, without trade, wi.hout 
the luxurious arts, and without ambition. Let me 
here ſuppoſe a ſtateſman, who ſhall inſpire a taſte for 
agriculture and for labour into thoſe who former] 
conſumed the ſpontaneous fruits of the earth 1n eaſe 
and idleneſs. What will become of this augmentation 
of food produced by this additional labour? 

The ſudden increaſe of food, ſuch as that here ſup- 
poſed, will immediately diffuſe vigour into all; and if 
the additional quantity be not very great, no ſuperflu- 
ity will be found. No ſooner will the inhabitants be 
fully nouriſhed, but they will begin to multiply a- 
new ; then they will come to divide with their chil- 
dren, and food will become ſcarce again. 

Thus much is neceſſary for the illuſtration of one 
principle; but the effects, which we have been point- 
ing out, will not be produced barely by engaging thoſe 
who lived by hunting (I ſuppoſe) to quit that trade, 
and turn farmers. The ſtateſman mult alſo find out 
a method to make the produce of this new branch of 
induſtry circulate downwards, ſo as to reheve the 
wants of the moſt neceilitous. Otherwiſe, the plenty 
produced, remaining in the hands of thoſe who produ- 


ced it, will become to them an abſolute ſuperfluity; 
which, 
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which, had they any trade with a neighbouring ſtate, 
they would ſell, or exchange, and leave their fellow 
citizens to ſtarve. And as we ſuppoſe no trade at all, 
this ſupet fluity will periſh like their chernes, in a year 
of plenty 3 and conſequentiy the farmers will imme- 
diately give over working. | Moyles y0160 if 

If, to prevent this jnconveniency, the ſtateſman 
forces certain claſſes to labour the foil, and, with diſ- 
cretion, diſtributes the produce of it to all that have 
occaſion for ſubſiſtence, taking in return, their ſervices 
for the public benefit; this will prove an infallible 
way, of multiply ing inhabitants, of making them la- 
borious,. and of preſerving a ſimplicity. of manners; 
but it is alſo the picture of antient — and is 
therefore excluded from the ſuppoſition. | 

If he acts conſiſtently with that ſpirit of liberty, 
which we have ſuppoſed to animate his ſubjects, he 
has no method left, but to contrive different employ- 
ments for the hands of the. neceſſitous, that, by their 
labour, they may produce an equivalent which may be 
acceptable to the farmers, in lieu of this ſuperfluity; 
for theſe laſt will certainly not raiſe it, if they can- 
not diſpoſe of it; nor will they diſpoſe of it, but 
for a proper equivalent. This is the only me- 
thod (in a free ſtate) of procuring additional food, 
and of diſtributing it through the ſociety, as 
the price of thoſe hours which before were ſpent 
in idleneſs: and, as this will prove a more cer- 
tain and more extenſive fund of ſubſiſtence, than the 
precarious productions of ſpontaneous fruits, which 
cannot be increaſed at diſcretion, and in proportion to 
demand, it will greatly increaſe numbers; but on the 
other hand, it muſt evidently deſtroy that ſimplicity 
of manners which naturally reigns among nations who 
do not labour. 
A people, therefore, who have an induſtrious turn, 
will multiply in proportion to the ſuperfluity of their 
farmers ; becauſe the labour of the neceſſitous will 
prove an equivalent for it. + 

Now this additional number of inhabitants being 
raiſed and fed with the. ſuperfluity actually produced 
by the farmers, can never be ſuppoſed neceſſary for 

providing 
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providing that quantity, which (though relatively to 
the "ws. it br called a ſuperfluity) 2 only a ſuffici- 
ency relatively to the whole fociety ; and, therefore, 
if it be found neceſſary to employ the new inhabitants 
alſo in farming, it muſt only be with a view to a till 
greater multiplication. | 

Further, we may hy it down as a principle, that a 
farmer will not labour to produce a ſuperfluity of grain 
relatively to his own conſumption, unleſs he finds ſome 
want which may be ſupplied by means of that ſuper- 
fluity ; neither will other induftrious perſons work 
to ſupply the wants of the farmer for any other 
reaſon than to procure ſubſiſtence, which they cannot 


_ otherwiſe ſo eaſily obtain. Theſe are the om xr 
er to 


wants which the ſtateſman muſt create, in or 


bind the ſociety together. Here then is one principle: 


Ariculture among a free people will augment population, 
only in proportion as the neceſſitons are put m a fituation 
to purchaſe ſubſiſtence with their labour. I proceed. 

If in any country which actually produces nouriſh- 
ment for its inhabitants, according to the 
above-mentioned, (p. 27.) a plan is ſet on foot for 
the extenſion of agriculture; the augmentation muſt 
be made to bear a due proportion to the progreſs of 
induſtry and wants of the people, or elſe an outlet muſt 
be provided for diſpoſing of the ſuperfluity. And if, 
at ſetting out, a foreign conſumption cannot be pro- 
cured for the produce of huſbandry, the greateſt cau- 
tion muſt be had to keep the improvement of the ſoil 
within proper bounds : for, without this, the plan 
intend:d for an improvement will, by over-doing, 
turn out to the detriment of agriculture. This will 
be the caſe, if the fruits of the earth be made to 1n- 
creaſe faſter than the numbers and the induſtry of 
thoſe = are to d e them. For if the whole be 
not conſumed, t reing plenty will diſcour 
the induſtry of the 5 1 e "F 

But if, together with an encoura t to agricul- 
ture, a proper outlet be found for the ſuperfluity, un- 
til the numbers and induſtry of the people, by in- 
creaſing, ſhall augment the home-conſumption, which 

again 
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en diminiſh the quantity of export- 
0 ſl will eaſily overcome the reſiſt- 


- ance; jt Wl Ollie; © that is, numbers will continue to 


increaſe.” 

From this may be derived another ind That 
agriculture, — encouraped for the > Hes URS Kapha 
inbabitants, N N progreſs mug: 
e ty. 

In the fore have ſuppoſed no ex- 
portition, the More 16 fil the : I was, 
therefore, obliged to throw in a circumſtance, m or- 
der to ſupp want of it; to wit, an augmentati- 
on of inland demand from the ion of hunting; 
and I have ſuppoſed thoſe 'who formerly fupported 
themſelves by bis to conſume the ſup _ food 


of the mer 7 ice of their 'Dhis may 
do well 12 and has Nets made 
= ye doe to Splat es; 42 the matmers of 


le are not ſo eaſiſy ; and therefore 1 
hav anticipated a dee the 7500 tion of trade, only 
to ſhew how it muſt concur with induſtry, in the ad- 
vancement of agricultyre and multiplication. 

Let me next conſider the conſequences of an aug- 
mentation of agric ulture in a country where the inha- 
birants are lazy; or where they live in ſuch firmphci 
of manners, as to have few wants which labour and 
induſtry can ſupply. In this cafe, I fay, the fcheme 
of agriculture will not ſueceed; and, Act on foot, 
part of che grounds wr ſoon become uneukivated 
ke lazieſt part of we farmers, diſguſted with ”Y 
bour which produces a plenty ſuperffuous to themſelves. 
which they cannot diſpoſe of AN ary equivalent, will 
give over working and return to theirk antient fimpli- 
city. The. laborious will not furniſh food to the 
neceſſitous for nothing: ſuch therefore who cannot 
otherwiſe ſubſiſt, will naturally ferve the induſcrious, 
and thereby ſell their ſervice for food. Thus by 2 
dirninution of labour, a part of the cou 
onal to che quantity ef Rod which the far RT ak - 
ly * will again become — 
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Here then will be found a country, the population 


of which muſt ſtop for want of food ; and which, by 


. - 


the ſuppoſition, is abundantly, able to produce more. 
Experience every where ſhews the poſſible exiſtence of 
ſuch a caſe, ſince no country in Europe is cultivated 
10 the utmoſt; and that, there, are many dil, where 
cultivation, and conſequently multiplication, Sat a ſtop. 
Theſe nations I conſider as in a moralinzapactty.ot mul- 


tiplying :, the incapacity would be phy/ical, if there was 


an actual impoſſibility of their procuring an augment- 
ation of food by any means whatſoever! 7. 


Theſe principles ſeem to] be confirmed by experi- 
ence, . Whether, we compare them with; the manner of 
living among the free. Amerigan ſavages, or among 
the free, induſtrious, and laborious Europeans: ..We 
find the productions of all countries, generally {peak- 
ing, in proportion to the number of e ee 
and, on the other hand, the inhabitants are maſt com- 
monly in proportion to the fo. +5 Slqo5q 3 
bog that this may not be looked upon as qaibble, 
or what 1s called a vicious circle. I have qualified the 
general propoſition by ſubjoiniag that it is found true 
moſt commonly; and from chat is to follow, we ſhall 
better diſcover both the truth and meaning of what is 
here advanced. While certain cauſes operate, food 
will augment, and mankind will increaſe in proporti- 
on; when theſe cauſes ceaſe, procreatian will not aug- 
ment numbers; then the general propoſition will take 
place; numbers and food will remain the, fame, and 
balance one another. This I imagine to be ſo in fact; 
and I hope to ſhew that it is rational alſo Let me now 
put an end to this chapter, by drawing. ſomę gonclu- 


ſions from what has been laid down, in order to enlarge 
our ideas, and to enable us to extend our plan. 


* 


I. One conſequence of a fruitful ſoil, poſſeſſed by a 
free people, given to agriculture, .and-jmclinedito in- 
| 10 05 will be the production of a ſuperfluous quanti- 
ty of food, over and above what is necellary- uo feed 
the farmers. Inhabitants will multiply; 3nd;ggcord- 
ing to their increaſe, a certain number of the, whole, 
Proportional to ſuch ſuperfluit of nouriſnment produ- 
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ced, will apply theraſelyes to induſtry: -_ to the fup- 


plying of other wants. Co 

II. From this operation nevriuced by 9. we 
find the people diſtributed into two dalle. The firſt 
is that of the farmers. who. produce the ſubſiſtence, 
and who are neceſſarily employed in this branch of bu- 
ſineſs; the other I ſhall call free hands; becaule their 
occupation being to procure themſelves ſubſiſtence out 
of the ſuperfluity of the farmers, and by a labour 
adapted to the wants of the ſociety, may vary accord- 
ing to theſe ae ns theſe 0 ern ne to the 
ſpirit of the times. 

III. If, in the country we are — = bock 
money; and the luxurious arts are ſuppoſed unknown, 
then the ſuperfluity of the farmers ib begn proporti- 


on to the number of thoſe whoſe labour will be found 


ſufficient to provide for all the other neceſſities of the 
inhabitants; and ſo ſoon as this is accompliſhed, the 
22 and produce becoming equally balanced, 

the inhabitants wall inereaſe no more, ox at leaſt very 


precariouſly, unleſs their wants be multiplied: 
| {111 
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TE. the Sour, we were treating of in the mer 

chapter 18 ne of a copſiderable extent and 

e and i inhabitants have a, turn for in- 

duſtry ; in a ſhort . luxury and the uſe of 

(or of ſomething participating of the narure of mont 

will infathbly de introduced. 7 
By 'LuxuRY, I underſtand the coifomptian of any 

thing, produced by. the labour or ingenuity of man, which 

flatters our. ſenſes or taſte of Irung, and which is niither 

neceſſary for our bring” well fed, well chhathed, ell be- 
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fended ap ainft the injuries of the weather, mor for ſecuring 


us againſt every thing which can burt ub. 
By Money, I underſtand ary commodity; buch pure- 


ly in uſelf is of no material uſe t9 man for the pur poſes 
above-mentioncd, but which acquires ſuch an eftimation 
from his opinion of it, as to become the untver ſal meaſure 
of what is called value, and an adequate equivalent for 

any thing alienable. ng ed n | 
Here a new ſcene opens. This money muſt be 
found in the hands of ſome of the inhabitants; navaral- 
ly, of ſuch as have had the wit to invent it, and the 
addreſs to make their countrymen fond of it, by re- 
preſent ing it as an equivalent value for food and neceſ- 
laries; chat is to ſay, the means of procuring, without 
_ or toil, not only the labour of others, but food 
elf. | 107 (CLE SOS. 114 
Here then is produced a new object of want, Every 
perſon becomes fond of having money; but how to 
t it is the queſtion. The proprietors will nat give it 
ja nothing, and by our former fuppoſttion every one 
within the ſociety was underſtood to be abundantly 
ſupplied 


As my ſubjeQ is different from that of morels, I have no 
occaſion to conſider the term luxury in any other than a politi- 
cal ſenſe, to wit, as a principle which produces hs yt nn 
and gives bread to thoſe who ſupply the demands of the rich, 
For this reaſon I have choſen the above definition of it, which 
conveys no idea, either of abuſe, ſenſuality, or exceſs, agr do 
I, at preſent, even conſider the hurtful conſequences oi as to 
foreign trade, Principles here are treated of with regard to 
mankind in general, and the effects of luxury are only conſider · 
ed relatively to multiplication and agriculture. Our reaſon 
will take a different turn, when we come to examine the ſegp- 
rate intereſt of nations, and the principles of trade.  _ * 

I beg therefore, that at preſent my reaſoning be cartied no 
further (from /induQtions and ſuppoſitions) than my intention is 
tat it ſhould be. I am no patron, either of vice, profufion,.or 

e diſſipation of private fortunes ; although / pay. now ben 

reaſon very cop upon the political conſequences ſuch diſeaſes in 
e ſlate, when I only conſider the influence they bawe as to feed 
and multiplying u people. My ſubject is too extenſive of irfelf . 
admit of being confounded with the doQrine either of -morals, 

or of government, however cloſely theſe may appear connected 
| with it; and did I not begin by ſimplifying ideas as much as 
poſſible, and by banifhing combinations, I ſhould quickly loſe 
my way, and involve myſelf in perplexities, inextricable. 
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ſupplied with food and neceſſaries; the farmers, from 
their labouring the ground; the free hands, by the re- 
turn of their own ingenuity, in furniſhing neceſſaries. 
The proprietors therefore of this money have all their 
wants ſupplied; and ſtill are poſſeſſors of this new kind 
of riches, which we now ſuppoſe to be coveted by all. 
The natural conſequence here will be, that thoſe 
who have the money will ceaſe to labour, and yet will 
conſume ; and they will not conſume for nothing; for 
they will pay with money. | enen hos 
Here then is a number of inhabitants, who live and 
conſume the produce of the earth without labouring : 
food will ſoon become ſcarce; demand for it will rite, 
and that will be paid with money : this is the beſt equi- 
valent of all; many will run to the plough ; the ſu- 
perfluity of the farmers will augment ; the rich will call 
for ſuperfluities; the free hands will ſupply them, and 
demand food in their turn. Theſe will not be found 
a burden on the huſbandmen, as formerly; the rich, 
who hired of them their labour or ſervice, muſt pay 
them with money, and this money in their hands will 
ſerve as an equivalent for the ſuperfluity of nouriſh- 
ment produced by additional agriculture. 2, 
When once this imaginary wealth, money, becomes 
well introduced into a country, luxury will very natu- 
rally follow; and when money becomes the object of 
our wants, mankind become induſtrious, in turning 
their labour towards every object which may engage 
the rich to part with-it ; and thus the inhabitants of 
any country may encreaſe in numbers, until the 
ground refuſes further nouriſhment. The conſequen- 
ces of this will make the tubject of another chapter. 
Before we proceed, ſomething muſt be ſaid, in 
order to reſtrain theſe general aſſertions a little. 
We have ſuppoſed a very rapid progreſs of induſtry, 
and a very ſudden augmentation of inhabitants, from 
the introduction of money. But it muſt be obſerved, 


that many circumſtances have concurred with the mo- 


ney, to produce tius effect. 
Vol. I. D We 
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We have ſuppoſed a country capable of improve- 
ment, a laborious people, a taſte of refinement and 


luxury in the rich, an ambition to become ſo, and an 


application to labour and ingenuity in the lower claſſes 

men. According to the greater or leſs degree of 
ſorce or concurrence of theſe and like circumſtances, 
will the country in queſtion become more or leſs culti- 
vated, and conſequeatly peopled. | 

If the ſoil be vaſtly rich, ſituated in a warm climate, 
and naturally watered, the productions of the earth will 
be almoſt ſpontaneous : this will make the inhabitants 
lazy. Lazinels is the greateſt of all obſtacles to labour 
and induſtry. Manutactures will never flouriſh here. 
The rich, with all their money, will not become lux- 
urious with delicacy and refinement ; for I do not mean 
by luxury the gratification of the animal appetites, nor 
the abuſe of tiches, but an elegance of tafte and in living, 
which has for its object the labour and ingenuity of man; 
and as the ingenuity! of workmen begets a taſte in the 
rich, fo the allurement of riches kindles an ambition, 
and encourages an application to works of ingenuity in 
the poor. 2 

Riches thereſore will here be adored as a god, hut not 
made ſubſervient to the uſes of man; and it is only by 
the means of ſwift circulation from hand to hand (as 
ſhall be obſerved in its proper place) that they become 
productive of the effects mentioned above. * 

When money does not circulate, it is the ſame thing 
as if it did not exiſt 3 and as the treaſures found in coun- 
tries where the inhabitants are lazy do not circulate, 
they are rather ornamental than uſeful. 

It 


* Every tranſition of money from hand to hand, for a valu- 
able conſideration, implies ſome ſervice done, ſomething wrought 
by man, or performed by his ingenuity, or ſome conſumption of 
ſomething produced by his labour, The quicker theretore the 

circulation of money is in any country, the more ſtrongly it may 
be inferred, that the inhabitants ate labotious; and vice werſa ; 
but of this more hereafter. 
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It is not therefore in the moſt fruitful countries of 
the world, nor in thoſe which are the beſt calculated 
for nouriſhing great multitudes, that we find the moſt 
inhabitants. It is in climates leſs favoured by nature, 
and where the ſoil only produces to thoſe who labour, 
and in proportion to the induſtry of every one, where 
we may expect to find great multitudes ; and even 
theſe will be found greater or leſs, in proportion as the 
my the inhabitants is directed to ingenuity and in- 
In ſuch countries where theſe are made to flouriſh, 
the free hands (of whom we have ſpoken above) will 
be employed in uſeful manufactures, which, being re- 
fined upon by the ingeniqus, will determine what is 


called the ſtandard of taſte; this taſte will increaſe 
conſumption, which again will multiply workmen, and 


theſe will encourage the production of food for their 
nouriſhment. | | 

Let it therefore never be faid, that there are too ma- 
ny manufacturers employed in a country ; it is the 
fame as if it were ſaid, there are too few idle perſons, 
too few beggars, and too many huſbandmen. 

We have more than once endeavoured to ſhew, 
that theſe manufacturers never can be fed but out of 
the ſuperfluity of nouriſhment produced by the farm- 
ers. It is a contradiction, I think, to ſay, that thoſe 
who are fed upon the ſurplus of thofe who cultivate 
the ſoil are neceſſary for producing a ſufficiency to 
themſelves. - For if even this ſurplus were to diminiſh; 
the manufacturers, not the labourers, would be the 
firſt to be extinguiſhed for want of nouriſhment. 

The importance of the diſtributive proportion of 
mankind into labourers and free hands appears fo great, 
and has ſo intimate a connection with this ſubject, that 
ic engages me to ſeek for an illuſtration of the princi- 
ples I have been laying down, in an example drawn 
from facts, as it is Gund to ſtand in one of the great- 
eſt and moſt flouriſhing nations in Europe. But be- 
fore I proceed further in this part of my ſubject, I 
muſt examine the conſequences of ſlavery, with re- 
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gard to the ſubject we are now upon. Relations here 
are ſo many and fo various, that it is neceſſary to have 
ſometimes recourſe to tranſitions, of which I give no- 
tice to my reader, that he may not loſe the connection. 


m——— 


C H A P. VI. 


The Effects of Slavery upon the Multiplication and 
Employment of Mankind. 


\ EFORE I go on to follow the conſequences 
of the above reaſoning, I muſt ſtop, to conſider 
a difference, of no ſmall importance, between antient 
and modern times, which will ſerve to illuſtrate the 
nature of ſlavery, with regard to population and the 
employment of mankind. 
We have endeavoured to lay down the principles 
which ſeem to influence theſe two objects, iets 
all to be free. In that caſe I imagine the human ſpe- 
cies will multiply pretty much in proportion to their 
induſtry; their induſtry will increaſe according to 
their wants, and theſe again will be diverſified ac- 
cording to the ſpirit of the times. 
From this I conclude, that the more free and ſimple 
the manners ot a country are, ceteris paribus, the few- 
er inhabitants will be found in it. This is proved by 
experience every where, The Tartars, who freely 
| wander up and down a country of vaſt extent, multi- 
l 1 p'y but little; the ſavages in America, who live upon 
j unting, in a ſtate of great independence; the inha- 
bitants of ſeveral mountainous countries in Europe, 
where there are few. manufactures, and where the in- 
habitants do not leave the country ; in all ſuch places 
mankind do not multiply. What 1s the reaſon of 
this? One would imagine, where there is a great ex- 
tent of ground capable of producing food, that man- 
kind 
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kind ſhonld multiply, until the foil refuſed to give 

more. I imagine the anſwer may be eaſily diſcovered 

from the principles above laid down. 

Where mankind have few wants, the number of 
free hands neceſſary to ſupply them is very ſmall, con- 
ſequently, very little ſurplus from the farmers is ſuffi- 
cient to maintain them. When therefore it happens, 
that any poor family in the claſs of free hands is very 
numerous, diviſion there comes to be carried to its ut- 
1 | moſt extent, and the greateſt part become quite idle, 
becauſe there is no demand for their work. As long 
as they can be fed by the diviſion of the emoluments 


Pr Aa 


_ ariſing from the labour of their parents, or by the cha- 
er rity of others, they live; when theſe reſources fail, they 
at become miſerable. In ſo wretched a ſituation it is not 
he eaſy to find bread. The farmers will not double their 
he diligence from a charitable diſpoſition. - Thoſe who: 
have land will not allow thoſe indigent people a liberty: 
les to raiſe grain in it for nothing; and although they ſhould 
ng the poor are not in a capacity to 28 is neceſ- 
e- ſary for doing it. All other work is fully ſtocked, the 
eir wWretched die, or extinguiſn without multiplying 
to To make this more evident, let us — the wants 
c- of mankind, in any polite nation of Europe, which 
lives and flouriſhes in our days upon the produce of its 
ple own wil, reduced all at once to the ſimplieity of the an- 
W- tient patriarchs, or even to that of the od Romans. 
by Suppoſe all the hands now employed in the luxurious 
ly arts, and in every branch of modern-manufactures, to 
t1- become quite idle, ho could they be ſubſiſted f 
on What oeconomy could be ſet on foot able to/preſerve> 
na- ſo many lives uſeful to the ſtate? Vet it is plain by, 
pe, the ſuppoſition, that the farmers of the country are 
in- capable of maintaining them, ſince they do fo actual- 
ces ly. It would be abſurd to propoſe to employ them im- 
of _ agriculture, ſeeing there are enough employed in this, 
ex- to provide food for the whole. 
an- If it be certain that ſuch people would die for want, 
ind without any reſource, muſt it nat follow, that unleſs- 


their parents had found the means af maintaining them 
when children, and they themſelves the means of ſub- 
D 3 ſiſting 
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ſiſting by their ĩ duſtry in ſupplying wants, they could 
not have exiſted beyond their firſt infancy. ' 

This ſeems to ſtrike deep againſt the popalouſneſs 
of the old world, where we know that the wants of 
mankind, with regard to trades and EATER 
were fo few. 

But in thoſe days the wants of mankind were of a 
different narure. At preſent there is a demahd for the 
ingenuity of man; then there was a demand for his 

rſon and ſervice. Now provided there be a demand 
for man, whatever uſe he be put to, the ſpecies will 
multiply; for thoſe who ſtand in need of them will al- 
ways feed them, and as long as 66 is to- wi found, 
numbers will increaſe. 

In the preſent times food cannot, in al; be 
on but by labour, and that cannot be found but to 

wants. Nobody will feed a fre: man, more 
4 will feed the wild birds or beaſts of the field, 
unleſs he has occaſion for the labour of the one or the 
fleſh of the other. 

In the old World the principles + were the ane, but 
che ſpirit of natiohs was different. Princes wanted to 
have numerous atmies. Free ſtates ſought for power 

in tlie number of their citizens. The wants of man- 
kind being few, and a ſimplicity of manners eſtabliſn- 
ed, to have encouraged induſtry, excepting in agrieul- 
tute, which in all ages has been the foundation of po- 

tion, would have been an inconſiſtency. To make 
mankind labour beyond their wants, to make one part 
of a ſtate work, to maintain the other gratuitouſly, 
could only be' brought about by ſlavery, and ſlavery 
was therefore introduced univerſally. Slavery was 
then as neceſſary towards multiplication, as it would 
now be deſtructive of it. The reaſon is plain. If 
mankind be not forced to labour, they will only labour 
for themſelves; and if they have few wants, there will 
be little labour. But when ſtates come to be formed 
arid have occaſion for idle hands to defend them 
againſt the violence of their enemies, food at any rate 
muſt be procured for thoſe who do not labour; and as, 
by a ſuppoſition, the wants of ' the labourers are 


ſmall, 
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ſmall, a method muſt be found to increaſe their labour 
above the proportion of their wants. 1 
For this purpoſe ſlavery was calculated: it had two 
excellent effects with reſpect to population. The firſt, 
that, in unpoliſhed nations, living upon the ſpontaneous 


fruits of the earth, and almoſt continually in war, lives 


were preſerved for the ſake of making flaves of the 
captives. Theſe, fold to private people, of different 
ſtates, were ſure of being fed; whereas, remaining in 
their own country, they only occupied a place, wich 


by the force of the generative faculty, as has been ob- 


ſerved, was ſoon to be filled up by propagation; for it 
muſt not be forgot, that when numbers are {wept off, 
by any ſudden calatnity, which does not proportionally 
diminiſh ſubſiſtence, a new multiplication immediately 
takes place. Thus we perceive the hurt done by 
plagues, by war, and by other devaſtations, either 
among men, or cattle, repaired in à few years, even 
in thole countries where the ſtandard number of both 
is ſeldom found to increaſe. -- What immenſe quantities 
of cattle are yearly flaughtered! Does any body ima- 
gine that if all were allowed to live, numbers would 
increaſe in proportion? The fame is true of men. 
The ſecond advantage of ſlavery was, that in coun- 
tries where a good police prevailed, and where the 


ple had fewer wants by far than are felt in modern 


times, the ſlaves were forced to labour the foil which 


fed both them and the idle freemen, as was the caſe in 


Sparta; or they filled all the ſervile places which free- 
men fill now, and they were likewiſe employed, as in 


Greece and in Rome, in ſupplying with manufactures 


thoſe whoſe ſervice was neceſſary for the ſtate. 

Here then was a violent method of making mankind 
laborious in railing food; and providing this be accom- 
pliſhed, (by any means whatever) numbers will in- 
creaſe. | | 

Trade, induſtry, and manufactures, only tend to 
multiply the numbers of men, by encouraging agricul- 
ture. If it be therefore ſuppoſed, that two ſtates are 
equally extended, equally fruitful, and equally cult i- 


vated, and the produce conſumed at home, I believe 
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they will be found equally peopled. But ſuppoſe the 
one laboured by free men, the other by ſlaves, what 
difference will be found in making war? In the firſt, 
the free hands muſt, by their induſtry and labour, 
purchaſe their food, and a day loſt in labour is in a 
manner a day of faſting ;| in the laſt, the ſlaves produce 
the food, they are firſt fed, and the reſt coſts nothing 
to the body of free men, who may all be employed in 
war, without the ſmalleſt prejudice to induſtry. + - 
From theſe principles it appears, that ſlavery in for- 
mer times had the ſame effect in peopling the world 
that trade and induſtry have now. Men were then 
forced to labour becauſe they were ſlaves to others; 
men are now forced to labour becauſe they are ſlaves 
to their own wants. Fr b 
I only add, that I do not pretend that in fact ſlavery 
in antient times did every where contribute to popula- 
tion, any more than I can affirm that the ſpirit of induſ- 
try in the Dutch is common to all free nations in our 
days. All that is neceſſary for my purpoſe is, to ſet 
forth the two principles, and to ſhew the natural effects 
of the ane and the other, with reſpect to the multipli- 
cation of mankind and advancement of agriculture, 


the 2 objects of our attention throughout this 


I ſhall at preſent enlarge no further upon this mat- 
ter, but return to where I left off in the preceding 
chapter, and take up the further examination of the 
fundamental diſtribution of inhabitants into labourers 
and free hands, | 
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CH A P. VIII. 


What Proportion of Inhabitants is neceſſary for Agriculture, 


and what Proportion may be uſefully employed in every 
other Occupation? [ 


HAVE —— this queſtion, not with an in- 
tention to anſwer it fully, but to point out how, 
with the proper lights given, it may be anſwered. 

As Ivrite under circumſtances not the moſt favour- 
able for having recourſe to books, I muſt employ thoſe 
I have. | The article Political Aritbmetic, of Mr. 
Chambers's Cyclopedia, furniſhes me with ſome ex- 
tracts from Sir William Petty, and Dr. Davenant, 


which I here intend to employ, towards pointing out 
a ſolution of the queſtion propoſed. Theſe authors 


conſider the ſtate of England as it appeared to them, 


and what they ſay is concluſive only with reſpect to 
that ſtate. | 

Sir William Petty ſuppoſes the inhabitants of Eng- 
land to be fix millions, the value of grain yearly con- 
ſumed by them ten millions ſterling, the buſhel of . 
wheat reckoned at 5s. and that of barley at 25s. 6d. If 
we caſt the two together, and reckon upon an average, 
this will make the quarter, or eight buſhels of grain, 
worth 11. 10s. but in regard, the barley cannot amount 
to one half of all the grain conſumed, 2 as 


there is a good quantity of rye made uſe of, which is 


worth more than the barley, though leſs than the 
wheat; let us ſuppoſe the grain worth 325. per quar- 
ter, at a medium; then ten millions ſterling will pur- 
chaſe ſix millions of quarters of grain, or thereabouts: 


which uſed for nouriſhment, in bread and beer, gives 


the mean quantity of one quarter, or 312 pounds of 
grain for every inhabitant, including the nouriſhment 
of his proportional part of animals; ſuppoſing that 
Sir William attended to this circumſtance, for it is 
not mentioned by Chambers. And I muſt obſerve, 
by the by, that 4 computation may hold good as to 


England, 
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England, where people eat ſo little bread; but would 


not anſwer in France, nor in almoſt any other coun- 
try I have ſeen. | ES 

Dr. Davenant, correcting Sir William's calculation, 
makes the inhabitants 5,545,000. Theſe, according 
to Sir William's prices and proportions, would con- 
ſume to the amount of 8,87 2,000). ſterling ; but the 


Dr. carries it, with reaſon, a little higher, and ſtates 


it at 9,075,000). ſterling ; the difference, however, is 
inconſiderable. From this he concludes, the groſs 
produce of the corn fields to be about , o) 5,000). ſter- 
ling. I make no criticiſm - por this computation. 

Next, as to the value of other lands; I find Sir 
William reckons the groſs produce of them in butter, 
cheeſe, milk, wool, horſes yearly bred, fleſh for food, 
tallow, hides, hay, and timber, to amount to 
12,000,000/. ſterling : The amount therefore of the 
groſs produce of all the lands in England muſt be equal 
to theſe two ſums added together, that is to 
21,075,000). ſterling. 

From theſe · data, the Dr. values the yearly rent of 
corn lands at two millions ſterling, and thoſe of paſ- 
ture, &c. at ſeven millions, in all nine millions. 

From this it appears, that the land rents of Eng- 
land are to the groſs produce, as nine is to twenty one, 
or thereabouts. | 

Let me now examine ſome other proportions. 

The rents of the corn lands are to the groſs produce 
of them, as two is to nine; thoſe of paſture, as ſeven 
to twelve, . 

Now it is very certain, that all rents are in a pretty 
juſt proportion to the groſs produce, after deducting 
three 3 articles. . 

1. The nouriſhment of the farmer, his family and 
ſervants. | 

2. The neceſſary expences of his family, for manu- 
factures, and inſtruments for cultivating the ground. 

3. His reaſonable profits, according to the cuſtom 
of every country. | | 
Of theſe three articles, let us diſtinguiſh what part 
implies the direct conſumption of the pure produce, 
from what does not. 
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Of the firſt fort are the nouriſhment of men and 


_ cattle, wool and flax for cloathing, firing, and other 


ſmaller articles. 

Of the ſecond are all manufactures bought, ſervants 
wages, the hire of labourers occaſionally, and profits, 
either ſpent in luxury, (that is ſuperfluity) lent, or 
laid up. | 

The three articles above-mentioned which we have 
diſtributed under two heads) being deduced from the 
groſs produce, the remaining value ſhews the land- rent. 

This being the caſe, I am next to examine the cauſe 
of the great diſproportion between the rents of corn 
lands, and thoſe of paſture, when compared with the 
groſs produce, in order to draw ſome concluſion, which 
may lead to the ſolution of the queſtion here propoſed. 

Tus difference muſt proceed from the greater pro- 
portion of labour! 
in conſequence of tillage; which makes the expence 
of it far greater than that of paſture. And fince, in 
the one and the other, every article of neceſſary ex- 
pence or conſumption, appears to be proportionally 
equal among thoſe concerned in both, that is, pro- 
portional to the number of labouring inhabitants; it 
follows, that the proportion of people employed in 
agriculture, and upon the account of it, in different 
countries, is nearly in the ratio of the groſs produce to 
the land- rent; or in other words, in the proportion of 
the conſumption made by the farmers, and by thoſe 


employed neceſſarily by them, to the net produce; 


which 1s the fame thing. 
Now as the confumption upon corn farms is ſeven- 


ninths, and that upon paſture five-twelfths, the pro- 


portion of theſe two fractions muſt mark the ratio be- 
tweeen the populouſneſs of paſture lands, and thoſe in 
tillage ; that is to ſay, tillage lands*in England were, 
at that time, peopled in proportion to paſture lands, 
as 84 is to 45, or as 28 to 15. 

This point being ſettled, I proceed to another; to 
wit, the application of this net produce or ſurplus of 
the quantity of food and neceſſaries remaining over 
and above the nouriſhment, conſumption and 3 
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of the inhabitants employed in agriculture ; and which 
we have obſerved above, to be equal to the land-rents 
of England, that is to ſay, to nine millions yearly. _ - 

Muſt not this of neceſſity be employed in the nou- 
riſhment, and for the uſe of thoſe whom we have called 
the free hands; who may be employed in manufactures, 
trades, or in any way the ſtate pleaſes. | 

Now the number of people, I take to be very near- 
ly in the proportion of the quantity of food they con- 
ſume ; eſpecially when a ſociety 1s taken thus, in ſuch 
accumulative proportion, and when all are found un- 
der the ſame circumſtances as to the plenty of the 

ear. 

f The whole groſs produce of England we have ſaid 
to be 21,000,000). —.— of which 9 millions have 
remained for thoſe not employed in agriculture; the 


farmers therefore, and their attendants, muſt annual- 


ly conſume 12 millions; conſequently the laſt claſs is 
to the firſt as 12 is to 9. If therefore, according to 


Dr. Davenant, there be 5,545,000 people in that 


kingdom, there muſt be about 3,168,571 employed 
ar dependent upon agriculture, and 2, 356, 429 free 
hands for every other occupation. But this proporti- 
on of farmers will be found far leſs, if we reflect, that 
we have reckoned for them the total amount of the 
three articles above- mentioned, that is to ſay, the to- 
tal conſumption they make, as well in manufactures, 
profits upon their labour, &c. as for food and neceſ- 
ſaries; whereas there has been nothing reckoned for 
the free hands, but the land- rent: conſequently there 
ſhould be added to the number of the latter as many 


as are employed in ſupplying with all ſorts of manu- 
factures the whole of the farmers of England, and all 


thoſe who depend upon them; and this number muſt 
be taken from one and added to the other claſs. 

If this number be ſuppoſed to amount to four hun- 
dred thouſand, 1t will do more than caſt the balance 


upon the oppoſite fide. 


From theſe matters of fact (in ſo far as they are fo) 
we may conclude : | | 
2 I. That 
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I. That the raiſing of the rents of lands ſhews the 
increaſe of induſtry, as it ſwells the fund of ſubſiſt- 
ence confumed by the induſtrious ; that is, by thoſe 
who buy it. | 

II. That it may denote either an increaſe of inha- 
bitants, or the depopulation of the land, in order to 
aſſemble the ſuperfluous mouths in villages, towns, 
&c. where they may exerciſe their induſtry with 


greater conveniency. 


While the land rents of Europe were very low, 
numbers of the inhabitants appeared to be employed in 
agriculture ; but were really no more than idle conſu- 
mers of the produce of it. This ſhall be further il- 


luſtrated in the ſubſequent chapters. 


III. The more a country is in tillage, the more it is 
inhabited, and the ſmaller is the proportion of free 
hands for all the ſervices of the ſtate. The more a 


country is in paſture, the 4% it is inhabited, but the 


greater is the proportion of free hands. 

I do not pretend, as I have ſaid above, that there is 
any calculation to be depended on in this chapter ; I 
have only endeavoured to point out how a calculation 
might be made, when the true ſtate of England comes 
to be known. | 

This queſtion not being of a nature to enter into the 
chain of our reaſoning, may be conſidered rather as 
incidental than eſſential; I have therefore treated it 
pes and chiefly for the ſake of the conclu- 

ons. 

Our next inquiry will naturally be into the princi- 
ples which determine the reſidence of inhabitants, in 
order to diſcover why, in all flouriſhing ſtates, cities 
are now found to be every where increaſing. 


He 
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M lat are the Principles which regulate the Diftribution 
of Inhabitants into Farms, Villages, Hamlets, Towns, 
and Cities? © 


AVING pointed out the natural diſtribution of 
inhabitants into the two capital claſſes of which 
we have been treating, I am now going to examine 
how far their employment muſt decide as to their 
of reſidence. 5 
I. When mankind is fed upon the ſpontaneous fruits 
of the earth, the diſtribution of their reſidence depends 
upon the diviſion of the lands. If theſe are in com- 
mon to all, then the inhabitants will be ſcattered 
abroad, or gathered together, according as the pro- 
ductions of the earth are equally diſtributed over the 
face of the country, or confined to ſome fruitful ſpots. 
Hence the Tartars wander with their flocks and 
feed upon them: hence the hunting Indians are ſcat- 
tered in ſmall ſocieties, through the woods, and live 
upon game: hence others, who feed upon the fruits 
af the earth, are collected in greater numbers upon 
the ſides of rivers, and in watered vallies. | 
| Where therefore the ſurface of the earth is not ap- 
propriated, there the place producing food determines 
the place of reſidence of every one of the ſociety, and 
there mankind may live in idleneſs, and remain free 
from every conſtraint. 

II. When the earth is not in common to thoſe who 
live upon her ſpontaneous fruits, but appropriated by 
a few, there either ſlavery or induſtry muſt be intro- 
duced among thoſe who conſume the ſurplus of the 
proprietors : becauſe they will expect either ſervice or 
work in return for their ſuperfluity. In that caſe, the 
reſidence of the inhabitants will depend upon the cir- 
curnſtances we are going to conſider ; and the object 
of agriculture (in countries where the ſurface of the 
earth is not broken up, being ſolely directed towards 


the 
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the gathering in of fruits) will only determine the re- 
ſidence of theſe who are neceſſary for that purpoſe : 
conſequently it will follow, that in climates where the 
earth produces ſpontaneouſly, and in vaſt abundance, 
there may be found large cities; becauſe the number 
of thoſe who are neceſſary for gathering in the fruits, 
is ſmall in proportion to their quantity; whereas in 
other countries, where the earth's productions are 
ſcanty, and where the climate refuſes thoſe of the co- 
pious and luxuriant kind, there will hardly be found 
any conſiderable town, as the number of thoſe who 
are neceſſary for collecting the ſubſiſtence, bear a 
great proportion to the fruits themſelves. I do not 
lay, that in the firſt caſe there muſ be large towns, or 
that in the other there can be none; but I ſay, that in 
the firſt caſe, thoſe who may be gathered into towns, 
bear a great proportion to the whole ſociety ; and that 
in the ſecond, they bear a ſmall one. 

I think I have found this principle confirmed by ex- 
perience. When I compare the bulk and populouſ- 
neſs of the cities of Lombardy, and till more, thoſe 
of the watered provinces of Spain, with the inhabitants 
of the territory which maintains them, I find the pro- 
E of the firſt vaſtly greater than in thoſe of 

rance and England; and ſtill more again in theſe two 
laſt mentioned Kingdoms, than in the more northern 
countries and provinces, where the earth's productions 
bear a leſs proportion to the labour beſtowed in produ- 
cing them. Now, although I allow that neither the 
one or the other to be fed by ſpontaneous productions, 
yet ſtill it may be inferred, that the more the climate 
contributes to favour the labour of man, the more the 
productions participate of the ſpontaneous nature. 

Again, 


* Hence we may conclude, that in thoſe countries where 
the people live upon the ſpontaneous fruits, the whole ſociety 
(conſidered in a political light) is found compoſed of free hands. 
Nature there ſupplies the place of the whole claſs of farmers. 

We have ſaid that induſtry and manufactures are the occupa- 
tion of the free hands of a ſtate ; conſequently, where the pro- 


portion of them is the largeſt, induſtry ſhould flouriſh to the 


greateſt advantage; that is to ſay, in countries where the in- 
habitants 
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Again, in countries where labour is required for 
feeding a ſociety, the ſmaller the proportion of labour- 
ers, the greater will be that of the free hands. Fruits 
which are produced by annual labour, and ſtill more, 
ſuch as are the conſequence of a thorough cultivation, 
(ſuch as luxuriant paſture) give returns far ſuperior ' 
to the nouriſhment of thoſe employed in the cultivati- 
on; conſequently, all the ſurplus is conſumed by 
ple not employed in agriculture ; conſequently, b 
thoſe who are not bound to reſide upon the ſpot whic 
feeds them, and who may chooſe the habitation beſt 
adapted for the exerciſe of that induſtry which is moſt 
proper to produce an equivalent to the farmers for 
their ſuperfluities. 

From this it is plain that the reſidence of the farm- 
ers only, is eſſentially attached to the place of cultiva- 
tion. Hence, farms in ſome provinces, villages in 
others. | 

I now proceed to the other claſs of inhabitants; the 
free hands who live upon the turplus of the farmers. 

Theſe I muſt ſubdivide into two conditions. The 
firſt, thoſe to whom this ſurplus directly belongs, or 
who, with a revenue in money already acquired, can 
purchaſe it. The ſecond, thoſe who purchaſe it with 
their daily labour or perſonal ſervice. 

Thoſe of the firſt condition may live where they 
. pleaſe ; thoſe of the ſecond, muſt hve where they can. 

he reſidence of the conſumers, in many caſes, deter- 
mines that of the ſuppliers. In proportion, therefore, 
as thoſe who live where they pleaſe chooſe to live to- 
gether; in that proportion the others muſt follow them. 
And in proportion as the ſtate thinks fit to place the 
adminiſtration of government in one place, in that 
proportion mult the adminiſtrators, and every one de- 
pending upon them, be gathered together. Theſe 

I take - 


habitants live upon the ſpontaneous fruits; but that is not the 

caſe, Why? Becauſe there is another circumſtance of equal 

weight which prevents it. Theſe people are unacquainted with 

want, and want is the ſpur to indultry, Let this ſuffice, in 

general, as to the diſtribution of inhabitants in countries unac- 
quainted with labour. 
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I take to be principles which influence the ſwelling of 
the bulk of capi:als, and ſmaller cities. . 
When the reſidence of the conſumer does not deter- 
mine that of him who ſupplies it, other conſiderations 
are allowed to operate. This is the caſe in what may 
properly be called manufactures, diſtinguiſhed from 
trades; whether they be for home conſumption, or fo- 

reign exportation. Theſe conſiderations are, 
Relative to the place and ſituation of the eſta- 
bliſhment, which gives a preference to the ſides of ri- 
vers and rivulets, when machines wrought by water are 
neceſlary ; to the proximity of foreſts when fire is em- 
ployed ; to the place which produces the ſubſtance 
of the manufacture; as in. miues, collieries, brick- 
works, &c. 1 | 
II. Relative to the conveniency of tranſportation, as 
upon navigable rivers, or by great roads. 
III. Relative to the cheapneis of living, conſequently 
not (frequently) in great cities, except for their own 
conſumption. But it muſt be obſerved, that this laſt 


conſideration can hardly ever be permanent: for the 


very eſtabliſhment being the means of raiſing prices, 
the advaniage muſt diminiſh in proportion as the un- 
dertaking comes to ſucceed. The beſt rule thetefore 
is, to ſet down ſuch manufactures upon the banks of 
navigable rivers, where all neceſſary proviſions may 
be brought from a diſtance at a (mall coſt. This ad- 
vantage is permanent, the others are not; and may 
prove in time hurtful, by a change in theſe very cir- 
cumſtances which decided as to the choice of the ſitu- 
ation. From the eſtabliſhment of manufactures we 
ſee hamlets ſwell into villages, and villages into towns. 

Sea-ports owe their eſtabliſhment to foreign trade. 
From one or other of theſe and ſimilar principles, 
are mankind gathered into hamlets, villages, towns, 
and cities. 
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Of the Conſequences which reſult from the Separation of 
* the two principal Claſſes of a People, the Farmers and 
the Free Hands, with regard to their Dwelling. : 


AM next going to examine the conſequences re- 
ſulting to the ſtate, to the citizens, and to the 
landed intereſt, from this kind of ſeparation, as I may 
call it, between the parent earth and her laborious 
children, which 1 ſuppoſe totake place every where 1n 
| * to the progreſs of induſtry, luxury, and the 
wift circulation of money. 

As to the ſtate, it is, I think, very plain, that, with- 
out ſuch a diftribution of inhabitants, it would be im- 
poſſible to levy taxes. For as long as the earth nou- 

riſhes directly thoſe who are upon her ſurface, as long 
as ſhe delivers her fruits into the very hand of him who 
conſumes them, there is no alienation, no occaſion for 
money, conſequently no poſſibility of 1 e a 
extenſive taxation, as ſhall in its place be fully explain- 
ed, and from this principle, is, I imagine, to be de- 
duced the reaſon, why we find taxation ſo little known 
under the feudal form of government. 

The perſonal ſervice of the vaſſals, with their cattle 
and ſervants, upon all occaſions made the power and 
wealth of the lords, and their rents were moſtly paid in 
kind. They lived upon their lands, were commonly 
| . of one another, and had conſtant diſputes. 


his was a very good reaſon to keep them from com- 
ing together. Towns were ſituated round their habi- 
tations. Theſe were moſtly compoſed of the few 
tradeſmen and manufacturers that were in the coun- 
try. The lord's judge, his fiſcal, and his court of re- 
cord, added to theie numbers; law-ſuits, and the 
lord's attendance, brought the vaſſals frequently toge- 
ther ; this gave encouragement to houſes of entertain- 


ment; -and this I take to be the picture of the greateſt 
| part 


1, 
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part of {mall towns, if we aſcend three or four hundred 
years from the preſent time. L 5 
Citics were the reſidence of biſhops Theſe lords 
were very independent of the civil government, and had 
at che ſame time the principal direction in it. They 
procured privileges to their cities, and theſe commu- 
nities formed themſelves by degrees into ſmall repub» 
lics: taxes here have ever been familiar. The feudal 
lords ſeldom appeared there, and the inferior clafles of 
the people enjoyed liberty and eaſe in theſe cities only. 
In ſome countries of Europe, as in Germany, the 
N citizens, in time, became patricians. In 
rance certain offices of public truſt ſometimes pro- 
cured nobility to thoſe who bore them, and always 
conſideration. The repreſentatives of the citizens were 
even admitted into the ſtates, and formed the 7rers atat. 
Elſewhere they received caſual marks of diſtinction 
from the ſovereign, as the Lord Mayor of London does 
to this day uſually receive knighthood. In ſhort, the 
only dawning of public liberty to be met with during 
the feudal government, was in the cities; no wonder 
then if they increaſed. un e. ac vd 
Upon the diſcovery of America and the Eaſt- Indies, 
induſtry, trade and luxury were ſoon introduced in the 
kingdoms of Spain, France, and England: the gran- 
deur and power of the Hans-towns had already point- 
ed out to ſovereigns the importance of thoſe objects. 
The courts of princes then became magnificent; the 
feudal lords inſenſibly began to frequent them with 
more aſſiduity than formerly. The ſplendor of the 
prince ſoon eclipſed thoſe rays which ſhone around 
them upon their own lands. They now no more ap- 
peared to one another as objects. of jealouſy, but of 
emulation. They became acquainted, began to reliſh 


a court life, and every one propoſed to have a houſe in 


the capital. A change of habitation made a change of 
circumſtances, both as to city and country. As to 
the city; in ſo far as inhabitants were increaſed, by the 
addition of the great lords, and of thoſe who followed 
their example, demand 8 every ſort of 3 
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viſton and labour; and this quickly drew more inha- 


bitants together. Every one vied with another in mag- 
nificence of palaces, clothes, equipages. Modes chang- 
ed; and by turns'enlivened the different branches of in- 


genuity. Whence came ſo great a number of inha- 


bitants all of a ſudden? He ho would have caſt his 
eyes on the deſerted reſidences of the nobility, would 
have ſcen the old people weeping and wailing, and no- 


thing heard among them but complaints of deſolation: 


the youth were retired to the city; there was no 
change as to them: | 

This is no doubt a plain conſequence of a ſudden re- 
volution, which never can happen without being attend- 
ed with great inconveniencies. Many of the numerous 
attendants of the nobility, who uſeleſly filled every 
houſe and habitation belonging to the great man, were 
ſtarving for want.” He was at court, and calling aloud 
for money, a thing he was ſeldom accuſtomed to have 
occaſion for, except'to lock up in his cheſt. In order to 
procure this money, he found it expedient to convert 
a portion of the perſonal ſervices of his vaſſals into caſh : 
by this he loſt his authority. He then looked out for 
a farmer (not a huſbandman) for an eſtate which he 
formerly conſumed in its fruits. This undertaker, as 
I may call him, began by diſmiſſing idle mouths. Still 
greater complaints enſued. At lai the money ſpent 
in the city began'to flow into the hands of the induſtri- 
dus: this raiſed an emulation, and the children of the 
miſerable, who had felt the fad effects of the revoluti- 
on, but who could not foreſee the conſequences, be- 
gan to profit by it. They became eaſy and independ- 
ent in the great city, by furniſhing to the extravagance 
of thoſe under whoſe dominion they were born. 
This progreſſion is perhaps too minutely traced to 
be exact; I therefore = to conſider the ſituation of 
affairs at that period, when all the inconveniences of 


the ſudden revolution had ceaſed, and when things 
were come to the ſtate in which we now fim them. 
Capitals ſwelled to a great extent. Paris and London 
appear monſtrous to ſome, and are faid to be a load up- 
on the reſt of the country. This mult be — 
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We agree, I ſuppoſe, that the inhabitants of cities 


| ans not employed in agriculture, and we may agree 


that they are fed by it: we have examined into the 
cauſes of the increaſe of cities, and wr have ſeen the 
fund provided for their ſubſiſtence, to wit, the eps 
of wid wv — by huſbandmen.'! 

What are then the advantages reſulting to the b 
zens from this great inereaſe of their city? I cannot 
find any great benefit reſulting to individuals from that 
circumſtance; but 1 conclude, that the ſame advan- 
tages which many find in particular, muſt be common 
to great numbers, conſequenti great numbers are go” 
thered together. F 18m 

The principal objections againſt great cities ate, 
that health there is not ſo good, that marriages are not 
ſo frequent as in the country, that debauchery rer 
vails, and that abuſes are multiphed. 

To chis I anſwer, that theſe objections lie equally 

ainſt all cities, and are not peculiar to thoſe com- 

ined of for their bulk ;} and that the evils proceed 
more from the ſpirit of the inhabitants, than from the 
fize of the var "1 As for the prolongation of lite, at 


is more a private. thank blic concern: 


It is further urged, that the number of deaths ex- 
ceeds the number of births in great cities; conſe» 
qe ſmaller towns, and even ſthe country, is ſtrip- 
its inhabitants, in order to recruit theſe capitals. 
Here I deny, firſt, that in all capitals the num 
ber of deaths exceeds the number of: births; for 
in Paris it is other wiſe. But ſuppoſing the aſſer- 
tion to be true, what ctr tony ar cun be drawn from 
n, except that — e who are born in the 
country die in ton. That che country ſhould fur- 
niſh cities with — is nor evil. What occa- 
ſion has the country ſor ſupcroumerary - hands? If 
it has Enough for the ſupply of its own wants, and 


of the demands of cities, has it not enough ? Had 


it more; the ſupernumetaries would — conſume 
without working, or, if added to the claſs of la- 
bourers, i — 2 7 added to the of 

| ree 
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free hands, would overturn the balance between the 
two claſſes; grain would become 100 plentiful, and 
that would caſt a general diſoourage nent upon agri- 
culture: whereas, by going to cities, they ng 
money, and — . purchaſe the grain they would 

have conſumed, had they remained in the country; 
and this money, which their additional labour in 
cities will force into circulation, would otherwiſe have 
remained locked up, or at leaſt would never have 

into the country, but in conſequence of the de- 

ſertion of the ſupernumeraries. The proper and only 
right encouragement for agriculture, is a moderate 
and gradual increaſe of demand for the productions 
of the earth this works a natural and beneficial in- 
creaſe of inhabitants; and this demand muſt come 
from cities, for the huſbandmen never dan occa- 
ſion to demand; it is they who offer to ſalee. 
The high prices of moſt things in large cities is Gre- 
ly a benefit, not a loſs to the country. But I myſt 
obſerve that the great expence of living in _ | 
does not affect the lower claſſes, nor the modera 

frugal, in any proportion to what it does the rich. M 
you live on beef, mutton, bread, and beer, you 
may live as cheap in London, and in Paris, as in moſt 
cities I know. Theſe articles abound, and though 
the dernand be great, the proviſion made for 

ing it is in proportion. But when you come to fi 
fowl, and game; delicacies of every kind brought 
from far, by the poſt, by ſhips, and meſſengers; 
when you have fine equipages, large houſes, expen- 
five ſervants, and abundance of waſte in every article, 
without one grain of ' 02conomy in — 2 it is er ser 
der that money ſhould run away fo fa 
I do not, from what has been ſaid, comnchade, 
that there is any evident advantage in having ſb 
overgrown a capital as London in ſuch a kingdom 
as England; but only that I do not find great 
e force in the objections I have met with againſt it. 
That there may be others which I do not know, 


* not deny, becauſe 1 am not ſufficiently ac- 
quainted 
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of the matter. 


Let me now conclude this chapter, by mentioning 
in what reſpeqs I think cities an advantage, in 


general, to a country; and, as I go along, I ſhall 


point out wherein they prove a diſadvantage, ek 


ticular to ſome parts of it, 

The general advantages of them ate; 7 
I. To remove the unneceſſary load PG A] 
thoſe idle people, who eat up a part af FORE 
labour without contributing to 1t. 


II. The opportunity of levying taxes, and of making a 


theſe affect the rich, in proportion to the 
they make, without hurting induſtry or exportation.” 
15 The advant reſulting to the landed inte- 


reſt are no leſs erable. FPhis is proved by 


univerſal experience: for we ſee. every where; that 
the moment any city, town, or village, begins to 
increaſe, by the eſtabliſhment of trade or manufac- 
tures, the lands round about immediately rife in their 
value. The reaſon of this ſeems eaſily deduced don 
the above principles. 

When a farmer hes gat his cetocoeny N 
regulations, not one ſupernumerary, nor uſeleſs 
mouth, but abundance of hands for every kind of la- 
bour, which is generally the caſe near towns and ci. 
ties, the proximity of them diſcharges him of 
ſuperfluity. His cattle conſume the exact — 
of grain and of forage neceſſary; what remains is 
money; a ſuperfluous egg is money; a ſuperfluous 
day of a cart, of a horſe, a ſuperfluous — of a fer- 
vant, is all money to the farmer. There is a conſtant 
demand for every thing he can do, or furniſn. To 
make this the more ſenfibly perceived, remove into a 
province, far from a town, and compare fitnations. 
There you find abundance of things ſuperfluous, which 
cannot be turned into money, which therefore are con- 
ſumed without much neceſſity, and with no profit. It is 
good to have an eſtate there, when you want to live 
upon it; it is better to have e In 
when you do not. 
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It may be alledged, that the diſadvantaę 


the diſtant farmer and proprietor, when. dhez 
ſituations with thoſe ſituated near the to 

from the town: this muſt be examined. TT 
lf the rown conſume the produce of this diſtant farm, 


it muſt conſume it in competition with every place at a 


ſmaller diſtance; conſequently this competition muſt 
do more good than harm to the diſtant farm. If the 
city coniumes none of the produce, wherein does it af- 
fect it? It may be anſwered, that, by entering into 
competition with the diſtant farmer for the ar 
inhabitants, theſe deſert agriculture, in favour of a 
more lucrative occupation, to be found in the city. 
Scarcity of hands in the country raiſes the price of la- 
bour on one hand, while it diminiſhes the demand on 
the other; conſequently the farmer ſuffers a double 
diſad vantage. Of this there can be no doubt; but as 
theſe revolutions cannot by their nature be ſudden, it 
becomes the duty of the ſtateſman, whom I ſuppoſe 
conſtantly awake, to ſet on foot directly ſome branch 
of induſtry in every ſuch diſtant part of the country; 
and as p.ices will diminiſh for a while, for the reaſons 
above-mentioned, this will prove an encouragement to 
the eſtabliſhmenty, this again wall accelerate propaga+ 
tion, as it will prove an outlet for children, and, in a 
ſhort time, the farmer will find himſelf in a better ſi- 
tuation than ever. But even without this aſſiſtance 
from the ſtate, a few years will ſet all to rights, pro- 
viding the ipirit of induſtry is kept up: for cities, by 
ſwelling, extend their demand to the moſt diſtant cor- 
ners Ta country; the inhabitants wha deſert do not 
ceaſe to couſume, and thereby they repair the hurt they 
did by their deſertion. I appeal to experience for the 
truth of this. Do we not perceive demand extending 
every year further and further from great capitals? 
I know piaces in France which, twenty years ago, 
never knew what it was to ſend even a delicacy 
to Paris, but by the poſt, and which now ſend 
thither every week loaded waggons, with many 


- thouſand weight of proviſions; in ſo much that I may 


almoſt ſay, that a fatted chicken in the moſt diſtant 
| 8 province 
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vince of Unt country can be bid with great t 
pre Paris' market during all the winter geen pri 
cattle carry thither th ir own fleſh cheaper than any 

waggon can. What diſtant farm then can complain 
of the greatneſs of that noble city ? There is however 
a caſe, where a diſtant part of a country may ſuffer in 
every reſpect, to wit, when the revolution is ſudden z 
as when a rich man, uſed to ſpend his income in his 
province, for the encouragement of induſtry; goes to 


Paris or London, and ſtays away for a year or two, 


without minding the inteteſt of the eſtate he aban- 
dons. No doubt that muſt affect his province in pro- 
portion; but in every revolution which comes on gra- 
dually by the deſertion of ſuch as only lived by their 
induſtry, new mouths are born and ſupply the old. 
The only queſtion is about employing them well: 

while you have ſuperfluous food and good oeconomy, 


a country will always reap) the ſame Venely from her 


natural advant 

IV. Another — — cities is, the neceſſity 
ariſing from thence of having great roads, and theſe 
again prove a conſiderable eee to agricul- 


ture. dale 


The ndiſerable ound: of. roads. over all Europe 


almoſt; till within theſe hundred years, is a plain 
proof of the ſcanty condition of the cities, and of the 
ſmall encouragement formerly given ee amending 
the improvement of the (oil. - 5 

Let any one examine the ſituation of the. landed i in- 
tereſt e the making of great roads in ſeveral pro- 
vinces in France, and com it with what it is at 
preſent, If this be found a difficult inquiry, let him 
appearance of young gentlemen of mid- 
dling fortune; as he finds them at Paris, or in their 
regiment, with, that of their fathers, who live in their 
province in the old way, and he will have a very good 
opportunity of perceiving the progreſs of eaſe and re- 
finement in that claſs, which has proceeded from no 
other cauſe than the 1 improvement of the ſoil. People 
complain that prices are riſen; of this there is no 


doubt with regard to many articles. Is it not quite 


conſiſtent 


E 
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conſiſtent with our principles ? It is not becauſe there 


is now a larger maſs of money in the kingdom, tho 

I allow this to be true, and alſo that this — 
may have contributed to raiſe prices; but the direct 
principle which has influenced them, and which will 
always regulate their riſe and fall, is the inereaſe ot 
demand. Now the great roads in a manner carry the 
goods to market; they ſeem to ſhorten diſtances, 
they augment the number of carriages of all forts, 
they remove the inconveniencies above- mentioned re- 
fulting from the diſtance of the city. The more dif- 
tant parts of the country come to market, in compe- 


rition with the farmers in the neighbourhood of the ci- 


ties. This competition might make the rents of 
lands lying round fuch as were the firſt to encourage 
induſtry, in their value. But the hurt in this 
reſpect done to the rietors of theſe lands would 
ſoon be repaired. cities would increaſe in bulk, 
demand would increaſe alſo, and prices would riſe a- 
new. Every thing which employs inhabitants uſefully 
promotes conſumption; and this again is an advan- 


to the ſtate, as it draus 2 from the trea- 


ſures of the rich into the hands of the induſtrious. 
The eaſy tranſportation of fruits produces this effect: 
the diſtant farmer can y his idle hours in provid- 
ing and the idle days of his ſervants and cattle in 
ſending things to market, from farms which 

never knew what it was to fel} ſuch productions. 
I ſhall carry theſe ſpeculations no further, but con- 
clude by obſerving, that the making of roads muſt 
advance population, as they contribute to the advance- 
ment of agriculture. 84 | 
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Chap. XI. or POLTTCAL OEC NMT. 50 
C HA P. XI. 
Of the Diftribution of Inhabitants into Claſſes; of the Em- 
\ployment and Mulitplication of them, 

AVING deduced the effects of modern policy, 
in aſſembling fo large a proportion of inhabi- 
tants into eines, it is proper to point out the principles 
which ſhould direct the ſtateſman to the proper means 
of providing, ſupporting, and employing them. 
Without this they neither can live nor multiply. 
Their parent, Earth, has in a manner baniſhed them 
from her boſom ; they have her no more to ſuckle 
them in idleneſs; induſtry has gathered them toge- 
ther, labour muſt ſupport them, and that muſt pro- 
duce a ſurplus for bringing up children. If this re- 
ſource ſhould fail, miſery will enſue: the depopulation 
of the cities will be followed by the ruin of che lands, 


and all will go to wreck together. 


We have already laid down the principles which 
appear the moſt natural to engage mankind to labour, 
ſuppoſing all to be free; and we have obſerved how 
ſlavery, in former times, might work the ſame effect, 
as to peopling the world, that trade and induſtry do 
now; men were then forced to labour becauſe they 
were ſlaves to others, men are forced to labour now 
becauſe they are ſlaves to their on wants: provided 
man be made to labour, and make the earth produce 
abundantly, and providing that either authority, in- 
duſtry or charity can make the produce circulaie for 
the nouriſhment of the free hands, the principle of a 
great population is brought to a full activity. 

I ſhall now ſuppole theſe principles to be well under- 
ſtood. Wants promote induſtry, induſtry gives food, 
food increaſes numbers, the next queſtion. is, how 
numbers are to be well employed ? - | 

It is a general maxim in the mouth of every body; 


increaſe the inhabitants of the ſtate : the ſtrength and 


power of a ſtate is in proportion to the number of its 
inhabitants. | 
n Lam 
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I am not fond of condemning opinions; but I am 
very much for limiting general propoſitions. I have 
hardly ever eſcaped being led into error by every one 
J have laid down. Nothing is ſo ſyſtematical, nothing 
ſo pretty in a treatiſe as general maxims; they facili- 
tate the diſtribution of our ideas, and I have never 
been able to daſh them out but with a certain regret. 
As I often recur to private oeconomics for clearing 
up my ideas concerning the political, I have aſked my- 
ſelf, if it be a general rule, that the maſter of a fa- 
mily ſhould increaſe the mouths of it, to the full pro- 
portion of all he can feed? Now it is my opinion, that 
in a ſmall family well compoſed, and where every one 
is properly employed, both maſter and ſervants are 
much happier than in others vaſtly more numerous, 


where the ſame order and regularity is not kept up; 
and that a ſmall number of well diſciplined ſoldiers is 


more formidable, and really ſtronger, than the nu- 
merous populace of a large city. | 

The uſe of inhabitants is to be mutually ſerviceable 
one to another in particular, and to the ſociety in ge- 
neral. Conſequently, every ſtate ſnould in good po- 
licy, firſt apply itſelf to make the inhabitants they 
have anſwer that purpoſe, before they carry theit 
views towards augmenting their numbers. I think it 
is abſurd to wiſh for new inhabitants, without firſt 
knowing how to employ the old.; and it is ignorance 
of the real effects of population, to imagine that an in- 
creaſe of numbers will infallibly remove inconvenien- 
cies which proceed from the abuſes of thoſe already 
exiſting. | K 1 
I ſhall then begin by ſuppoſing that inhabitants re- 
quire rather to be well employed tlian increaſed in 


If I know the number of inhabitants, I may know 
the proportion which die every year: confequently I 
know how many pairs of breeders are neceſſary to 
keep up the ſtock: If I want to raiſe twenty buſhels 
of grain only, I do not ſow my lands with twenty buſh- 
els. If I have as many children born as there are peo- 


ple who die, I have enough by the ſuppoſition. '' But 


theſe 
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theſe children muſt be raiſed proportionally, from the 
different claſſes of inhabitants, which I here conſider 
as diſtributed into two conditions; thoſe who do not 
labour, and thoſe who do. May I not venture to ſay, 
that there is no abſolute neceſſity that thoſe of the firſt 
claſs ſhould multiply in order to recruit the ſecond. 
If then the ſecond claſs is kept up to its proper ſtand- 
ard by its own multiplication, and if their work be all 
conſumed, will it not be found that the diminution of 


_ thoſe mouths who do not work, and which appear 


only uſeful in conſideration: of the - conſumption they 
make, is no real loſs to the nation? But to this it is 
objected, that if the number of the firſt claſs be dimi- 
nithed, the work of the ſecond will lie upon hand. 

Here I look for my anſwer from what daily expe- 
rience points out. Two perſons (A) and (B) have 
each 1000. a year; (A) has many children, (B) has 
none: they both ſpend their income; (A) upon the 
neceſſaries of life for his family, and for the education 


of his children; for the ſupplying of which, thoſe of 


the working claſs are only employed, for whoever 
does or gives any thing for money, I conſider as a 
worker : (B) ſpends his income as a faſhionable young 
gentleman ; he has a fine chariot, abundance of foot- 
men in laced liveries; in ſhort, without examining 
into the particulars of his expence, I find the whole 
1 000!. ſpent at the end of the year. Neither (A) nor 


(B) do any work; nor are any of (A's) children ne- 


ceſſary as a ſupply to the working hands, by the ſup- 
poſition. Is it not true then, that (B) has conſumed 
as much work or ſervice, for theſe I conſider as the 
ſame thing, as (A) with his family? Nay, I may ſtill 
go further, andaffirm, that (B) has contributed as much 
if not more, to population than (A.) For if it be 
true, that he who gives food gives numbers, I fay, 
that the expence of (B) has given food to the children 
of the induſtrious employed by him : conſequently, in 
place of having directly contributed to the increaſe of 
the idle of the ſtate, which is the caſe with (A,) he 
has indirectly contributed to the multiplication of the 
induſtrious. - What good then does the ftate 2 

rom 
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from (A's) children, from his marriage, from his mul- 
tiplication ? Indeed, I ſee no harm although he had 
remained a batchelor: for thoſe who produce only 
idle conſumers, certainly add neicher riches, ſtrength, 
or caſe to a ſtate. And it is of ſuch people alone that 
there is any queſtion here. | 
From this I conclude, that there can be no deter- 
mined number of rich idle conſumers neceſſary to em- 
ploy a determined number of induſtrious no 
mare than of maſters to employ a fixt number of me- 
nial ſervants. Do we not ſee a ſingle man frequently 
attended by more ſervants than are neceſſary when he 
gets a wife aud family : nay, it many times happens, 
that a young man, upon his marriage diminiſhes the 
number of his domeftics, in order to give bread to 
his children. . | 2 

If riches are calculated, as I hope to be able to ſhew, 
for the encouragement of induſtry ; if circulation is 
to be accelerated by every method, in order to give 
bread to thoſe who are diſpoſed to work, or, in other 
words, who are diſpoſed to became vigorous members 
of the commonwealth, by contributing with their 
ſtrength, their ingenuity, or their talents, to ſupply 
her wants, to augment her riches, to promote and ad- 
miniſter a good goverument at home, or to ſerve it 
abroad: then, I ſay, che too great multiplication of 
thoſe, who come under none of theſe dass the idle 
conſumers as I have called them, contribute directly 
to make the other part languiſh. 

There is no governing a ſtate in perfection, and 
conſequently no executing the plan of a right diſtribu- 
tion of che inhabitants, without exactly knowing their 
ſituation as to numbers, their employment, the gains 
upon every ſpecies of induſtry, the numbers produ- 
ced from each claſs. Theſe are the means of judging 
how far thaſe of a particular trade or occupation are 
in a ſituation to bring up a family. To examine, on 
the other hand, the ſtate of the higher claſſes who do 
not labour, the eaſe of their circumſtances, and the 
uſe the ſtate has for their ſervice, may appear ſuper- 
fluous. Since thoſe who do not work, muſt be ſup- 
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poſed to have where withal to live; and conſequently 
not to ſtand in need of aſſiſtance. But this is not eve- 
ry where nor always the caſe : many excellent ſubjefts 
are loſt to a ſtate, for want of a proper attention in 


the ſtateſman to this object. 


I — — how ang a — + to go- 
vern a according to rit: now by govern- 
ing, 1 9 cor protecting, cheriſhing, and | 
ing, as well as puniſhing, ining, and exacting, 
If, therefore, there be found 1n any country, a very nu- 
merous nobility, who look trade and the inferior 
a good ſtateſman muſt 


arts, as unbecoming their bi 


reflect upon the ſpirit of former times, and compare it 


with that of the . He will then perceive, that 
theſe ſentiments have been tranſmitted — father to 
ſon, and that ſix generations are not elapſed ſince, over 
all Europe, they were univerſally adopted: that al- 
though the revolution we talked of in the 1oth chap. 
has in effect rendered them leſs adapted to the ſpirit of 
the preſent times, they are however productive of ex- 
2 they ſerve as a bulwark to virtue, 
againſt the allurements of riches; and it is dangerous 
to force a ſet of men who form a conſiderable body in 
a ſtate, from neceſſity, to trample under foot, what 
they have been perſuaded from their infancy to be the 
teſt of a noble and generous mind. 

About 200 years ago, the nobility of ſeveral nations, 
| mean, by this term, all people well born, whether 
adorned with particular marks of royal favour or not, 
uſed to live upon the produce of their lands. In thoſe 
days there was little luxury, little circulation; the lands 
fed numbers of uſeleſs mouths, in the modern accep- 
tation of uſeleſs, conſequently produced a very mode- 
rate income in money to the proprietors, who were, 
notwithſtanding, the moſt conſiderable perſons in the 
ſtate. This claſs of inhabitants remaining inactive in 
the country, during the revolution above mention- 
ed, have, in conſequence of the introduction of indui- 
try, trade and luxury, inſenſibly had the balance of 
wealth, and conſequently of conſideration turned 
againſt them, Of this there is no doubt. —_ claſs 
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however has retained the military ſpirit, the lofty ſen- 
timents; and notwithſtanding of their depreſſion in 

int of fortune, are found calculated to ſhin the 
brighteſt, when ſet in a proper elevation. In times of 
peace, when trade flouriſhes, the luſtre of thoſe who 
wallow in public money, the weight and conſideration 
of the wealthy merchant, and even the eaſe and afflu- 
ence of the induſtrious tradeſman, eclipſe the poor no- 
bility : they become an object of contempt to bad ci- 
tizens, an object of compaſſion to the good; and poli- 
tical writers imagine they render them an important 
ſer vice, when they propoſe to receive them into the 
lower claſſes of the people. But when danger threat- 
ens from abroad, and when armies are brought into the 
field, compare the behaviour of thoſe conducted by a 
warlike nobility, with thoſe conducted by the ſons of 
labour and induſtry ; thoſe who have glory, with thoſe 
who have gain for their point of view. Let the ſtate 
only ſuffer this nobility to languiſh without a proper 
encouragement, there is no fear but they will ſoon diſ- 
appear; their lands will become poſſeſſed by people of 
a way of thinking more a la mode, and the army will 
quickly adopt new ſentiments, more analogous to the 


| ſpirit of a moneyed intereſt. 


I find nothing more affecting to a good mind, than 
to ſee the diſtreſs of a poor nobility in both ſexes. Some 
have propoſed trade for this clas. Why do you not 
trade? I anſwer for the nobility; Becauſe, in order 
to trade, I muſt have money. This objection is unan- 
ſwerable. Why then do you not apply to other 
branches of induſtry? If it is the ſtate who is ſup- 
poſed to aſk the queſtion, I aſk, in my turn, What 


advantage ſhe can reap from their induſtry? What 
profit from their becoming ſhop-keepers, weavers; or 
. taylors? Are not, or ought not all theſe clafles to be 


828 with hands from their own multiplication? 
hat advantage can ſhe reap by the children of one 
claſs taking the bread out of the mouths of another ? 
If the ſentiments in which the nobility have been 
educated, prove detrimental to the ſtate, throw a diſ- 
couragement upon them. If birth is to be no mark of 
. diſtinction 
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diſtinction, let it not be diſtinguiſhed 7 particu- 
lar privilege, which in a oh above 
the level of thoſe with whom the ſtate intends they 
ſhould be incorporated. You do not make your valet 
de chambre get behind your coach, upon an 
occaſion it might be convenient, and — 
he had been your footman the day before; you 
even turn him out of doors, did he not change his 
company with his rank. al ee 
If you cannot afford to have a nobility, let it die 
away: grant, as in England, the title of noble to one 
of — — let all the reſt be commoners; that is to 
ſay, diſtinguiſhed by no perſonal privilege whatſoever 
From the loweſt claſſes of the people. But if you want 
them to ſerve you as ſoldiers, and that they ſhould pre- 
ſerve thote ſentiments you approve of in a ſoldier, take 
care at leaſt of their children. If theſe appear to you 
poor and ragged, while they are wandering up and 
down their fathers lands, chafing a wretched hare or a 
partridge, compare them, when in the troops, with 


thoſe of your wealthy neighbours, if any ſuch you have. 


The eſtabilſnment of an hote/militare ſhews at leaſt 
that there are people who lend an ear to ſuch repre- 
ſentations. I do not propoſe that a 
into that channel thoſe ſtreams of wealth which flow 
from every part of the ſtate, though nothing is more 
reaſonable than for men to pay in order to protect their 
gains, but let a tax be impoſed 
and let that be applied for the education of the gene- 
rous youth from their earlieſt years. There the ſtate 
will have all under her eye, they are her children, her 
ſubjects, and they aſk no more than to be taken from 
the obſcurity of their habitations, and rendered capa- 
ble of being employed while young and vigorous. 
When they have done their taſk, the country which 
produced them will receive them back into her warm 
boſom ; there they will produce others like themſelves, 
and ſupport the ſpirit and propagation of their own 
claſs, without becoming any charge upon others. 

A ſtateſman ſhould make it his endeavour to employ 
as many of every claſs as poſſible, and when employ- 

Vol. I. F | ment. 


ince ſhould divert 


upon noble property, 
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ment fails in the common run of affairs, to contrive 
new outlets for young people of every denomination. 
The old and idle are loſt beyond recovery in many 

ticulars. 3 word) 


The mutual relations likewiſe, through induſtry, be- 


tween claſs and claſs ſhould be multiplied and encou- 
_— tothe utmoſt. Relations by marriage, I am apt to 
believe, prove here more hurtful than beneficial. That 
is to ſay, I would rather diſcourage the intermarriage 
of the perſons of different claſſes; but I would en- 
courage, as much as poſſible, all forts of mutual de- 
ndencies between them, in the way of their trades. 
he laſt tends to keep every one employed, according 
to the wants and fpirit of his claſs; the firſt is produc» 
tive in general of no good effect that I can perceive ; 
which 1s reaſon ſufficient for a ſtate to give at leaſt no 
encouragement -to ſuch marriages, and this is all the 
reſtraint proper to be impoſed. _O ker 
Such members of the ſociety as remain unemployed, 
either from natural infirmities or misfortunes, and who 
thereby become a load upon others, arereally a load up- 
on the ſtate. This is a diſeaſe which muſt be endured. 
There is no body, no thing, without diſeaſes. A ſtate 
ſhould provide retreats of all forts, for the different 
conditions of her decayed inhabitants: humanity, good 
policy, and chriſtianity, require it. Thus much may 
ſaid in general upon the principles which direct the 
employment and diſtribution of inhabitants, which in 
every ftate muſt be different, according to circum- 
ſtances relating to the extenſion, ſituation and ſoil of 
the country, and above all to the ſpirit of the people. 
I am next to offer ſome conſiderations with regard to 
the proper methods of augmenting numbers. 
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HAP. XI. 


Of the great Advantage of combining 11 a well digefted The- 


ory and a perfeł Knowledge of Fats with the pradtical 
Part of Government, in order to make a people multiph. 


E have the happineſs to live in an age where 
| daily opportunities offer; of perceiving the dif- 
ference between exerciling an art according to the me- 
chanical received practice, and according to the prin- 
ciples which ſtudy and refinement have introduced for 
bringing it to perfection. This will appear in the 
ſtrongeſt light to one who the operation of 
building an ordinary houſe, with that of executing a 
great public work, where the moſt able architects are 
employed; the making a common pariſh road; with 
that of a military way, through mountains, foreſts; and 
marſhes: In the farſt; every difficulty appears unſur- 
mountable : in the ſecond, the greateſt obſtacles are 
made to vaniſh. By comparing theſe things, we diſ- 
tinguiſh between the artiſt, who proceeds by the rules 
of the ſcience, and the ordinary tradeſman, who has 
no other reſource than common practice, aided by his 
own ingenuity. _ 

Every branch of ſcience muſt be carried to 
on by a maſter in it, formed by the hand of nature, 
and improved by application and experience. The 

reat genius of Mr. de Colbert ſaw the confu- 

n and perplexity of the adminiſtration of the French 


finances; he invented reſources for ſwelling the public 


treaſure, which never would have been liable to ſo 
many inconveniencies as are complained of, had the 
adminiſtration been conducted with as much diſinte- 
reſtedneſs, as it was ſet on foot with ability. The 
genius of Mr, Law was original as to figures and pa- 
per credit. Sir Robert bw er diſcovered new 
principles of taxation, he extended the plan of public 
credit, and reduced the application of it to a ſcience. 
Theſe were born — they were creators of new 

2 ideas 
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ideas, they found out new principles for the govern- 
ment of men, and led them by their intereſt to concur 
in the execution of their plans. Men of a ſpeculative 
diſpoſition may broach hints, although the force of the- 
ory, deſtitute of practice, and unaſſiſted by experi- 
\ment, be not ſufficient to carry them the length of form- 
ing a plan. A great genius, with power and authori- 
ty, has occaſion for no more than a hint to ſtrike out 
the ſyſtem, and to carry it, with ſucceſs, into execution. 
No problems of political oeconomy ſeem more b. 
ſcure than thoſe which influence the multiplication of 
the human ſpecies, and which determine the diſtribu- 
tion and employment of them, ſo as beſt to advance 
the proſperity of each particular ſociety. 8 
I have no where found theſe matters treated to my 
wiſh, nor have I ever been able to ſatisfy myſelf. con- 
-cerning them. There are many clouds which ſtill co- 
ver the fruitful fields of this ſcience; and until theſe 
be diſſipated, the political eye cannot take in the whole 
landſcape, nor judge of the deformities which appear 
in the many repreſentations which our modern painters 
are daily giving of it, | 
Il may here, without an imputation of vanity, put my- 
ſelf ſo "A upon a level with the great Monteſquieu, as 
to * the ſaying of Correggio, la anche ſon pittore; 
I am alſo a dauber; for I frankly acknowledge my 
own inſufficiency to treat this ſubject with perſpicuity : 
my frequent repetitions, and my often returning to it 
at different times, in order to clear up my ideas, and 
thoſe of my readers, ſhew plainly, that I am ſenſible 
of my own inſufficiency. By ſetting it in different 
lights, and viewing it as it were from different ſtations, 
perhaps both my reader and I may come at laſt to ſee 
a little clearer. 

In a former chapter, I have endeavoured to lay 
down the principles which influence multiplication ; 
but alas! they are all ſo general, that they can be con- 
ſidered only as the moſt remote. They may ſatisfy 
a flight ſpeculation, but can be of little ule in practice. 
have principally inſiſted upon thoſe which are found 
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to operate at all times among ſocieties where primitive 
ſimplicity prevails. Now this matter comes to be 
amined in a more com 
dern manners of mankind, which no ſtateſman, Ho. 
ever able, can change, where trade, induſtry, many; 
credit, taxes, and debts, are introduced. Intheſet 
moſt polite nations of Europe are involved. This is a 
chain of adamant, it hangs together by a cbheſton, 
which the ſucceffive revolutions of three centuries have 
ſo cemented with the ſpirit of nations, that it appe 
to be indiſſoluble. It is not my buſineſs to 'exarnine 
how far the modern ſyſtem is to be d to the an- 
tient; my point of view is, to inveſtigate how's fate 
man may turn the circumſtances which have produced 
this new plan of oeconomy to the beſt advantage for 
mankind, leaving the reformation of ſuch plan to time 
and events, of which I am not the maſter. Schemes 
recalling antient ſimplieity, and of making mankind ho- 
neſt and virtuous, are beautiful ſpeculations: I admire 
them as much as any body, but not enough to believe 
them practicable in our degenerate 0 208 
If therefore the principles I here — don appear 
contradictory to ſo amiable a ſyſtem of policy, let nd 
man thence conclude any thing to my diſadvantage up- 
on the account of my particular opinion of it, which'is 
a matter of no importance whatſoever. My object is 
to examine the conſequences of hat we feel and fee 
daily paſſing, and to point out how far the bad ma be 
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avoided, and the good turned to the beſt advantage. 


The loſs of antient ſimplicity; and the introduction 
of this complicated ſcheme of living, has rendered the 
mechaniſm of government infinitely more difficult, 
and-almoſt every diſorder in the political body affects 
multiplication. Depopulation is as certain a mark of 
political diſeaſes, as waſting is of thoſe in the human 
body. The increaſe of numbers in a ſtate ſhews 
— and vigour; hen numbers do not diminiſh, 
we "have an idea of manhood, and of age when 
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ing youth, and of diffuſing vigour into ev 
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The importance of the ſubject therefore requires me 


10 bring i it once more upon the carpet, in jute = in⸗ 
pre rv: 


quire into the proper methods of reſtoring 


tion, into every dein, into every nerve; 8s 2121 by, (ny, 
_ he reps blic of L curgus ried 
the republic of Ly an unmarried man met 
wich no reſpect; becauſe no reaſon but debauchery 
could.prevent his ing, was no load in 
ny ng where all were fed and taken care of at thepub- 
lic; charge. A Spartan who did not marry, was conſi- 
Seger as one who refyled to contribute towards recruit- 
the army, only to gratify @ vicious e | 
ns Hover (nd entry 
ments. given uguſtus to en 
mans —. mar : were calculated chiefly gu he Ko 
and only for the citizens, but not at all for the in 
jor claſs (the ſlaves) bound to labour. The vice to 
be corrected, and that which * had in his 
eye in thoie inſtitutions, was the end diſſolute 
life of rich men who lived in celi _ on affected 
the Roman ſtate, and deprived it of its principal force, 
the military power, the equites, Judge of the force of 
this clais by the numbers of them deſtroyed at Canne: 
In thoſe days, the chief encoura t to —— 
tion was to be directed towards = tigher claſſes; 
lower claſſus of the people (by. far the moſt — 
in all countries and in all ages) were eaſily recruited, 
by the importation of ſlaves, as they are now in the 
Wesl-indies, where, ou uently, the ſame principle 
muſt naturally fixed the attention of the 
wiſe emperor. The fate pe: affairs in Europe, and in 


England particularly, is changed entirely, by the eſ- 


tabuſhment of, univerſal liberty. Our loweſt claſſes 
are. abtolurely free; they belong to themſelves, and 
mult: bring up their own children, elſe the ſtate be- 
comes depopulated. There is no reſource to us from 
impor ation, whether by ſhips, or acts of parliament 
{or naturalization. We ſhall a always have a — 


and free common pg, and ſhall conſtantly — 
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ſame inconveniencies to ſtruggle with, as long as the 
loweſt claſſes remain in ſuch depreſſion as not to be able 
to ſupport their own numbers. Here then lies the dif- 
ficulty. In order to have a flouriſhing ſtate, which Sir 
Willam Temple beautifully compared to a pyramid, 
we muſt form a large and ſolid baſis of the loweſt claſſes 
of mankind. As the claſſes mount in wealth, the py- 
ramid draws narrower until it terminate in a point, (as 
in monarchy) or in a ſmall ſquare, as in the ariſtocra- 
tical and mixed governments. This loweſt claſs there- 
fore muſt be kept up, and, as we have faid, by its on 
multiplication. | But where every one lives by his own 
induſtry, a competition comes in, and he who works 
cheapeſt gains the preference. How can a married 
man, who has children to maintain, diſpute this pre- 
ference with one that is ſingle? The unmarried, there 
fore force the others to ſtarve ; and the baſis of the py- 
ramid is contracted. Let this ſhort ſketch of a moſt 
important part of our ſubject ſuffice at preſent; it ſhall 
be taken up and examined at more length, in the chap» 
ter of ohykical neceſſaries, or natural wants. 5 
From this reſults the principal cauſe of decay in mo- 
dern ſtates: it reſults from liberty, and is inſeparably 
connected with it. 1 20 
Several modern writers upon this ſubject recom- 
mend marriage, in the ſtrongeſt manner, to all claſſes 
of inhabitants; yet a — ght, properly 
enough, not be warranted to join & couple unleſs they 
could make it appear that their children were not like- 
ly to become a burden to the pariſh. Could any fault 
be found, reaſonably, with ſuch a regulation? _ Thoſe: 
who are gratuitouſly- fed by others are a load upon the 
ſtate, and no acquiſition, certainly, ſo long as they con- 
tinue ſo. Nothing is ſo eaſy as to marry ; nothing ſo 
natural, eſpecially among the lower ſort. But, as in 
order to reap, it is not ſufficient to plow and to fow, ſo 
in order to bring up children, it is not ſufficient to 
marry. A neſt is neceſſary for every animal which 
produces a helpleſs brood, a houſe is the neſt for chil- 
8401 1 + | dren ; 
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dren; but every man who can beget a child cannet 
build or rent a houſe. 1 04-041 it. 
Theſe reflections lead me to make a diſtinction 
which I apprehend may be of uſe in clearing up our 
ideas concerning population. Let me therefore conſi - 
der the generation of man in a political light, and it 
will preſent itſelf under two forms. The one as a re- 
al multiplication ; the other only as procreation. - 
Children produced from parents who are able to 
maintain them, and bring them up to a way of getting 
bread for themſelves, do really multiply and ſerve the 
ſtate. Thoſe born of parents whoſe ſubſiſtence is pre- 
carious, or which is proportioned only to their own 


_ phyſical neceſſary, have a precarious exiſtence, and 


will undoubtedly begin their life —_— beggars. 
Many ſuch will periſh for want of food, ue many 
more for want of eaſe; their mendicity will be accom- 
panied with that of their parents, and the whole will 

to ruin; according to the admirable expreſſion of 

Marechal de Vauban, in his Dixme Royale. La 
mendicite, ſays he, t un mal qui tue bientat ſon homme; 


He had many examples of the truth of it before his 


eyes; whoever has not, muſt have ſeen little of the 
world. 
When marriage is contracted without the requiſites 
for multiplication, it produces a procreation, attended 
with the above mentioned inconveniencies; and as by 
far the greater part of inhabitants are in the lower 
claſſes, it becomes the duty of a ſtateſman to provide 
againſt ſuch evils, if he intends, uſefully, to increaſe 
the number of his people. 

Every plan propoſed for this purpoſe, which does not 
upon an exact recapitulation of the inhabitants 


of a country, pariſh. by pariſh, will prove nothing 


more than an expedient for walking in the dark. 
Among ſuch recapitulations or lifts I would recotm- 
mend, as an improvement thoſe I have ſeen in 
the Marechal de Vanban's excellent performance above 
cited, and in the ſtates of his Pruſſian Majeſty; or elſe- 
where, to have one made out, claſſing all the inhabit- 
ants, not only by the trades they exerciſe, but by — 
8 0 


ol thbir fathers; with a view to diſtinguiſh thoſe claſ- 
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ſes wich multiply, from thoſe which only procreate. 
I ſhould be glad alſo to ſee bills of mortality made out 
for every claſs, princi to compare the births and 
A e ge nd . % 
Let me take an example. Suppoſe then, that I 
have before me a general recapitulation of all the inha- 
bitants of a country, pariſh by pariſh, where they 
may appear diſtributed under the reſp:&tive denomi- 
nations of their father's e t. I ſhall imme- 
diately find a conſiderable number from the 
higher claſſes, from thoſe who live upon an income 
already provided, and upon branches of induſt 
which produce an eaſy and ample ſubfiſtence. The: 
have no occaſion for the aſſiſtance of the ſtate in bring- 
ing up their children, and you may encourage marri- 
age, or wit celibacy in ſuch claſſes,” in proportion 
to the uſe you find for their offspring when they are 
brought up. When I come to the lower claſſes, I ex- 
amine, for example, that of ſnhoemakers, where I find 
a certain number produced. This number I firſt 
compare with the number of ſhoemakers actually ex- 
iſting, and then with the number of marriages ſub- 
ſiſting among them, (for I ſuppoſe recapitulations of 
every kind) from which I diſcover the fertility of 
marriage, and the ſucceſs of multiphication in that part. 
When the ſtate of the queſtion is examined, clit by 
claſs, I can decide where marriage ſucceeds, and 
where it does not. I have ſaid, that I imagine it an 
advantage that every claſs ſhould fupport art leaſt its 
own numbers; and when it does more, I ſhould with 
(were it poſſible) that the higher claſſes might be re- 
cruited from the lower, rather than the lower from 
the higher; the one ſeems a mark of proſperity, the 
other of decay: but I muſt confeſs that the firſt is by 
far the moſt difficult to be obtained. 

According therefore to circumſtances, and in con- 
hſtence with theſe prinei I would encourage mar- 
riage by taking the children off the hands of their pa- 
rents. Where marriage ſucceeds the worſt, if it hap- 
pens to be in a very low claſs, great encouragement 


ſhould, 
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ſhould be given to it: perhaps the whole ſhould be 
taken care of. Certain ttades may be loaded with 
one child, others with two, and ſo progreſſivehy But 
of this, more in another place. I beg it may not here 
be imagined that I propoſe, that the whole of the 
lower claſſes of people are to marry and — 
and that the ſtate is to feed all their offsprin 
view extends no further, than to be aſſured Aa ber — 
ſuch a number of children yearly taken care of as 
ſhall anſwer the multiplication propoſed, and that 
theſe be proportionally raiſed from each claſs, and 
from each part of the country, and produced from 
marriages protected by — diſtinguiſhed from 
the others, which under a free government muſt al- 
ways be found _ to the inconveniencies of want 
and miſery. To guard againſt ſuch evils ought to be 
another object of — care. Hoſpitals for found - 
lings are an admirable inſtitution; and colonies are an 
outlet for ſuperfluous inhabitants. But I inſenſibly en- 
ter into a detail which exceeds my plan. To lay down a 
ſcheme, you muit ſuppoſe a particular ſtate perfectly 
known. This lies beyond my reach, and therefore I 
ſhall go no further, but illuſtrate what L have ſaid, 
by iome obſervations and elenden which. ſeem ana- 
logous to the ſubject. 

I have not here propoſed avs: of mukiplication. i 
conſiſtent with the ſpirit of the nations With which I 
am a little acquainted ; nor with the religion profeſ- 
ſed in Europe, for many reaſons, obvious to any rati- 
onal man. But principally, becauſe, I believe, it will 
be found, that a ſufficient abundance of children are 
born already; and that we have neither occaſion for 
concubinage, nor polygamy, to increaſe their num- 
bers. But we want a right method of taking care of 
thoſe we have, in order to produce a multiplication 
proportioned to the poſſibility of our providing nou- 
riſtment and employment. Ihave therefore propoſed, 
that a ſtateſman, well informed of the ——— his 
people, the ſtate of every claſs, the number of marri- 
ages found in each, ſhould ſay, let there be ſo many 
marriages authoriſed in every claſs, diſtributed in a 
certain proportion for every pariſh, city, borough, _ 
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in the country; let rules be laid down to direct a pre- 
ference, in caſe of a competition, between different 
couples; and let the conſequence of this approbation 
be, to relieve the parents of all children above a cer- 
tain number, as has been ſaid. I propoſe no new li- 
mitations upon marriage, becauſe I am a friend to li- 
berty, and becauſe ſuch limitations would ſhock the 
ſpirit of the times. I therefore would ſtrongly re- 
commend hoſpitals for foundlings over all the country ; 
and ſtill more ſtrongly the frugal maintenance of chil- 
dren in ſuch. hoſpitals, and their being bred up early 
to fill and recruit the loweſt claſſes of the people. 
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Continuation of the ſame Subject, with regard tothe Ne- 
ceſſity of. having exact | Lifts of Births, Deaths, and 
, for every Claſs of Inbabutants in a modern 


R. Derham has furniſhed ſame tables which 
M ſhew/ the proportion between marriages and 
irths in England, to be as 1 to 4; that of births to 
burials as 1 75% {0 1: from which it appears that 
multiplication there goes on, though ſlou ly: a mark 
of youth and vigour. Dr. Davenant values the aug- 
mentation at ooo a year, Could matters be kept at 
that ſtandard, I ſhould prefer it by far to a more ra- 
pid multiplication: it amounts to about a million in a 
century (without entering into accumulations or ex- 
act calculations) and the longer youth is preſerved ſo 
much the better. A rapid multiplication will ſtop at 
ſome . period, and that. ſtop, which marks diſtreſs, 
mult produce great inconvenienciee.. 

Theſe calculations extracted from very lame vouch- 
ers, ſhew how neceſſary it is to have authentic recapi- 
tulations : fince, lame as they are, it is from theſe 
and the like, that Dr. Halley, and others, have cal- 
culated the value of annuities, - which (at a time when 
all the ſtates of Europe are borrowing money at the 
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expence of every man's private induſtry or property) 
ought to be valued at their real worth. Now, in all 
theſe calculations of mortality, it appears that what 
we have called the abuſe of martiage or procreation 1s 


| included. | 


If it be true, as I think it is, from what I have ſeen 
and obſetved that numbers, eſpecially of children, 
among the lower claſſes, periſh from the effects of in- 
digence: either directly by want of food, or by diſ- 
eaſes contracted gradually from the want of conveni- 
ent eaſe; and that others periſh for want of care, 
when the ſli aſſiſtanee of a ſurgeon to let them 
blood, would be ſufficient to preſerve them againſt 
the inflammatory diſtempers to which they are chiefly 
expoſed. | . ; 
f theſe things are ſo, muſt we not infer, that cal- 
culations formed upon a concluſion drawn from the 
births and deaths of mankind in general, cannot poſ- 
fibly be ſo exact as if the like were drawn from thoſe 
of every claſs of inhabitants taken ſeparately. - 

It may here be anſwered, that among the rich and 
eaſy, there are found diſeaſes which ſweep off num- 
bers, in as great a proportion as other diſtempers do 
of the poor: that we lee very large families brought 
ROY the loweſt claſſes, while a great man has 
all the pains in the world to preſerve a young boy 
from the wreek of a number of children. ey 

All this I agree may be true; but I ſhould be glad 
to ſee in what proportion it 15 ſo, and to be certain of 
the fact. I want to know the diſeaſes of the rich and 
of the poor; I want to have as particular details of 
the births and deaths of every claſs, as I can have of 
thoſe of the cities of Paris, London, or Breſlaw. I 
want to know'from what' parents thoſe multitudes of 
poor which I find every Where are ſprung; and moſt 
of all ro have ſuch accounts from different countries, 
where different manners prevail. For no juſt con- 
clufion can be drawn from the compariſon of facts, 
without examining circumſtances. The moſt barren 
claſs in one eountry, may be the moſt fruitful in ano- 
ther. As an example of this, let any one a 
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the ſtate of marriage among the footmen of London 
and of Paris. p rl 


Þ find error concealed every where under general 
propoſitions. The children of the poor, ſays one, 


thrive better than thoſe of the rich. If it be ſo, it 


ought not to be fo in common reaſon. But the ſame 
rſon will tell you, I have made my fon a merchant: 

will be a rich man. Why? Becauſe (A B) was a 
merchant, who, from nothing, died worth a hundred 
thouſand pounds. But if you go through all the let- 
ters of the alphabet following (A B,) among thoſe 
who ſet out as he did, you will find, that perhaps eve- 
ry one of them died a bankrupt. Thoſe who prove 
ſucceſsful are remarkable: thoſe who miſcarry are 
never heard of. It is juſt fo with reſpect to the queſ- 
tion before us. But to return to our tables, and what 
are called calculations. 

One marriage produces four children at a medium 
in England. If you reckon 6,000,000 of people in 
that country, and that one thirtieth part dies annually, 
then to keep up the ſtock it is ſufficient that 200,000 
be annually born; add to this the yearly increaſe of 


ooo, the total of births will then be 209,000 : for if 


200,000 die this year, and if 209,000 be born, this 
muſt certainly imply an increaſe of gooo, providing 
we ſuppoſe the acquiſition of foreigners to be equal to 
the exportation of the natives. As this is only meant 
as an illuſtration, I need not examine the matter of 
fact. The next queſtion is how many marria 


properly contracted or encouraged as above, will = 


this increaſe ? For we may know that theſe ſubſiſting 
in that kingdom, joined with the effects of extrama- 
trimonial conjunctions, is juſt ſufficient to produce it. 
imagine that nothing but experiment can give the 
ſolution of this queſtion. Mr. King ſuppoſes every 
104th perſon in England to marry — that is 
f this number 

marriages be ſuppoſed to ſubſiſt with fertility for 
ſeven years, producing a child every year, the num- 
ber of 200,000 births would be procured ; but I ap- 
prehend that marriages, . rightly contracted, (ub: 


much 
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much * in general than ſeven years, even with 
fertility, though not in proportion to a child every 
year: conſequently, the number of marriages con- 
ſtantly ſubſiſting with fertility in England, where it is 
ſuppoſed that 28,841 are yearly contracted, muſt be 
much greater than ſeven times that number, or than 
201,887. If we fu the whole of the 209,000 
births to be produced by marriages, at three marria- 
ges to every child annually produced, then the num- 
ber of marriages ſubſiſting will be 629,000. From 
theſe ſpeculations (for I do not pretend: to call them 
calculations) I conclude, that the more fruitful mar- 
riages are rendered (not with d to procreation, 
merely, but multiplication, which I have above dif- 
tinguiſhed) the fewer become neceſſary ; and the 
fewer unneceſſary marriages are contracted, the bet- 
ter for the ſtate, and the leſs miſery for thoſe who 
contract them. I ſhall here ſtop, and leave to the 
reader to draw his concluſions, putting him in mind 


of the wide difference that is always found between 


theory and practice. 1 
From this reaſoning I infer, that no exact judg- 
ment can be formed, as to the numbers in any ſociety, 
from the ſingle datum of the annual number of deaths 
among them; and although the juſt proportion be- 


tween numbers and deaths may exactly be determined 


in one particular place, yet that proportion will not ſerve 
as a general ſtandard, and being taken for granted 
may lead to error. 
"Sr are the reaſons for my opinion. | 
Were no- body to marry but ſuch as could maintain 
their children, the bills of births and burials would, I 
apprehend, diminiſh, and yet numbers might remain 
as before; and were every body to marry who could 
procreate, they certainly would increaſe, but ſtill num- 
bers would never exceed the proportion of ſubſiſtence. 
Could we but ſee. bills of births and deaths for the ci- 
ty of Rome, while in all its glory ; or indeed for the 
ſugar colonies in America, where ſlaves are imported, 
adding the number of thoſe imported to that of births, 
and ſuppoſing the colony neither upon the growing 
nor 
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. but the proportion of them to all in 
the colony, I apprehend, would be far leis than in any 
ſtate in Europe, where ſlavery does not prevail. 
It may be alledged, that were all to marry, the con- 
ſequence would be a great multiplication. I ſay not; 
or if it were, what ſort of multiplication would it be? 


a multitude of children who never could come to man- 
hood; or who would ſtarve their parents, and increaſe 


miſery. beyond expreſſion. All therefore that can be 
learned from bills of mortality, &c. is, that if the births 
exceed the deaths, and that all remain in the country, 
numbers will increaſe; that if the deaths exceed the 
births; numbers will diminiſh; but while they ſtand at 
par, no concluſion, can be drawn as to numbers in ge- 
neral : theſe will be in a leſs proportion as abuſive pro- 
creation goes forward; and, vice verſa, they will be in 
a greater. There ſtill hangs a cloud upon this ſubject: 
let me therefore reaſon. upon an example. Suppoſe the 


inhabitants of a country to ſtand at 6,000,000, one-thir- 


tieth to die every year, and as many to be born, that is 
the births and burials to ſtand at 200,000 ; that every 
three marriages ſubſiſting produce a child every year, 
that is 600,000 marriages; let the quantity of food be 
ſuppoſed the ſame, without a poſſibility of being aug- 
mented, Would not the conſequence be, that num- 
bers could not increaſe? Now let me ſuppoſe marri- 
ages carried to 1,000,000, I ſay the effect would be, 
either that they would become in general leſs fruitful, 
or if they ſuffered no diminution in this particular, that 
the bills of births and deaths would rite to 333,333; 
that is to ſay, they would be to the number ot inhabi- 
tants as 1 to 18, inſtead of being as 1 to 30. Now 
this increaſe of mortality proceeding from want of 
food, either the old would ſtarve the young, or the 


young would ſtarve the old; or a third caſe, more 


probable than either, would happen, the rich would 
ſtarve the poor. What would be the conſequences in 
all theſe three ſuppoſitions? In the firſt, the number 
of 6,000,000 would be found to diminiſh; becauſe 
the proportion of large conſumers would riſe, and 
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mortality would increaſe among the children. In the 
ſecond the ſtandard number would augment, becauſe 
the proportion of ſmall conſumers” would rife, and 
mortality would creaſe among the parents: In the 
third numbers would remain pretty much the ſame, 
-but miſery and diſtreſs would lay all the lower claſſes 
waſte. It 1s computed that one half of mankind die 
before the age of puberty in countries where numbers 
do not augment ; from this I conclude, that too ma- 
ny are born. If methods therefore are fallen upon to 
render certain diſeaſes leſs mortal to children, all the 
good that will be got by it, in general, will be to ren- 
der old people of the lower claſſes more wretched ; 
for if the firſt are brought to live, the laſt muſt die. 

From theſe ſpeculations I cannot help wiſhing to ſee 
| bills of mortality made out for different claſſes, as well 
as for different ages. Were this executed it would be 
an eaſy matter to perceive, whether the mortality 
among children proceeds from diſeaſes to which infan- 
cy is neceſſarily expoſed, or from abuſtve procreation. 
I am pretty much convinced before I ſee the experi- 
ment, that it proceeds from the latter ; but ſhould ex- 
perience prove it, the principles I have laid down 
would acquire an additional force. In the mean time, 
I muſt conclude, that it is not for want of marrying 
that a people does not increafe, but from the want of 
ſubſiſtence; and it is miſerable and abuſive procreation ne 
which ſtarves one half of the whole, and is the foun- ha 
tain of ſo much wretchedneſs. ch 
Upon the whole, I may ſay, that were it poſſible to ſh 
get a view of the general ſtate of births and burials in W. 
every claſs of the inhabitants of a country, marriage cla 
might ſurely be put upon a better footing than ever it we 
has been, for providing a determined number of good ch 
and wholeſome recruns every year towards rational cal 
multiplication. This is walking in the light, and is a and 
means of procuring whatever augmentation of ha 
you wiſh for. What difficulties may be found in the 
execution, nothing but experience can ſhew; and this, 
to a judicious eye, will point out the remedy. In my 
opinion, this will be far better than a general natura- 
lization, 
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lization, which I take to be a leap in the dark. For 


however eaſy it may be to naturalize men, I believe 
nothing is ſo difficult as to naturalize 'cuſtoms and fo- 


reign habits; and the greateſt bleſſing any nation can 


enjoy, is an uniformity of opinion upon every point 
which concerns public affairs and the adminiſtration 


of them. When God bleſſes a people, he makes them 


unanimous, and beſtows upon them a governor who 
loves them, and who is beloved, honoured and reſ- 
pected by them; this, and this only, can create una · 
nimity. | f1 „% top 

Let this ſuffice at preſent, as to the diſtribution, 
employment, and increaſe of a people. Upon the 
proper employment of the free hands, the proſperity 
of every ſtate muſt depend: conſequently the princi- 
pal care of a ſtateſman ſhould be, to keep all employ- 
ed, and for this purpoſe he muſt acquire an exact 
knowledge of the ſtate of every denomination, in or- 
der to prevent any one from riſing above, or ſinking 
below that ſtandard which is beſt proportioned to the 
demand made for their particular induſtry. As the 
bad conſequences reſulting from the loſs of this exact 
balance are not immediate, a moderate attention, 
with the help of the proper recapitulations, will be 
ſufficient to direct him. 

This and the two preceding chapters have in a man- 
ner wholly treated of the employment of the free 
hands: I muſt now conſider the effects of an over- 
charge of thoſe employed in agriculture. Here we 
ſhall ſtill diſcover inconveniencies, reſulting from the 
want of that juſt proportion in the diſtribution of 
claſſes, which gives health and vigour to a ſtate ; and 
we ſhall ſee how it may happen, that even an over- 
charge of inhabitants in general may become a politi- 
cal diſeaſe; as an abundance of blood, however rich 
and good, may affect the health of the human body. 
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c HAP. XIV. 


Of the Abuſe of Agriculture and Pepulation. 


HAVE taken notice above of two performances, 

I wherein the authors, with equal ability, have treat- 

ed of the numbers of mankind; a ſubje& which has a 
very cloſe connection with political oeconomy. 

Although (as I have ſaid) I do not pretend to de- 


ceide between them as to the point in diſpute, I find 


that in this chapter I ſhall be naturally led into a chain 
of reaſoning very contrary to that of Mr. Wallace, 
which is a thing I ſhould have. diſp« with, did not 
the merit of his performance in the eyes of the learn- 
ed world appear ſufficient to draw my attention. 

Agriculture is without all doubt the foundation of 
multiplication, which muſt ever be in proportion to it; 
that is, to the earth's productions, as has been ſaid. 
But it does not follow, that in proportion to — 
cation thoſe produced muſt. of courſe become uſeful to 
one another, and uſeful to the ſociety in general. 
Now I conſider e rapes as no otherwiſe uſeful 
to a ſtate, than in fo far as the additional number be- 
comes ſo, to thoſe who are already exiſting, whom J 
conſider as the body-politic of the ſociety. 1 it there- 
fore happens, that an additional number produced do 
no more than feed themſelves, then I perceive no ad- 
vantage gained to the ſociety by their production. If, 
without rendering any equivalent ſervice, they are fed 
by others, there 1s a loſs. 

Agriculture may be ſaid to be carried to its utmoſt 
extent, when the earth is ſo laboured as to produce the 
greateſt quantity of fruits poſſible for the uſe of man; 
and in judging of the improvement of two ſpots of 
ground of the ſame extent, that may be ſaid to be 
moſt improved which produces the greateſt quantity 
of food : but as to population, the queſtion does not 
ſtop there; ſor let the quantity be equal on both, yer 
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if the inhabitants of the one be more frugal livers than 
thoſe of the other, this circumſtance alone will make 
an inequality. If agriculture therefore be conſidered 
only with reſpect to population, we muſt conſider that 
country as beſt peopled, where productions are 
the moſt abundant, and 1 the inhabitants are the 


3; 


Sy moſt fober. Thus much with regard to the extent of 
* agriculture and population : we come now to conſider 
* the inconveniencies which may reſult to a from 
an over- ſtretch, or from what I call an abuſe of either 
le the one or the other. 
nd I call every thing an abuſe in ſociety y which implies 
8 a contradiction to the ſpirit of it, 2 which draws 
CG along with it an inconveniency to certain claſſes, which 
wow is not compenſated by the general welfare. 
_— The political oeconomy of government is brought 
to perfection, when every claſs in general, and ev 
| of ind vidual in particular, is made to be aiding and a 
wy fiſting to the community, in proportion to the aſſiſt- 
ud. ance he receives from it. This conveys my idea of a 
pl free and perfect ſociety, which is, a general tacit con- 
dy tract, from which reciprocal and proportional ſervices re- 
ral. /ult unttier/ally between all thoſe who compoſe it. | 
ful 
- Whenever therefore any one is found, upon whom 
be- no-body depends, and who depends upon eve 
m | as is the caſe with him who is willing to work for his his 
o_ bread, but who can find no employment, there is a 
1 do breach of the contract, and an abuſe. For the ſame 
= reaſon, if we can ſuppoſe any perſon entirely taken up 
It, in feeding himſelf, depending upon no one, and hav- 
fed ing no-body depending on him, we loſe the idea of 
RF ſociety, becauſe there are no reciprocal obligations be- 
—— tween ſuch a perſon and the other members of the ſo- 
4 ciety. 
* Thoſe who are for employing the whole of a people 
1 „ in n may anſwer, that all their time cannot 


mployed in this occupation, and that in the inter- 
waned — they may apply thernſelves to ſupply reciprocal 
wants. 
Ye very readily agree, that any perſon, who would 
calculate his labour TS purely for his 
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own ſubſiſtence, would find abundance of idle hours. 
But the queſtion. is, whether in good oeconomy ſuch 
a perſon would not be better employed in providing 
nouriſhment for others, than in providing for any other 


- want. When he provides food, he ſurely provides for 


a want; and experience ſhews, that it is better for a 
man to apply cloſe to one trade, than to turn himſelf 


to ſeveral. . 
Hence I conclude, that the beſt way of binding a 


free ſociety together, is by multiplying reciprocal obli- 


gations, and creating a general dependence between 


all its members. This cannot be better effected, than 
by appropriating a certain number of inhabitants, for 
the production of the quantity of food required for all, 
and by diſtributing the remainder into proper claſſes 
for ſupplying every other want. I fay further, that 
this diſtribution is not only the moſt rational, but that 
mankind fall naturally into it; and miſery attends and 
has ever attended thoſe who have been found without 
a particular employment, | 

It muſt not be concluded from this reaſoning, that 
abuſe is always implied when we find any of the claſ- 
ſes of the free hands of a ſtate caſually employed in 
agriculture. | 

There is ſuch a variety of circumſtances in every 
country, that without a peculiar talent of laying prin- 
ciples together, ſo as to anſwer every combination, 
the moſt perfect theory which can be propoſed muſt 
appear defective. 

In countries ilEimproved, where induſtry begins to 
take root, we are not to conclude, that good policy re- 
quires a ſudden and immediate ſeparation between the 
dwellings of the huſbandmen and free hands. Sudden 
revolutions are conſtantly hurtful, and a good ſtateſ- 
man ought to lay down his plan of arriving at per- 
fection by gradual ſteps. | 

If he finds, as is the caſe of rude and uncivilized 
ſcieties, that many are occupied, partly in providing 
ſubſiſtence for their own family, partly, in other uſe- 
fal purſuits, he may by degrees detach as many as he 
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can from every other branch of mduſtry, except that 


of agriculture. The moſt wealthy are the moſt pro- 
r to carry this branch to any degree of perfection. 


he landed men ought to be encouraged by every 
means to apply to the ſtudy of farming. This em- 
ployment has been conſidered as honourable in all ages 
of the world, and very well ſuits the rank, the inter- 
eſt, and the amuſement of gentlemen. - 

The next ſtep is-to introduce manufactures into the 
country, and to provide a ready market abroad for 
every ſuperfluous part of them. The allurement of 
gain will ſoon engage every one to purſue that branch 
of induſtry which ſucceeds beſt in his hands, By 
theſe means many will follow manufactures and aban- 
don agriculture ; others will proſecute their manufac- 
tures in the country, and avail themſelves at the ſame 
time, of ſmall portions of land, proper for gardens, 
graſs for cows, and even for producing certain kinds 
of fruit neceſſary for their own maintenance. 

This I do not con ſider as a ſpecies of farming. It 
is more properly, in a political light, a ſort of village 
life, only the village here appears diſperſed over a large 
extent; and J call it a village life, becauſe here the 
occupation of the inhabitants is principally directed 
towards the proſecution of their trades: agriculture is 
but a ſubaltern conſideration, and will be carried on 
ſo far only, as it occaſions no great avocation from 
the main object. It will however have the effect to 
parcel out the lands into ſmall poſſeſſions: a ſyſtem 
admirably calculated for the improvement of the ſoil, 
and advantageous to population, when the ſpirit of in- 
duſtry is not thereby checked. This is not the caſe 
when ſuch poſſeſſors apply totally to agriculture, and 
content-themſelves with a bare ſubſiſtence from it, 
without proſecuting any other branch of induſtry, or 


forming any plan of ambition for themſelves, or for. 


their-children's emerging from ſo circumſcribed. a 
ſphere of life: from this alone proceeds, in moft 
countries, the inconveniency of a minute ſubdiviſion. 
of land property.. ;;-: + =; | 
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We ſhall preſently fee, by various examples, the 
truth of this prepoſition ;/ and from what oblervations 
T have been able to make, it appears, that a great in- 
convenience flows from it; the property of the lands, 
and not the bare of them, is veſted in the law- 
er claſſes, While they only remain as tenants, the 
intereſt of the proprietor, on one hand, will lead him 
to incorporate theſe ſmall poſſeſſions into larger farms, 
the moment the poſſeſſors, by relaxing from their 
non py occupation, (induſtry) are no longer able 
y a rent above the value of che grounds when let 
in farms; and the intereſt of theſe tenants, on the 
other hand, will frequently lead them to abandon 
ſuch ſmall poſſeſſions, when the proſecution of their 
induſtry demands a change of habitation. Thus the 
intereſt of agriculture will go hand in hand with that 
of induſtry, and claſſes will ſeparate their habitauons, 
according as their reſpective intereſts require. 
It is certainly the intereſt of every landlord, whoſe 
land is ill improved, to multiply habitations upon it, 


xyoviding he makes choice of ſuch people as can live 
by ſome other branch of induſtry than bare agricul- 
ture: and, in many caſes, it may be his advantage 
to incorporate his lands into farms as ſoon as they are 
fully e By this plan he will advance the im- 
rovement of his land: he will multiply the uſeful in- 
bitants; and he will at the ſame time ſhare the pro- 
fits of their induſtry beyond the value of the End 
rent. 5 8 ; 
Buy theſe means has the woollen manufacture in 
England, and the linen in Ireland and Scotland been 
greatly augmented. But as the improvement of land 
oes on, this oeconomy will decline: towns will ſwell 
in conſequence of the principles we are now going to 
deduce, the lands will become more thinly inhabited; 
and farms will by 1 grow more extenſive. I 
appeal to experience for the juſtneſs of this opinion, 
Hence it plainly appears, that, in every light this 
matter can be repreſented, we ſtil! find it impoſſible to 
employ uſefully above a certain part of a people in 
agriculture. The next queſtion is, how to a” 
| t 
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the juſt proportion. For this purpoſe we muſt have 
recourſe to facts, not to theory. We have, in a form- 
er chapter, examined the ſtate of this queſtion with 
regard to one country. I ſhall here only add, that, in 
—— to the culture of the ſoil, and to the num- 
of crops it is made to produce, a greater or le(s 
number will be required; and in proportion to the 
ſurplus of food above what is neceſſary to maintain 
the labourers, will a number of free hands be provided 
for. If therefore a ſpecies of agriculture can be found 
eſtabliſhed, which produces little or no ſurplus, there 
little or no induſtry can be exerciſed; few wants can 
be ſupplied : this will produce a wonderful fimplicity 
of manners, will ruin the ſyſtem of modern policy, 
and produce what I muſt call an abuſe. Let me look 
for ſome examples, in order to ſet this queſtion in a 
clearer light. e 2, DUI 
In the wine-provinces of France, we find the lands 
which lie round the villages divided into very ſmall 
lots, and there cultivation is carried to a very extra- 
ordinary height. Theſe belong in property to the pea- 
ſants, who cultivate the vines. No wg. or can be 
greater than in the conſumption of this produce, and 
the ſmalleſt weed which comes up among the grain, 
is turned to account for the food of animals. The 
roduce of ſuch lands, I may ſay, is intirely conſumed 
by the proprietor and his family, who are all employ- 


ed in the cultivation, and there is no ſuperfluous quan- 


tity here produced for the maintenance of -others. 
Does not this reſemble the diſtribution of lands made 


by the Romans in favour of 5000 Sabine families, 


where each received two plethra of ground. {See 
Numbers of Mankind, p 119.) Now let me examine 
the political ſtate of agriculture, and of other labour 

performed by my French vine-drefſer. 1 d. 
By the ſuppoſition we imply that the bit of land is 
ſufficient for maintaining the man and his family, and 
nothing more; he has no grain to ſell, no food can by 
him be ſupplied to any other perſon whatever ; but the 
ſtate of other lands capable of yielding a ſurplus, ſuch 
as the vineyard, produces a demand for his labour. 
G 4 This 
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This labour conſidered with reſpect to the vine - dreſ- 
ſer, is a fund for providing all his wants in manufac- 
tures, ſalt, &c. and what is over muſt be conſidered 
as his profits, out of which he pays the royal impoſiti- 
ons. The ſame labour, conſidered with regard to the 
proprietor of the vineyard, enters into that neceſſary 
deduction out of the fruits, which, when deducted, 
leaves the remainder, which we call ſurplus, or what 
anſwers to the land rent. This belongs to the propri- 
etor, and becomes a fund for ſupplying all his wants. 
Here we have an idea of ſociety. The vine-drefler 
depends upon the proprietor for the price of his la- 
bour ; the proprietor upon the vine-drefſer for his ſur- 
plus. But did we ſuppoſe all the kingdom parcelled 
out, and laboured, as the ſpot which lies round the 
village, what would become of the vine-dreſſer with 
regard to all his other wants ; there would be no vines 
to dreſs, no ſurplus nouriſhment any where found, 


conſequently no employment, not even life, for thoſe 


who had no land. From this example we diſcover 
the difference between agriculture exerciſed as a trade 
and as à direft means of ſubfiſting,, a diſtinction to be 
attended to, as it will very frequently occur in the 


proſecution of our ſubject. We haye the two ſpecies 


in the vine-dreſler : he labours the vineyard as a trade, 
and his ſpot of ground for ſubſiſtence. We may 
further conclude, that, as to the laſt part, he is only 
uſeful to himſelf; but, as to the firſt, he is uſeful to 
the ſociety, and becomes a member of it; conſequent- 
ly, were it not ſor his trade, the ſtate would loſe no- 
thing, though the vine: dreſſer and his land were both 
ſwallowed up by an carthquake. The food and the 
coniumers would both diiappear together, without the 
leaſt political harm to any body: coniequently, ſuch a 
ſp=cies of agriculrure is no benefit to a ſtate ; and con- 
ſequenty, neither is that ſpecies of mul.iplication, im- 
[= by ſuch a diſtribution of property, any benefit. 
hus an over- extenſion of agriculture and diviſion of 
lands becomes an abuſe, and fo, conſequently, does 
an over-multiplication. 


Here 


ere 
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Here I am obliged to conglude, that thoſe paſſages 
of Roman authors which mention the frugality of that 

ple, and the ſmall extent of their poſſeſſions cannot 
— underſtood, without the knowledge of ma- 
ny circumſtances relative to the manners of thoſe times. 
For if you underſtand ſuch a diſtribution of lands to 
have extended over all the Roman territory, the num- 
ber of the citizens would have far exceeded what they 
appear to have been by the Cenſus, and even ſurpaſs 


all belief. But further, I may be. allowed to aſk, 


whether or no it be ſuppoſed that theſe frugal Romans 
laboured this ſmall portion of lands with their own 


hands and conſumed the produce of it? If I am an- 


ſwered in the affirmative, (which is neceſſary to prove 
the advantages of agriculture's being exerciſed by all 
the claſſes of a people) then I aſk, from whence were 
te inhabitants of Rome, and other cities, ſubliſted ? 
Who fed the armies when in the field ? If theſe were 
fed by foreign grain imported, or plundered from their 
neighbours, where was the advantage of this ſubdivi- 
ſion of lands, and of this extenſive agriculture, which 
could not feed the inhabitants of the ſtate? If it be 
ſaid, that ; notwithſtanding this frugal diſtribution of 
property among the citizens, there was ſtill found ſur- 
plus enough to ſupply both Rome and the armies, 
will it not then follow, that there was no neceſſity for 
employing all the people in agriculture, ſince the la- 
bour of a part might have ſufticed ? _ | | 
That number of huſbandmen, therefore, is the beſt, 
which can provide food for all the ſtate; and that number 
of inhabitants is the beſt, which is compatible with the full 

employment of every one of them, | 
Idle mouths are only uſeful to themſelves, not to 
the ſtate ; conſequently, are not an object of the care 
of the ſtate, any further than to provide employment 
for them; and their welfare (while they remain uſe- 
leſs to others) is, in a free country, purely a matter 
of private concern. Let me take another example for 

the further illuſtration of this matter. 

Thoſe who travel into the ſouthern provinces of 
Spain find large tracts of land quite uncultivated, 
| producing 
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producing only a ſcanty paſture for herds of the leſſer 
cattle. Here and there are found interſperſed ſome 
ſpots of watered lands, which, from the profuſion of 
every gift which nature-can beſtow, ſtrike a northern 
traveller with an idea of paradiſe. In ſuch places vil- 
lages are found, and numbers of inhabitants. It muſt 
be allowed that induſtry and labour do not here go 
forward as in other countries ; but to ſupply this want 
charity ſteps in. Charity in Spain (in proportion to 
its extent) 1s as powerful a principle towards multiph- 
cation as induſtry and labour. ever gives food 
groves numbers : but charity cannot extend beyond 
ſuperfluity, and this muſt ever be in proportion to in- 
duſtry. Theſe watered lands are well laboured and 
improved. The value of them in one ſenſe, is in pro- 
portion to their fertility, and the ſurplus of the labour- 
ers ſhould naturally be given for an equivalent in mo- 
ney or work : but this equivalent cannot be found, 
becauſe the conſumers have neither the one nor the 
other. If the Spaniards, therefore, were not the moſt 
charitable people upon earth, it is very plain that the 
labouring of theſe watered lands would diminiſh, until 
it came upon a level with the wealth and induſtry of 
the conſumers. But here it is otherwiſe : labour goes 
on mechanically, and without combination of circum- 
ſtances, and the poor live in eaſe, in proportion to the 
plenty of the year. 

Here then 1s a third principle of multiplication. 
The firſt is ſlavery, or a violent method of making 
mankind labour; the fecond is induſtry, which is a 
rational excitement to it; the third is charity, which 
reſembles the manna in the deſert, the gift of God 
upon a very extraordinary occaſion, and when nothing 
elſe could have preſerved the lives of his people. 
Whether, in all caſes, this principle of chriſtianity ad- 
vances the proſperity of a modern ſociety (when com- 
plied with from obedience to precept, without conſult- 
ing reaſon as to the circumſtances of times and fitua- 
tions) is a queſtion which lies out of my road to exa- 
mine. The action, conſidered in the intention of the 
agent, muſt in every cafe appear highly beautiful, and 
we 
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we plainly ſee how —— 
jo UI A FADE ee er 
advantageous to (0-1 

Now if we examine the Hens bag mY indy 
territory $s Spaniſh vi we find, u 
whole, no more —— fruits than upon he French 
vine- dreſſer's portion of land; conſequently, if all 
Spain was laboured and inhabited like this village and 
its (mall garden, as it is called, it would be: — 
populous country in the world, the moſt fimple in the 
manner of living; but it never could communicate the 
idea of a vigorous or à flouriſhing ſtate. It is the em- 
22 of the 8 can impreſs 


Now in this laſt example, what a number of free 
hands do we find: are not all the poor of this clats? 
Would it not be better if all theſe by their labour could 
purchaſe their ſubſiſtence, than be obliged to receive 
it in the precarious manner they do? Can one ſuppoſe 
all theſe people induſtrious, without implying what 1 
_ ſuperfluity of labour ? Is not this luxury, accords 

ng to my definition of it? Where would be the harm 
if the Spaniſh farmer, who gives a third of his crop 
in charity, ſtiould in return receive ſome changes of 
raiment; ſome convenient furniture for his houſe, ſome 
embelliſhment to his habitation; theſe things would 
coft him nothing; he would receive them in exchange 
for what he now gives from a principle of charity, and 
thoſe WhO have a prerarious, would have a certain 
livelihood. Let us travel a little further in ſearch of 
the abuſe of population. 

In Germany, we find many ſmall towns, formed 
into corporations, enjoy certain privileges. 
The freedom of ſuch towns is not eaſily purchaſed; 
and one, upon conſidering outward circumſtances, 
muſt be not a little ſurprized to hear — 
ſed, when offered, to obtain it. Round theſe towns 
there is a ſmall territory divided: into very ſmall ports 
ons, and not able to maintain the inhabitants: theſe 
lands therefore are mfinitely overſtocked with huſ- 
bendmen; for every, proprietor, leſs or more, con- 
cerns 
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cerns himſelf with the cultivation. Here, one who 


would aſpire to extend his poſſeſſion would, according 


to the ſentiment of Manius Curius Dentatus, certain- 
ly be conſidered as a dangerous citizen, and a hurtful 
member of the ſociety. Thoſe lots are divided among 
the children of the proprietors, who are free of the 
town, by which means they are conſtantly ſplitting by 


multiplication, and conſolidating by death, and by 


marriage: , theſe nearly balance one another, and pro- 


po remains divided as before. A ſtranger is at a 


s to find out the reaſon why the liberty of fo poor a 
ttle town ſhould be ſo valuable. Here it is: firſt 
there are certain advantages enjoyed in common, ſuch 
at the privilege of paſture on the town lands, and 
others of a like nature; but I find the charges which 


the burgeſſes are obliged to pay, may more than com- 


penſate them. The principal reaſon appears to be, 
that no one who has not the liberty of town can 
ſettle in a way of induſtry ſo as to marry and have a 
family: becauſe without this his labour can only be 
directed towards furniſhing the wants of peaſants who 
hve in villages; theſe are few, and little ingenuity is 
required for it. In towns there is found a greater di- 
verſity of wants, and the people there have found 'out 
mechanically, that if ſtrangers were allowed to ſtep in 
and ſupply them, their own: children would ſtarve; 
therefore the heads of the corporation, who have an 
intereſt to keep up the price of work, have alto an in- 
tereſt to hold the iberty of their-town at a high value. 
This appears to me a pretty juſt repreſentation of the 
preſent ſtate of ſome towns I have ſeen, relative to 


the preſent object of inquiry. 


But as induſtry becomes extended, and — and 
manufactures are eſtabliſhed, this political oecanomy 


muſt diſappear. 
Such a change, however, nil not probably happen 


without the interpoſition of the ſovereign, and a new 


of adminiſtration; what elſe can give a turn to this 
ſpirit of idleneſs, or rather, as I may call it, of this 


trifling induſtry ? Agriculture can never be a proper 
occupation for thoſe who live in towns: this therefore is 


an abuſe of it, or rather indeed an abuſe of mp 


— 
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Eaſe and plenty can never enter a little town, but 
by the means of wealth; wealth can never come in 
dut by the produce of labour going out; and when 
people labour purely for their own ſubſiſtence, they 
only make the little money they have circulate, but 


can acquire nothing new; and thoſe who with difficul- 


ty can maintain themſelves, can never hope to increaſe 
eir numbers. 

If in fpite of the little induſtry ſet on foot in ſuch 
towns, the generative faculty ſhall work its effect and 
increaſe numbers, this will make the poor parents ſtill 
divide, and miſery will enſue ; this again may excite 
compaſſion, and that will open the cheſts of thoſe who 
have a charitable diſpoſition ; ' hoſpitals are founded for 
the relief of the poor, they are quickly filled, and as 
many neceſſitous remain as ever. The reaſon 1s 
plain ; the hoſpital applies a palliative for the abuſe, 


but offers no cure. A tree is no ſooner diſcharged of 


its branches than it puſhes new ones. It has been ſaid, 
that numbers are in proportion to food ; conſequent- 
ly, poor are 1n proportion to charity. Let the King 
give his. revenue in charity, he will ſoon find poor 
enough to conſume it. Let a rich man ſpend 
100,000, a year upon a table, he will find gueſts (the 
beſt in the kingdom) for every cover. Theſe things, 
in my way of conſidering them, are all analogous, and 
flow from the ſame principle. And the miſery found 
in theſe little German towns, is another modification 
of the abuſe of population. Theſe examples ſhew the 
inconveniencies and abuſes which reſult from a miſap- 
plication of inhabitants to agriculture, which produ- 
ces a population more burthenſome than beneficial to 
a modern ſtate. 

If the ſimplicity of the antients is worthy of imita- 
tion, or if it appears preferable to the preſent ſyſtem, 
which it is not my buſineſs to decide, then either ſla- 
very muſt be introduced to make thoſe ſubſiſt who do 
not labour, or they muſt be fed upon charity. La- 
bour and induſtry can never, I think, be recommend- 
ed on one hand, and the effects of them proſcribed on 
the other. If a great body of warlike men (as oy 
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the caſe in Sparta) be conſidered as eſſential to the 
well being of the ſtate; if all trade and all fuperffuity 
be forbid amongſt them, and no employment but mi- 
htary exerciſes allowed; if all theſe warriors be fed at 
public tables, muſt you not either have a ſet of helotes 
to plow the ground for them, or a parcel of chari- 
table Spaniſh farmers to feed them gratis. 

Thus much I have thought might be of uſe to ſay to 
illuſtrate the principles I have laid down. I find theſe 
very contrary to the _—_— which runs through the 
whole of the performance which I mentioned above, 
and which I have had in my eye. A more particular 
examination of it might be uſeful, and even — 
but it would engage me in too long a diſquiſition 
the nature of this work. I cannot however help, in 
this place, adding one obſervation. more, in conſe- 
quence of our principles, which ſeems contrary to the 
ſtrain of our ingenious author's reaſoning. I ſay ſeems, 
becauſe almoſt all difference of opinion upon ſuch ſub- 
jects proceeds from the defect of language in tranſ- 
mitting our ideas when complex or abſtract. 

The effect of diſeaſes which ſweep off numbers of 
people does not eſſentially diminiſh population, except 
when they come ſuddenly or irregularly, any' more 
than it would neceſſarily diſpeople the world if all man- 
kind were to be ſwept off the hogs at the age of forty 
{1x years. I apprehend that in man, as in every other 
animal, the, generative faculty is more than able to 
repair all loſſes occaſioned by regular diſeaſes; and I 
have ſhewn, I think, more than once, that multipli- 
cation never can ſtop but for want of food. As long 
then as. the labour of man can continue annually to 
produce the ſame quantity of food as at preſent, and 
that motives are found to make him labour, the ſame 
numbers may be fed, and the generative faculty, 
which from one pair has produced ſo many milhons, 
would certainly do more than keep up the ſtock, al- 
though no perſon were to paſs the age above-mention- 
ed. Here is the proof: was the life of man confined 
to forty ſix years, the ſtate of mortality would be in- 

creaſed in the proportion which thoſe who die _— 
orty 
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forty ſix bear to thoſe who die under this age. This 
proportion is, I believe, as 1 to 10, conſequently, 
mortality would increaſe one tenth, conſequently, 
numbers would be kept up by one tenth increaſe upon 


births; and ſurely the generative faculty of man far 


exceeds this proportion, when the other requiſites for 


propagation, to wit, food, &c, are to be found, as by 
the ſuppoſition. 


S H A D. XV: 


Application of the above Principles to the State off Popu- 
| lation in Great-Britain. et. 


LETTER from Dr. Brakenridge, 
addreſſed to George Lewis Scott, Eſq; which 

I found in the Daniſh Mercury for March 1958, ſur- 
niſhes me with a very good. opportunity of applying 


the principles we have been laying down to the ſtate 


of population in Great-Britain. I ſhall therefore, ac- 
cording to my plan, paſs in review that gentleman's 
opinion, without entering upon any refutation of it. I 
ſhall extract the propoſitions he lays. down, examine 
the concluſions he draws from them, and then ſhew 
wherein they differ from thoſe which reſult from the 
theory eſtabliſhed in this inquiry. 

The author's calculations and ſuppoſitions as to mat- 
ters of fact ſhall be taken for granted, as I believe the 
firſt are as good as any that can be made, upon a ſub- 
ject where all the data required for ſolving the problem 
are quite a piece of gueſs-work. 

I muſt follow the Mercury, not having the original. 

Prop. I. After a very cloſe examination, ſays our 
author, I find, that our iſlands gain, as to population, 
abſolutely no more than what is requiſite for repairing 
their loſſes, and that, in England itſelf numbers would 
diminiſh, were they not recruited from Ireland and 
Scotland. | 

Prop. II. Men, able to carry arms, that is from 
18 to 56 years, make according to Dr. „ = 

| ourt 


F. R. 8. 
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fourth part of a people; and when a people increaſe in 


numbers, every denomination, as to age increales in 
that proportion : conſequently in England, where the 
number of inhabitants does not exceed fix millions, if 
the annual augmentation upon the whole do not exceed 
18,000, as | am pretty ſure it does not, the yearly 
augmentation of thoſe fit to carry arms will be only 
5500. | 

"I III. In England, burials are to births, as 
100 is to 113. I ſuppoſe that, in Scotland and Ire- 
land, they may be as 100 is to 124. And as there 
may be, in theſe two laſt kingdoms, about two milli- 
ons and a half of inhabitants, the whole augmentation 
may be ſtated at 15,000; and conſequently that, of 
ſuch as are fit to carry arms, at 3,750. Add this 
number to thoſe annually produced in England, and 
the ſum total of the whole augmentation 1a the Britiſh 
iſles will be about 8,250. 

Prop. IV. The ſtrangers, who arrive in England, 


in order to ſettle, are ſuppoſed to compenſate thoſe. 


who leave the country with the ſame intent. | 


Proe. V. It is out of this number of 8,250, that 


all our loſſes are to be deduced. If the colonies, wars, 
and navigation, carry off from us annually 8,000 
men, the Britiſh iles cannot augment in people : if 
we loſe more, numbers muſt diminiſh. 

Prop. VI. By calculations, ſuch as they are, our 
author finds, that upon an average of 66 years, from 
1690 to 1756, this number of 8000 have been annu- 
ally loſt, that is, have died abroad in the colonies, in 
war, or on the account of navigation. 

PRor. VII. That, ſince the inhabitants of Britain 
and Ireland are about 8,000,000, and that the aug- 
mentation is annually about 8000, we may conclude 
in general for all Europe, that, for every million of 
inhabitants, there is an annual augmentation of 1000 
conſequently, every thouſand men flain in war muſt 


deſtroy all the augmentation of a million of inhabi- 


tants during a year. Conſequently France, which con- 
tains 14 millions, according to Sir William Petty, hav- 
| ing 
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ing loſt above 14, 00 men a- year, during the ſame 
66 years, cannot have augmented in population. 
Por. VIII. That the progreſs of trade and naviga - 
tion augmenting the loſs of people by ſea, muſt con- 
ſequently have diminiſhed population over all Europe 
ROP. IX. The exportation of our corn proves what 
the above propoſitions have demonſtrated. - For ſup» 
poſing the progreſs of agriculture to compenſate the ad- 
ditional quantity diſtilled of late years, there is ſtill 
one ſixth of the crop exported, which proves that our 
numbers are ſmall, and that they do not augment..; 
From theſe propoſitions our author concludes, that 
what ſtops multiplication in the Britiſh: iſles. is, i ſt, 
That living in celibacy is become a- la- mode: adly, 
That wars have been carried on beyond the nation's 
force: gdly, That the uſe of ſpirituous liquors deſtroys 
great numbers of jahabitants. -/ , 1 eG 
I ſhall now ſhortly apply the principles I have, been 
laying down, in order to reſolve every phenomenon 
here deſcribed, as to the population of. Great Britai 
Theſe I ſhall willingly take for granted, as it is of no 
conſequence to my reaſoning, whether they be exact 
or not: it is enough that they may be ſo; and the 
queſtion here is only to account for them. 
England, ſays he, would diminiſh in numbers, were 
it not; recruited from Scotland and Ireland. This I 
ſay, is a contingent, not a certain,, conſequence.; T 
did thoſe grown-up adventurers ceaſe to come in, the 
inhabitants of England themſelves would undoubtedly, 
multiply, provided an additional number of breeders 
could be found, able to bring up their children. Now. 
the importation of grown men into a country in fo far 
reſembles the importation of ſlaves into our colonies, 
that the one and the other diminiſhes the price of la- 
bour, and thereby prevents marriage among certain 
claſſes of the — — 2 are not ſufficient 
for bringing up a family: and when any ſuch do mar- 
ry notwithſtanding, they do not multiply, as has been 
laid. Now were the Scots and Ixiſh to come no more 
into England, the price of labour would riſe; thoſe 
who now cannot bring up children, might then be 
Vol. I. H enabled 
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— it, and this would make the Bngliſh 
multiply themſelves ; that is, it would augment the 
TrutriberoFrrtheir own breeders. On the other hand, 
dic the price of labour tontimue too low to prove a 
— wo for an additional number of 
Engin breeders, the contingent conſequence would 
take place; that is, numbers would diminiſh, ac- 
cofding to our author's ſuppoſition, and the exporta · 
tion Bram would inereaſe, in proportion to that di- 
rrmution; and did foreign demand for grain alſo di- 
minith, then agriculture would ſuffer, and every thing 
would decline; but ef this more as we go along. 
The repreſentatien he gives of the ſtate of popula- 
not an thefe conntries, is one modification of what 1 
have called a —— incapacity of people's increaſing in 
numbers. It is juſt ſo in Africa, where the inhabitants 
are ſold; juſt ſo in Switzerland, and 1n many moun- 
tainous countries, where inhabitants deferr, in order 
ee their fartunes elſewhere. The national ſtock 
retnams at an qual ſtandard, and rhe ion 
— births above burials is oonſtantly in proportion tb 
exportation of inhabitants. Let this 
riſe Ru high, an increaſe of national population is 
no- ways eſſe to be impled from thisphenomenon 
alone, but rrrtiſt proceed from other cauſes. | 
Fean find ele eee by any author to prove, 
or even to induce one to beheve, that had the lives of 


_— jo — 6 rg been yearly preſerved from ex- 


angers, numbers would have 
5 ch a coed nam in a manner mon? years peace after the 
* „ many years. before, a ve 
ructive war had — carried on. Had the 
of births been produced from _— to 1913, had 
they been compared with thoſe from this laſt period to 
r739, when the Spaniſh war began, had we ſeen 8 
f „ from year to year during thoſe 
aſt 26 years, ſuch as might be expected from the pre- 
48 conſiderable — * at — — ** 
2 men, juſt in the period of life 
A be Meng Mes be hood oy to conclude, 
aN had dene hurt FR 
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by interrupting the propagatioh of the ſpecies. But 
if b abs ery + the OY: birtlis for a Fonſlcetatle 
ne of years, ih war and in peace, one can dif= 
cover no ſcnſible difference, it is very natural to coti- 
elude, either that thoſe wars did hot deſttoy many 
breeders, or that others muſt have ſlipt in Greet, 
and bred in the place of thofe who had been killed. 


What otherwiſe can be the reaſon why the jiuth 
which our author ſuppoſes to have been deſtroy 


abroad, ſhould {6 exactly cottipenſate the annual aug- 
mentation, but only that thoſe nations are ſtocked to 
the full proportion of their ſubſiſtence: and what is 
the reaſon why, after a deſtructive war, which, by 
the ſuddenneſs of the revolution, ſweeps off numbers 
of the grown men, and diminiſhes the original ſtock, 
numbers ſhould in a few years get up to the former 
ſtandard, and then ſtop a-new. TT: 
From our author's repreſentation of the bills of 
births and deaths, I ſhould be apt to ſuſpect, in con- 
ſequence of m l that upon a proper exami- 
nation it would be found, that, in thoſe years of war, 
the proportion of births to deaths had been higher than 
in years of peace, becauſe more had died abroad. 
And, had the ſlaughter of the inhabitants gone gra- 
dually on, increaſing every year beyond the 8,250, I 
am of opinion, that the proportion of births might very 
poſſibly have kept pace with-it. On the contrary, du- 
ring the years of peace, the proportion ſhould have di- 
minifhed, and had nobody died out of the country at 
a ON births and deaths would have become exactly 
rank what I have here ſaid, the reader may per- 
ceive, that it is not without reaſon that I have treated 
the principles relating to my ſubject in general, and 
that [ avoid as much as poſſible to reaſon from facts al- 
ledged as to the ſtate of particular countries. Thoſe 
our author butlds upon may be true, and thay 
be falſe: the proportion of births and deaths in 
one place is no rule for another; we know nothing 
exactly about the ſtare of this queſtion in the 
Briciſh iſles ;- and it may _ daily vary, from a _ 
2 
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ind circumſtances; War may deſtroy population as 
well as agriculture, and it may not, according to cir- 
cumſtances. When the calamity falls upon the breed- 
ers, and when theſe are ſuppoſed the only people in the 
country in a capacity of bringing up their children, 
births will ſoon diminiſh. . When it deſtroys the indi- 
gent, who cannot bring up their children, or who do 
not marry, births will remain the ſame. The killing 
the wethers of a flock of ſheep does not diminiſh the 
brood of lambs next year; the killing, of old pigeons 
makes a pigeon houſe thrive. -- When the calamity falls 
upon the farmers, who make our lands produce, agri- 
culture is hurt, no doubt: does it fall upon the ſuper- 
fluities cf cities, and other claſſes of the free hands, it 
may diminiſh manufacturers, but agriculture will 
on, while there is a demand for its produce; and if a 
diminu:ion of conſumption at home be a conſequence 
of the war, the augmentation upon exportation will 
more than compenſate it. I do not find that war 
diminiſbes the demand for ſubſiſtence. 5 
The long wars in Flanders in the beginning of this 
century interrupted agriculture now and then, but did 
not deſtroy it. That in the Palatinate in the end of 
the laſt ruined the country ſo, that it has hardly as 
yet recovered it. War has different effects, accord- 
, 
Oz. The population of the Britiſh iſles is not ſtopt 
for want of food, becauſe one-ſixth part of the crop is 
annually exported. I anſwer, That it is ſtill ſtopt for 
want of food, for the exportation only marks that the 
home demand is ſatisfied; but this does not prove that 
the inhabitants ate full fed, although they can buy no 
more at the exportation- price. Thoſe who cannot 
buy, are exactly thoſe who I ſay die for want of ſub- 
fiſtence: could they buy, they would live and multi- 
ply, and no grain perhaps would be exported. This 
1s a plain conſequence of my reaſoning; and my prin- 
cipal point in view throughout this whole book, .is to 
find out a method for enabling thoſe to buy who at pre- 
. ſent cannot, and who therefore do not multiply; be- 
Faule they can give no equivalent to the 1 
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their ſuperfluity, which conſequently they export. By 
this application of our principles, I have no occaſion to 
call in queſtion our author's facts. It is no matter what 
be the ſtate of the caſe : if the principles I lay down 
be juſt, they muſt reſolve every phenomenon. | 


* — — 
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Why are fe Ls Cn: ut de 16 ror 


Others equally well calculated . r ? 


AHIS queſtion Gone nene under: hh in- 
fluence of the principles already laid down, and 
muſt he reſolved in conſequence of them. It is with 


a view to make the application of theſe, that I have 


propoſed it; and, ia the examination, VEGA 2 
their juſtneſs, or diſcover their defects. 8 

It may be anſwered in general, that n ſuch ai. 
ference muſt proceed from what I call the ſpirit. of the 
government and of the people, which will not only de- 
cide as to numbers, but as ro many other things. I 
muſt however obſerve, that the queſtion in itſelf is of 
little importance, if nothing but numbers be conſider- 
ed; for of what conſequence is it to know how many 
people are in a country, when the employment of them 
does not enter into the inquiry? Belle des, it is only by 
examining the employment of a people, that I can 
form any judgment as to this particular. But as the 
numbers of mankind have been thought a point wor- 
thy of examination, I have choſen this title for a chap- 
ter, which might perhaps 80 more properly ſtood 
under another. 

While ſlavery prevailed, [ ſee no reaſon to concliady' 
againſt the numbers of mankind, as I have ſaid alrea- 
dy: when ſlavery was aboliſhed, and before induſtry 
took place, if my principles be true, that period I think 
ſhould mark the time of the thinneſt population in Eu- 
rope; for I believe it will be found, that there never 
was an example of a country, however fertile by na- 
_ where every one was- 3 free; where there 
| 3 was 
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vas little or no induſtry, nor labour, but in agrieul- 
ture ; and where, at the ſame time, there were many 
inhabitants, not beggars, nor living upon charity. 
have mentioned this ſo often, that I am afraid of ti- 
ring my reader with yſcleſs repetitions, I have 
brought it in here, only to give him an opportunity 
of applying this principle to the ſolution of the queſtion 
cel begir by alking what is vol 
1 in my inquiry by aſking what is under- 
; ſtood, by a country's being populous; far that term 
J preſents different ideas, if circumſtances are not at- 
| tended to. I — heard it ſaid, that F rance was a 
deſert, and that there was no- body found in it op 
towns z while in England one cannot travel half a ny! 
without finding a farm, perhaps two together ; and in 
| looking reund, ape ſees the whole country divided in- 
to {mall poſſeſſions. The difference here found, I ap- 
prehend, decides nothing in favour of, or againſt the 
real populouſneſs of the one or the other, but proceeds 
entirely from circumſtances relative to agriculture, - 
and to the diſtribution of free hands. Thele cixcum- 
ſtances will be better underſtood from the examina- 
tion of facts, than from the beſt theory in the world. 
Let one conſider the ſtate of agriculture in Picardy 
and in Beauce, and then.compare it with the practice 
in many provinces in England, and the contraſt will 
appear ſtriking. Were there more foreſt in England, 
to ſupply the inhabitants with fuel, I 1magine many in- 
cloſures, uſeful at firſt for improving the grounds, 
would be taken away, and the country laid more 
open; were wolves leſs common in France, there | 
would be found more ſcattered farms. Cattle there 
muſt be ſhut up in the night, and cannot be left in 
the fields; this is a great diſcouragement to inclolang. | 
Where there are no incloſures, there are few advanta- | 
ges to be found from eſtabliſhing the farm-houſe ex- 
actly upon the ſpot of ground to be laboured ; and 
then the advantages which reſult to certain claſſes of | 
( 
I 
1 


inhabitants, from being gathered together, the farm- 
ers with the tradeſmen, are found to preponderate. 
Thus the French farmers are gathered into villages, 


and 
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I. 
1 and the Engliſh remain upon their fields. - But further, 
ny in Picardy and Reauce agriculture has been long eſta- 
I bliſhed, and, I imagine, that, at the time when lands 
ti- were firſt broken up; or rather improved, their habi- 
ve tations muſt have been cloſer together. 
ty This drawing er of inhabitants muſt leave 
on many ruinous poſſeſſions, and this, by the by, is one 
reaſon why people cry out upon the deſolation of 
er- France, becauſe ruinous houſes (which may often 
m times be a mark of impre not of deſertion) 
at- are found in different places in the country. Pa 
8 a has grown conſiderably in bulk, and from hi it na- 


turally N that the country round is purged of 
idle mout If this makes labour dear in the coun- 


try ; it is the City alone which ſuffers by it, the 'coun-. 
in- try muſt certainly be the gainers: So much for two 
ap- ſpecies of population in two of the beſt inhabited 
the countries of Europe. I now come to another in one 
eds of the worſt. en es 0 TENN 
Ire, - In ſome countries you find every farm-houfe fut« 
m- rounded with ſmall huts, 3 by numbers of peo- 
na- ple, ſuppoſed to be uſeful to the farmer, Theſe in 
id. Scotland are called cottars, (cottagers) becauſe they 
dy live in cottages: If you confider them m a political 
ice light, they will appear to be inhabitants appropri 
will for agriculture. In one fenſe they are ſo, if by that 
nd, you underftand the gathering in of the fruits; in ano- 
in- ther they are not, if by agriculture you underſtand 
ds, the turning up the ſurface. I bring in this example, 
ore and ſhall enlarge a little upon it, becauſe I imagine it 
ere to be, leſs or more, the picture of Europe 400 years 
ere ago. 5 1 
t in The Scotch farmer muſt have hands to gather in a 
ing. ſcanty produce, ſpread over a large extent of ground. 
ta- He has ſix cottars, I ſhall ſuppoſe; but theſe cottars 
ex- muſt have wives, and theſe wives will have children, 
and and all muſt be fed before the maſter's rent can be paid. 
s of It never comes into the cottar's head to ſuppoſe that his 
m- children can gain money by their labour; the farmer 
ate. never ſuppoſes that it is poſſible for him to pay his 
ges, rent without the aſſiſtance of his cottars to tend ms 


and H 4 cattle, 
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cattle, and gather in his crop; and the maſter cannot 
89 againſt the cuſtom of the country, without laying 
his land waſte. All theſe children are ready at the 
farmer's diſpoſal; he can without any expence, ſend 
what parcels of ſheep he pleaſes, to different diſtances 


of half a mile or more, to feed upon ſpots of ground 


which, without the conveniency of theſe children, 
would be entirely loſt. By this — of farming, land- 
lords who have a great extent of country which they 
are not able to improve, can let the whole in a very few 
farms, and at the ſame time all the ſpontaneous pro- 
duce of the earth is gathered in and conſumed. If 
you compare the rent of theſe lands with the extent, 
it appears very ſmall ; if you compare it with the num- 
bers fed upon the farm, you will find that an eſtate 
in the highlands maintains, perhaps, ten times as ma- 


ny people as another of the ſame value in a good and 


fertile province. Thus it is in ſome eſtates, as in ſome 


convents of the begging order, the more mouths the 


better cheer | | 

I ſhall now ſuppoſe our modern policy to inſpire an 
ingenious or public ſpirited lady to ſet up a weaver or 
two at a farm-houſe. The cottars begin to ſpin; 
they will be a long time in attaining to a dexterity ſuf- 
ficient to appear at the weaver's houſe, in competition 
with others who are accuſtomed to the trade; conſe- 
quently this manufacture will be long in a languiſhing 
condition ; but if the undertaking is ſupported with 

tience, theſe obſtacles will be got. the better of. 

hoſe. who tended herds of cattle for a poor mainte- 
nance, will turn themſelves to a more profitable occu- 
pation ; the farmer will find more difficulty in getting 
hands, he will complain, perhaps give way ; the maſter 
will loſe a year's rent, and nobody will take fo exten- 
ſive a farm; it muſt be divided, then it muſt be im- 


proved, and then it produces more grain upon one 


| tenth, than perhaps formerly was produced upon the 


whole, This grain is bought with the price of ſpin- 
ning ; the parents divide with the children, who are 
fed, and ſpin in their turn. When this is accompliſh- 
ed, what is the revolution? Why, formerly the earth 

iy fed 
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fed all the inhabitants with her ſpontaneous producti- 


ons, as I may call them; now more labour is exerci- 


ſed upon turning up her ſurface, this ſhe pays in grain, 
which belongs to the ſtrong: man for his labour and 
toil; women and children have no direct ſhare, be- 
cauſe they have not contributed thereto, as they did 
in feeding cattle. But they ſpin, and have money to 
buy what they have not force to produce; conſequent- 
ly they live; but as they become uſeleſs as cottars, 
remove from their mother earth, and gather in- 
to villages. When this change is effected the lands 
appear leſs inhabited; ruinous huts (nay villages I 
may call them) are found frequently, and many 
would be apt to conclude, that the country is depopu- 
lated ; but this is by no means found to be the caſe 
when the whole is ho together. | 
The ſpirit therefore of the principal people of a 


country determines the employment of the lower 


claſſes ; the employment of theſe determines their uſe- 
fulneſs to the ſtate, and their uſefulneſs, their multi- 
plication. The more they are uſeful, the more they 
gain, according to the definition of the contract of ſo- 
ciety; the more they gain, the more they can feed; 


and conſequently the more they will marry and divide 


with their children. This increaſes uſeful population, 
and encourages agriculture. Compare & former 
with the preſent ſituation, as to numbers, as 1o eale, 
as to happineſs ! o 22 
Is it not plain, that when the earth is not improved 
it cannot produce ſo much nouriſhment for man as 
when it 1s? On the other hand, if induſtry does not 
draw into the hands of the indigent, wherewith to 
purchaſe this additional nouriſnment, nobody will be 
at a conſiderable firſt expence to break up ds in 
order to produce it. The withdrawing therefore a 
number of hands from a trifling agriculture forces, in 
a manner, the huſbandman to work the harder; and 
by hard labour upon a ſmall ſpot, the ſame effect is 
produced as with flight labour upon a great extent. 

I have ſaid; that I imagined the ſtate of agriculture 


in the Scotch farm, was a pretty juſt repreſentation of 


the 
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the general ſtate of Europe about 400 years ngo: if 
not in every province of every country; at leaſt in 
every country, for the moſt part. Several reaſons 
induce me to think ſo; firſt, where there is no induſ- 
try, nothing but the earth directly can feed her chil- 
dren, little alienation of her fruits can take place. 
Next, becauſe I find a wonderful analogy between the 
way of living in ſome provinces of different countries 
with what I have been deſcribing. Pipers, blue bon-+ 
nets, and oat-meal, are known in Swabia, Auver 
Limouſin, and Catalonia, as well as in Lochaber: 
numbers of idle, poor, uſeleſs. hands; multitudes of 
children, whom I have found to be fed, nobody 
knows how, doing nothing at the age of fourteen, 
keeping of cattle and going to ſchool, the only occu- 
pations ſuppoſed poſſible for them. If you aſk why 
they are not employed, they tell you becauſe com- 
merce is not in the country : they talk of commerce 
as if it was a man, who comes to reſide in ſome coun- 
tries in order to feed the inhabitants. The truth is, 
it is not the fault of theſe poor people, but of thoſe whoſe 
buſineſs it is to find out employment for them. 
Another reaſon I derive from the nature of the old 
tenures, where we find la ds which now produce large 
quantities of grain, granted for a mere trifle, when at 
the ſame time others in che neighbourhood of cities 
and abbies are found charged with conſiderable preſ- 
tations. This I attribute to the bad cultivation of 
lands at that time, from which I infer, a ſmall popu- 
lation. In thoſe days of trouble and confuſion, con- 
fiſcations were very frequent, large tracts of lands 
were granted to the great lords upon different revolu- 
tions, and theſe finding them often deſerted, as is 
mentioned in hiſtory, (the vaſſals of the former, being 
either deſtroyed or driven out to make place for the 
new comers) uſed to parcel them out for (mall returns 
in every. thing but perſonal ſervice. Such ſudden 
and violent revolutions muſt diſpeople a country; and 
nothing but tranquillity, ſecurity, order and induſtry, 
for ages together, can render it populous. Ag 
Jes 
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Beſides theſe natural cauſes of population and de- 


population (which proceed, as we have obſerved, from 
2 certain turn given to the ſpirit of a people): there are 
others which operate with irreſiſtible force, by ſudden 
and violent revolutions. The King of Pruſſia, for 
example, attempted to people a country all at once, by 
profiting of the deſertion of the Ameri- 
ca is become very poorly peopled in ſome ſpots upon 
the coaſt, and in ſome iſlands, at the expence of the 
exportation of millions from Europe and from Africa; 
ſuch methods never can ſucceed in proportion to the 


attempt. Spain, on the other hand, was depopulated 


by the expulſion of its anti- chriſtian inhabitants. 
Theſe cauſes work evident effects, which there is lit- 
tle occaſion to explain, although the more remote con- 
ſequences of them may deſerve obſervation. I ſhall, 
in another place, have occaſion to examine the manner 
of our peopling America. In this place, 1 ſhall make 
a few obſervations upon the depopulation af Spain, 
and finiſh my chapter. e 1 09; 81 

That country is ſaid to have been antiently very po- 
pulous under the government of the Moors. I am not 
ſufficiently verſed in the politics, economy and man- 
ners of that people, to judge how far theſe might be 
favourable to population: what ſeems, however, to 
confirm what we are told, is, the large repoſitories 
they uſed for preſerving grain, which ſtill remain en- 
tire, though never once made uſe of. They watered 
the kingdoms of Valencia, Murcia. and Granada. 
They. gathered themſelves into cities of which we ſtill 
can diſcover the extent. The country which they now 
poſſes (though drier than Spain) furniſhes Europe 
with conſiderable quantities ain. The palace of 


the Mooriſh King at Granada, ſhews a taſte for luxu- 


ry. The moſque of Cordova ſpeaks a larger capital. 
All theſe are ſymptoms of population, but they only 
help one to gueſs. The numbers which hiſtory men- 
tions to have been driven out, is a better way ſtill of 
judging, if the fidelity of hiſtorians could be depended 
upon, When there is any queſtion about — 
ere 
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Here was an example of a country depopulated in a 
very extraordinary manner: yet I am of opinion, that 


the ſcarcity of inhabitants complained of in that 


country, for a long time after the expulſion, did not 
ſo much proceed from the effects of the loſs ſuſtained, 
as from the contraſt between the ſpirit of thoſe chriſti- 
ans who remained after the expulſion, and their ca- 
tholic deliverers. The Chriſtians who lived amon 
the Moors, were really Moors as to manners, thou 
not as to religion. Had they adopted the ſpirit of 
ſubjects of Caſtile; or had they been governed accord- 
ing to their own, numbers would ſoon have riſen to 
the former ſtandard. But as the Chriſtian lord go- 
verned his Murcian, Andalouſian, and Granada ſub- 
jects, according to the principles of chriſtian policy, 
was it any wonder that in ſuch an age of ignorance, 
rejudice, and ſuperſtition, the country (one of the 
{neſt in the world) ſhould be long in recovering ? 
Recover, however, it did; and ſooner perhaps than 
is commonly believed: for I ſay it was recovered ſo 
ſoon as all the flat and watered lands were brought in- 
to cultivation ; becauſe I have reaſon to believe that 


the Moors never carried their agriculture further in 


theſe ſouthern provinces. 

From this I ſtill conclude, that no deſtruction of 
inhabitants by expulſion, captivity, war, peſtilence or 
famine, is ſo permanently hurtful to population, as a 
revolution in that ſpirit which is neceſſary for the in- 
creaſe and ſupport of numbers. Let that ſpirit be 
kept up, and let mankind be well governed, numbers 
will quickly increaſe to their former ſtandard, after 
the greateſt reduction poſſible: and while they are 
upon the augmenting hand, the ſtate will be found in 
more heart and more vigour, than when arrived even 


at the former height; for ſo ſoon as a ſtate ceaſes to 


ow in proſperity, I apprehend it begins to decay 
th in health and vigour. | 
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In what Manner and according to what Proportion do 
Hang and Scarcity affect a People F 


N a former chapter I have examined this queſtion, 
relatively to mankind fed by the hand of nature: 

I now come nearer home, and ſhall keep cloſe to mo- 
dern times, . conſidering circumſtances and effects 
which by daily experience we ſee and feel. 
[ have often ſaid, that numbers are jn proportion to 
the produce of the earth. I now ſay, that in moſt 
countries of Europe, the food produced in the coun- 
try is nearly conſumed by the. inhabitants : and by 
nearly I underſtand, that the part exported bears a 
ſmall proportion to the home-conſumption. I do by 
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* no means eſtabliſh this as an univerſal propoſition ; but 
an I fay it is true for the moſt part and the intention of 
ſo this chapter is to enable us to judge how far theſe li- 
in- mitations ſhould extend. I allow, for example, that 
at Holland, not producing food for its inhabitants, muſt 
in draw it from ſome country which produces a ſuperflui- 
ty, regularly: but let it be obſerved that Poland, Ger 
of many, Flanders, and England, with many other coun- 
or tries, contribute their contingents to ſupply the de- 
S a mand of the Dutch; and of ſeveral large trading 
m- towns which have ſmall_ territories. This being the 
be caſe, the quota furniſhed by each country, muſt be in 
ers a (mall proportion to the reſpective quantity growing 
ter in it. But theſe are general concluſions upon vague 
are ſuppoſitions, which throw no light on the queſtion. I 
in ſhall therefore endeavour to apply our reaſoning to 
ven facts, and then examine conſequences. . 
to There are few countries, I believe, in Europe more 
cay abounding in grain than England: I ſhall therefore 


keep that kingdom in my eye while I examine this 
matter. Nothing is more common than to hear that 
an abundant crop furniſhes more than three years ſub- 
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ſiſtence : nay, I have found it advanced by an author 
of conſideration, (Advantages and diſadvantages of 
France and Great Britain &c. article Grain) that a 
plentiful year produces five years nouriſhment for the 
inhabitants. If this be a miſtake, it may prove a ve- 
ry hurtful one ih IIS I am, on the con- 
trary, apt to believe, that no annual produce of grain 
ever was ſo great is Bag ts to Bf tis 3 bi- 
tants fifteen months, in that abundance with which they 
feed themſelves in a year of . If this be the caſe, 
at what may we compute the ſurplus in ordinary good 
years? I believe it will be thought a very good year 
which produces full ſubſiſtence for fifteen months; 

and w_ which much exceed this are, I believe very 
rare. 


ere follow my reaſons for differing fo widely 


from the gentleman whom I have cited. If I am in 
the wrong, I ſhall have the moſt ſenſible pleaſare in 
being ſet right ; and nothing will be ſo eafy to any 
one who has acceſs to be better informed as to facts 
than I can pretend to be. | 

I conſider all the yearly * grain in England as 
conſumed at home, except is exported; for I 
cannot admit that any conſiderable quantity is loft : 
that it may be abuſed, miſapplied, drank when it 
ſhould be eat. I do not deny. Thefe 5 
which do not regard the pteſent inquiry. Whether 
therefore it e in bread, beer, fpirits, or 
by animals, I reckon it conſurned ; and in a year when 
the greateſt conſumption is made at home, this I call 
the abundance 11th which the inhabitants feed themſebves 
in years of plenty. Now I find in the performance 
above cited, a ſtate of exportations for five years, 
from 104 to 1750 inclafrve, where the quantity ex- 
ported amounts in all to 5,289,847 quarters of all forts 
of grain. This is not one year's proviſion, according 
to Sir William Petty's calculation, of which we have 
made mention above. The bonnries upon corn (con- 
tinues the author abovementioned) have amounted in 
one year to 500;0001; ſterling. He dors not mention 
the year, and I arm little able: to diſpute that tiattet 
with him. I ſuppoſe it to be true; and ſtill —_— 
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of quarters, which, according 
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tet it be underſtood that the whole was 


exportation wa 
made out of the produce of one crop. I do not find 


that this ſum anſwers to the bounty — 3,000,000 

to Sir William Petty, 
make fix months proviſion. I calculate thus. The 
bounty upon wheat is 55s. a quarter, that upon rye 9s. 
64. that upon barley 25. 64.- theſe are the ſpecies of 
grain commonly exported; caſt the three premiums 
__ and divide by three, the bounty will come 


. $4. at a medium; at which rate 500,000). 


teig will pay the bounty of 29 quarters of 
—— An immenſe quantity to be exported ! but a 

t of a crop ſuppoled capable to 
et 4 England gen be: five years. It may be anſwer- 
ed, that the great abundance of a plentiful yu is 
confiderably diminiſhed when a {ſcanty crop happens 
to precede it, or to follow upon it. In the rſt caſe, 
it is ſooner begun upon; in the laſt, it ſupplies the 
conſumption in the year of ſcarcity, conſiderably. 
This I allow to be juſt; but as it is not uncommon to 
lee a courſe of good years follow one another, the 
ſtate of e tion at ſuch times muſt certainly be 
the beſt; nay, the only method of er real 
extent of ſuperfluity, 

On the other hand, I am apt to deliove, wen there 
never was a year of ſuch ſcarcity. as that the lands of 
England did not produce greatly 
fubſiſtence, uch as the people are wſed to take in years 
4 carcity. 1 fix months of the moſt ſlender ſub- 

ence to fail, I imagine all Europe together might 
perhaps be at a lofs to a quantity fuſficient to 
prevent the greateſt deſolation by famine. 

As I have no acceſs to look into records, I content 
my ſelf with leſs authentic documents. I find then by 
the London news- papers, that, from the 9th of April 
to the 1 gth of Auguſt 1757, while great ſcarcity was 
felt in England, there were declared in the port of 
London no more than 71, 7 Gun quarters of wheat, of 
which 15,529 were not arrived. So that the 
whole quantity there imported to relieve the — 
was 56,199 quarters. Not one month's proviſion => 


above fix months 


1995 
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the inhabitants of that city, reckoning them at 


- 800,000 ſouls! One who has acceſs to look into the 
regiſters of the trade in grain, might in a moment de- 
termine this queſtion. 


Another reaſon which induces me to believe what 


the above arguments ſeem to prove, I draw from 


what I ſee at preſent paſſing in Germany; I mean the 
univerſal complaints of ſcarcity in thoſe armies which 
are now aſſembled, [ 1757} When we compare the num- 
bers of an army, let be of a hundred thouſand men, 


ſuppoſe the ſuite of it to be as many more, and forty 


thouſand horſes, all ſtrangers, (for the others I reckon 
nothing extraordinary) what an inconſiderable number 
does this appear, in proportion to the inhabitants of 
this vaſt country of Germany! Yet let us obſerve the 
quantity of proviſions of all forts conſtantly coming 
down the Rhine, the Moſelle, and many other rivers, 
collected from foreign provinces on all hands; the 
numbers of -cattle coming from Hungary; the loads 
of corn from Poland; and all this in a year which has 


oduced what at any other time would have been cal- 
* an excellent crop. After theſe foreign ſupplies, 


muſt not one be aſtoniſhed to find ſcarcity complained 
of in the provinces where the war is carried on, 
high prices every where elſe. From ſuch circumſtan- 
ces I muſt conclude, that people ate generally very 
much deceived in their eſtimation: of plenty and ſcar- 
city, when they talk of two or three years ſubſiſtence 
tor a country being found upon their lands at once. 1 
may indeed be miſtaken in my concluſions; but the 
more I have reflected upon this ſubject, the more I 
find myſelf confirmed in them, even from the famili- 
ar examples of the ſudden riſe of markets from very 
inconſiderable monopolies, and of their ſudden fall by 
jnconſiderable quantities imported. I could cite many 
examples of theſe viciſſitudes, were it nevellary;; n 
prove hat every one muſt obſerve. 

I come now to reſolve a difficulty which naturally 
reſults from this . and with which I ſhall cloſe 


the a bee, 
I come 
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If it be true that a crop in the moſt iful year is 
nearly conſumed by the inhabitants, what becomes of 
them in years of ſcarcity; for nobody can deny, that 
there is a great difference between one crop and ano» 
ther. To this I anſwer, firſt, That I believe there is 
alſo a very great deceit, or common miſtake, as to the 
difference between crops : a good year for one ſoil, is a 


bad one for another. But I ſhall not enlarge on this; be- 


cauſe I have no ſufficient proof of my opinion. The 
incipal reaſon upon whuch 1 found it, is, chat it is fur 
— — true, that the ſarne number of people con- 
ſume always the 1 of food. In years of 
plenty every one is well fed; the price of the loweſt in- 
duſtry can procure ſubſiſtence ſufficient to bear a divi- 
fion; food is not ſo managed; a quantity of 
animals are fatted for uſe; all ſorts of cattle are kept in 
good heart; and people drink more y, becauſe all 
is cheap. A year of ſcarcity comes, the people are ill 
fed, and when the lower claſſes come to divide with 
their children, the portions are brought to be very 
ſmall; there is great oeconomy upon conſumption, ſer 
animals are fatted for 1 4 and a 
man cannot indulge with a 
Fn Ol Add to all thee circumſtances, — 
land the eee paſture is very conſiderable, and it 
commonly happens, that a bad year for grain, which 
proceeds from rains, is for the ſame reaſon a good year 
for paſture ; and in the eſtimation of a crop, every cir- 
cumſtance muſt be allowed to enter. 

From what has been ſaid, I muſt conclude in gene- 
ral, that the beſt corn country in the world, provided 
ſlavery be not eſtabliſhed, does not produce where- 
withal fully to maintain, as in years of plenty, one-third 
more than its own inhabitants; for if this ſhould be the 
caſe, all the policy of man would not be able to pre- 
vent the multiplication of them, until they aroſe near- 
ly up to the mean ion of the produce in ordina- 
ry years, and it is only what exceeds this ſtandard, and 

roceeds from unufual plenty, which can beexported. 

/ere-/plentiful years more common, mankind would 
pr 47 iry more frequent, num- 


be more numerous; were 
bers 
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bers would be leſs. Numbers therefore muſt ever be, in 
my humble opinion, in the ratio of food, and multiplica- 
tion will never ſtop until the balance comes to be nearly 
— 9 
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Of the Cauſes and Conſequences ＋ a Country's. being | 
| fully peopled.  _ | 


| 173 
N the titles of my chapters, I rather ſeek to com- 
municate a rough idea of the ſubject than a correct 
one. In truth and in reaſon, there is no ſuch thing as a 
country actually peopled to the full, if by this term 
numbers only are meant, without conſidering the pro- 
portion they bear to the conſumption they make of the 
productions of their country. I have in a former chap- 
ter eſtabliſned a diſtinction between the phyſical and 
moral impoſſibility of increaſing numbers. As to the 
phyſical impoſſibility, the caſe can hardly exiſt, becauſe 
means of procuring ſubſiſtence from other countries, 
when the ſoil refuſes to give more, ſeem, if not inex- 
hauſtible, at leaſt very extenſive. A country therefore 
fully peopled, that is, in a phyſical impoſſibility of in- 
creaſing their numbers, is a chimerical and uſeleſs ſup- 
poſition. The ſubject here under conſideration is, 
ſituation of a people, who find it their intereſt to ſeek 
for ſubſiſtence from abroad. This may happen, and 
is fully 


commonly does, long before the country itſe 


improved: it decides nothing as to the intrinſic ferti- 
lity of the ſoil, and proves no more, than that the in- 
duſtry of the free hands has made a quicker progreſs in 
e than that of the farmers in pro- 
viding ſubſiſtence. To illuſtrate this idea, let me pro- 
poſe the following queſtion. | ; 240A 
Is multiplication the efficient cauſe of agriculture, 
or is agriculture that of multiplication ? 8117 
I anſwer, that multiplication is the efficient cauſe of 
agriculture, though I allow, that, in the infancy of ſoci- 
ety, the ſpontaneous fruits of the earth, which are free 
to all, are the efficient cauſe of a multiplication, which 


explained. I have 


may riſe to the exact proportion of them; as has been 
| ſaid above. This — Ye 
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 T have already diſtinguiſhed the fruits of agriculture 


from the earth's ſpontaneous production: I mult further 


take notice, that when I employ the term agriculture in 
treating of modern policy, I always conſider it to be ex- 


erciſed as a trade, and L a ſurplus, and not as 


the direct means of ſubſiſting, where all is conſumed hy 
the huſbandman, as has been fully explained above. 
We have ſaid, that it is the ſurplus produced from it, 
which proves a fund for multiply ing inhabitants. Now 
there muſt be a demand for this ſurplus. Every py 
ſon who is hungry will make a demand, but every ſuch 
demand will not be anſwered, and will conſequently 
have no effect. The demander muſt have an equiva- 
lent to give: it is this equivalent which is the ſpring of 


the whole machine: for without that the farmer will 


not produce any ſurplus, and conſequently, he will 
dwindle down to the claſs of thoſe who labour for actual 
ſubſiſtence. _ The poor, who produce children, make 
an ineffectual demand, and when they cannot increaſe 
the equivalent, they divide the food they have with the 
new-comers, and prove no encouragement to 1 84 
ture. By dividing, the whole become ill fed, miſerable, 
and thus extinguiſh. Now becauſe it is the efetual 
demand, as I may call it, which makes the huſband- 
man labour for the ſake of the equivalent, and becauſe 
this demand increaſes, by the multiplication of thoſe 
who have an equivalent to give, therefore I ſay that 
multiplication is the cauſe, and agriculture the effect. 
On the other hand, I think the ſpontaneous fruits of. the 
earth, as in the ſuppoſition, may be conſidered as the 
cauſe of a certain limited multiplication; becauſe in that 
caſe there is no equivalent demanded. The earth pro- 
duces, whether her fruits be conſumed or not : man- 
kind are fed upon theſe gratuitouſly, and without la- 
bour, and the exiſtence of the fruits is anterior to the 
production of thoſe who are to conſume them. Thoſe 
who are firſt fed, draw their vigour from their food, and 
their multiplication from their vigour. Thoſe who are 
produced, bo freely upon their parent earth, and mul- 
tiply until all the produce be conſumed : then multi- 
plication ſtops, as we have _ but eftabliſh * 
f 2 
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and multiplication will go on a-new. Conſequently, my 
mm will ſay ahi is as much the cauſe of his 
new multiplication, as the BU 5 fruits were of the 
firſt. Here is a very natural concluſion, which ſeems di- 
rectly to contradict what we Have been endeavouring to 
n but the knot is eaſilj untied. We have ſeen 
how. the exiſtence of agriculture muſt depend upon the 
induſtry. of man; that is, on the only means of effablifſþ- 
ing agriculture ; now, as this induſtry is chiefly pro- 
moted by the motive of providing for our children, the 
procreation of them mult be conſidered as the firſt, or 
bk the moſt palpable political cauſe of ſetting man- 
ind to work, and therefore may be conſidered as an- 

. terior to agriculture; whereas, on the other hand, the 
earth's ſpontaneous productions being in ſmall quantity, 
and quite independent of man, appear, as it were, to be 
furniſhed by nature, in the ſame way as a ſmall ſum is 
given to a young man, in order to put him in a way of 
induſtry, and of making his fortune, The ſmall ſum 
Tets him a-going, but it is his induſtry. which makes the 
fortune. From this illuſtration it appears, that if the 
demand for food can be more readily. ſupplied from 
abroad than from home, it will be the foreign ſubſiſt- 
Face, which will preſerve numbers, produced from in- 
400 y, not from domeſtic agriculture : and theſe numbers 
will, in their turn, produce an advancement of it at 
home, by inſpiring a deſire in the huſbandman to ac- 
* the equivalent which their countrymen give to 

trangers. | Leer 

Such nations, whoſe ſtateſmen have not the talent to 
engage the huſbandmen to wiſh for the equivalent, 
ck the labour of their fellow - citizens can produce; 
or, in other words, who cannot create reciprocal wants 
and dependencies among their ſubjects, muſt ſtand in 
a Hral incapacity of augmenting in numbers. Of ſuch 
ſtates we have no occaſion to treat in this chapter, any 
more than of thoſe who are ſuppoſed to be in the phy- 
Beal incapacity of multiplying: our point of view is, to 
examine the natural conſequences reſulting from a de- 
nd Be ſubſiſtence extending itſelf to foreign coun- 
tries. This I take to be the mother of 9 5 
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home, as well as of trade abroad; two objects which 
_ e * fo 
country may be full led (in the ſenſe we un- 
derſtand this b in ſeveral different ways. It may be 
fully ſtocked at one titne with ſix millions, and at ano- 
ther may maintain perhaps eight or even nine millions 
with eaſe, without the forl's being better cultivated or 
improved. On the other hand, a country may maintain 
twenty millions with caſe, and by being improved as to 
the ſoil, become overſtocked with fifteen millions. 
Theſe two aſſertions muſt be explained. | 
The more frugal a people are, and the more they 
feed upon the plentiful productions of the earth, the 
more they may increaſe in numbers. | 
Were the people of England to come more into the 
uſe of living upon bread, and give over confuming fo 
much animal food, inhabitants would certainly in- 
creaſe, and many rich graſs fields would be thrown in- 
to tillage. Were the French to give over eating ſo much 
„the Flemiſh fo much 
garden ſtuff, and the Germans fo much ſourkraut, and 
all take to the Engliſh diet of pork, beef, and murton, 
their reſpective numbers would ſoon decay, let them 
improve their grounds to the utmoſt. Theſe are but re- 
flections, by the by, which the reader may enlarge up- 
on at pleaſure. The point in hand is, to know what are 
the conſequences of a country's being ſo peopled, no 
matter from what cauſe, that the ſoil, in its actual ſtate 
of fertility, refuſes to ſupply a ſufficient quantity of ſuch 
food as the inhabitants incline to hve upon. Theſe are 
different according to the diverſity of ſpirit in the people. 
If they be of an indolent difpolition, directed in their 
political oeconomy by eſtabliſhed habits and old preju- 
dices, which prevent innovations, although a change of 
circumſtances may demand them, the effect will be to 
put a ſtop to population; which cannot augment with- 
out an increaſe of food on one hand, and of induſtry 
on the other, to make the firſt circulate. Theſe mult 
go hand in hand: the precedence between them is a 
matter of mere curioſity _ ſpeculation. | 1* 
F a 
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If, on the contrary, a ſpirit of induſtry has brought 
the country to a certain degree of population, this ſpirit 
will not be ſtopt by the want of food; it will be brought 
from foreign countries, and this new demand, by dimi- 
niſhing among them the quantity uſually produced for 
their own ſubſiſtence, will prompt the induſtrious to im- 
prove their lands, in order to ſupply the new demand 
without any hurt to themſelves. Thus trade has an evi- 
dent tendency towards the improvement of the world in 
zeneral, by rendering the inhabitants of one country in- 
uſtrious, in order to ſupply the wants of another, with- 
out any prejudice to themſelves. Let us make a ſtep 
rther. | | | 
The country fully ſtocked can offer in exchange for 
this food, nothing but the ſuperfluity of the induſtry of 
the free hands, for that of the farmers is ſuppoſed to be 
conſumed by the ſociety ; except indeed — ſpecies 
of nouriſhment or productions, which, being eſteemed 
at a higher value in ather countries than in thoſe which 
Yroduce. them, bring a more conſiderable return than 
* value of what is exported; as when raw ſilk and 
delicate wines, &c. are given in exchange for grain 
and other proviſions. | N 
* The ſuperfluity of induſtry muſt, therefore, form the 
principal part of exportation, and if the nation fully 
ſtocked be ſurrounded by others which abound in grain 
and articles of ſubſiſtence, where the inhabitants have a 
taſte for elegance, and are eager of acquiring the manu- 
factures and improvements of their induſtrious neigh- 
bours; it is certain, that a trade with ſuch nations will 
very conſiderably increaſe the inhabitants of the other 
though fully ſtocked, relatively to the production of 
their own foil; and the additional numbers will only 
increaſe that of manufacturers, not of huſbandmen. 
This is the caſe with Holland, and with many large 
trading cities which are free and have but a ſmall ter- 
ritory. - 
| If. on the contrary, the nation fully ſtocked be in the 
neighbourhood of others who take the ſame ſpirit as it- 
ſelf, this ſupply of food will become in time more diffi- 
cult to be had, in proportion as their neighbours come 
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to ſupply their on wants. They muſt therefore ſeek 
for it at a greater diftance, and, as ſoon as the expence 


of procuring it comes to exceed the value of the labour 


-of the free hands employed in producing the equiva- 
lent their work will a to apr. 57 a the 
number of inhabitants will be diminiſhed to the pro- 
portion of the remaining food. | A 
I do not ſay that trade will ceaſe on this account; 
by no means. Trade may ſtill go on, and even be 
more conſiderable than before; but it will be a trade 
which never can increaſe inhabitants, becauſe for this 
purpoſe there muſt be ſubſiſtence. It may have how- 
ever numberleſs and great advantages: it may greatl 
advance the wealth of the ſtate, and this will A. na 
even power and ſtrength. A trading nation may live 
in profound peace at home, and ſend war and confu- 
among her enemies, without even employing her 
own ſubjects. Thus trade without increaſing the in- 
habitants of a country can greatly add to its force, by 
arming thoſe hands which ſhe has not fed, and em- 
ploying them for her ſervice. Ws 


——_—_—. 


— — 
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[5 the Introduction of Machines into Manufatures prej u- 
dicial to the Intereſt of a State, or hurtful to Popula- 
tion? | 


HIS I find has been made a queſtion in modern 
] times. The antients held in great veneration 
the 1nventors of the ſaw, of the lathe, of the wimble, 
of the potters wheel ; but ſome moderns find an abuſe 
in bringing mechaniſm to perfection: ſee Les Interets 
de la France mal entendus, p. 272. 313.) the great 
Monteſquieu finds fault with water mulls, though I do 
not find that he has made any objection againſt the 
uſe of the plow. | 
- Did people underſtand one another, it would be 
impoſſible that ſuch points could ſuffer a diſpute among 
men of ſenſe; but the oe ED Ra referred to, 
Ita! 4 or 
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eſuppoſed, which authors almoſt always keep in 
oe eye, though they ſeldom expreſs them, render 
the maſt evident truths ſuſceptible of oppoſition. | 


It is hardly poſſible ſuddenly to introduce the ſmal- 


left innovation into the political oeconomy of a ſtate, 
let it be ever fo reaſonable, nay ever ſo profitable, 
without incurring ſome inconveniencies. A room can- 
not be ſwept without raiſing duſt,, one cannot walk 
abroad without dirtying _ ſhoes ; neither can a 
machine, which abridges the labour of men, be mtro-- 
duced all at once into an extenſive manufacture, with- 
out throwing, many people into idlenels. 

In treating every 2 ueſtion of political oeconomy, I 
conſtantly ſuppoſe a ſtateſman at = head of govern- 
ment, ſyſtematically conduCting every part of it, ſo 


as to prevent the viciſſitudes of manners and innovati- 


ons, from hurting any intereſt within the common- 
wealth, by their natural and immediate effects or con- 
ſequences. When a houſe within a city becomes cra- 
2), it is taken down; this I call ſyſtematical ruin: 
were it allowed to fall, the conſequences might he fa- 
tal in many reſpects. In like manner, if a number of 
machines are all at once introduced into the manufac- 
tures of an induſtrious nation, (in conſequence of that 
freedom which muſt neceſſarily be indulged to all ſorts 
& improvement, and without which a ſtate cannot 


| mr it becomes the buſineſs of the ſtateſman to 
inte 


himſelf ſo far in the conſequences, as to 

vide a remedy for the inconveniencies reſulting from 
the ſudden alteration. It is further his duty to make 
every exerciſe even of liberty and refinement an object 
of government and adminiſtration ; not ſo as to diſcou- 
rage or to check them, but to prevent the revolution 
from Ain the intereſts of the different claſſes of 
the peop! 8 welfare he is particularly n. to 
ONO care of 

The introduction of machines can, I think, in no 
other way prove hurtful by making people idle, than 
by the ſuddenneſs of it: and I have frequently ob- 

rved, that all ſudden revolutions, let them be ever 


ad vantageous, muſt. be accompanied with inc 


niencies. 
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1 niencies. A fafe, honourable, and a laſting peace, af- 
r ter a long, dangerous, and expenſive war, forces a 

number of hands to be idle, and deprives them of 
- bread. Peace then may be conſidered as a machine 
5 for defending a nation, at the political loſs of making 
; an army idle; yet nobody, I believe, will alledge that 
. in order to give bread to foldiers, ſutlers, and under- 
8 
L 


takers, the war ſhould be continued. But here I muſt 
obſerve, that it ſeems to be a palpable defect in poli- 
cy, if a ſtateſman ſhall neglect to find out a proper ex- 
pedient (at whatever firſt expence it may be procured) 
tor giving bread to thoſe who, at the riſk of their lives, 
have gone through ſo many fatigues for the ſervice of 
their country. This expence ſhould be charged to the 
account of war, and a ſtate ought to conſider, 
that as their ſafery required that numbers ſhould be 
taken out of the way of ſecuring to themſelves a laſting 
fund of ſubſiſtence, which would have rendered them 
independent of every body, (ſuppoſing that to have 
been the cafe) ſhe becomes bound by the contract of 4 
ſociety, which ties all together, to find them employ 
ment. Let me ſeek for another illuſtration concern- 
ing this matter. 
I want to make a rampart croſs a river, in order to 
eſtabliſh a bridge, a mill, a ſluice, &c. For this pur- 
poſe. I muſt turn off the water, that is ſtop the ri- 
ver; would it be a objection againſt my improve- 
ment to ſay, that the water would overflow the neigh- 
bouring lands, as if I could be ſuppoſed fo improvi- 
dent as not to have prepared a new channel for it? 
Machines ſtop the river; it is the buſineſs of the ſtate 
to make the new channel, as it is the public which 
is to reap the benefit of the fluice : I imagine what I . 
have faid will naturally ſuggeſt an anſwer to all poſſi- 
ble objections againſt the introduction of machines; 
as for the advantages of them, = are fo palpable 
that I need not inſiſt upon them. There is however 
one caſe in which I think they may be difa of; 
but it ſeems a chimerical ſuppoſition, and is 2 
in here for no other pu n to point out and il- 
luſtrate the principle which influences this branch of 
our ſubject. | If 
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If you can imagine a count led to the utmoſt 
— the fertility of the foil? — cut off 
from any communication with other nations; all the 
inhabitants fully employed in ſupplying the wants of 
one another, the circulation of money going forward 
regularly, proportionally, and uniformly through eve- 
ry vein, as I may call it, of the political body; no 
ſudden or extraordinary demand at any time for any 
branch of induſtry; no redundancy of any employ- 
ment; no poſſibility of increaſing either circulation, 
induſtry, or conſumption. In ſuch a ſituation as that 
I ſhould diſapprove of the introduction of machines, 
as I diſapprove of taking phyſic in an eſtabliſhed ſtate 
of perfect health. I diſapprove of a machine only be- 
cauſe it is an innovation in a ſtate abſolutely perfect in 
theſe branches of its political oeconomy ; and where 
there is perfection there can be no improvement. I 
further diſapprove of it becauſe it mig force a man 
to be idle, who would be found thereby in a phyſical 
impoſſibility of getting his bread, in any other way 
than that in which he is ſuppoſed to be actually em- 
ployed. | 8, Wen 2 
The preſent ſituation of every country in Europe, 
is ſo infinitely diſtant from this degree of perfection, 
that I muſt conſider the introduction of machines, 
and of every method of augmenting the produce or 
facilitating the labour and ingenuity of man, as of 
the greateſt utility. Why do people wiſh to augment 
population, but in order to compaſs - theſe ends? 
Wherein does the effect of a machine differ from that 


of new inhabitants ? | 


As agriculture, exerciſed as a trade, purges the land 
of idle mouths, and puſhes them to a new — 
which the ſtate may turn to her own advantage; 
does a machine introduced into a manufacture, 
off hands which then become ſuperfluous in that branch, 
and which may quickly be employed in another. - 

If therefore the machine proves hurtful, it can only 
be becauſe it preſents the ſtate with an additional num- 
ber of hands bred to labour; conſequently, if theſe 
are afterwards found without bread, it muſt proceed 
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J. 
it from a want of attention in the ſtateſman : for an in- 
off duſtrious man made idle, may conſtantly be employ- 
he ed to advantage, and: with profit to him who employs 
of him. What could an act of naturalization do more, 
rd than furniſh induſtrious hands forced to be idle, and 
e- demanding employment? Machines therefore I con- 
no ſider as a method of augmenting (virtually) the num- 
ny ber of the induſtrious, without the expence of feeding 
y- an additional number: this by no means obſtructs na- 
n, tural and uſeful population, for the moſt obvious reaſons. 
"at We have ſhewn how population muſt go on, in pro- 
es, portion to ſubſiſtence, and in proportion to induſtry : 
ate now the machine eats nothing, ſo does not diminiſh 
be- ſubſiſtence, and induſtry (in our age at leaſt) is in no 
in danger of being overſtocked in any well governed 
ere ſtate; for let all the world copy your improvements, 
I they ſtill will be the ſcholars. And if, on the contra- 
an ry, in the introduction of machines you are found to 
cal be the ſcholars of other nations, in that caſe you are 
ay brought to the dilemma of accepting the invention 
m- with all its inconveniencies, or of renouncing every fo- 


reign communication. 

pe, In ſpeculations of this kind, one t not, I think, 
on, to conclude, that experience muſt of neceſſity prove 
es, what we imagine our reaſoning has pointed out. | 
or The conſequences of innovations in political oeco- 
ot nomy, admit of an infinite variety, hecauſę of the infi- 
ent nite variety of circumſtances which attend them: no 
ds? reaſoning, therefore, however refined, can point out 
hat 1 what upon ſuch occaſions muſt indiſpenſably 
low. The experiment muſt be made, circumſtan- 

and ces mult be allowed 'to operate ; inconveniencies muſt 
t be prevented or rectified: as far as poſſible ; and when 
2 theſe prove too many, or too great to be removed, 
rge the moſt rational, the beſt concerted ſcheme in theory 
nch, muſt be laid aſide, until preparatory ſteps be taken 
| for rendring it practicable. ante 30 vile: 
nly Upon the whole, daily experience ſhews the ad- 
— vantage and improvement acquired by the introducti- 
heſe on of machines. Let the inconveniencies complained of 
ed be ever fo ſenſibly felt, let a ſtateſman W 
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experience, and according to reaſon 
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leſs in relieving thoſe who are forced to be idle, all theſe 
inconveniencies are only ternporary ; the advantage is 
permanent, and the neceſſity of introducing every me- 
thod of abridging labour and expence, in order to ſup- 
ply the wants of luxurious mankind, is abſolutely in- 


diſpenſable, according to modern ern policy according to 
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C H A P. XX. 
Aliſcellaneous Obſervations upon Agriculture and 
Population. 


66 "x. 


HAVE hitherto conſidered the ject of agricul- 
ture, as no more than the raiſing of grain; the food 


mankind has been eſtimated — the quantity they 


conſume of that production; and huſbandmen have 


been ſuppoſed to have their reſidence in the country. 
As my ſubject has but an indirect connection with the 
ſcience of e, I have ſimplified many thi 

complex in themſelves, the better to adapt them ths 
principal obje& of my inquiry, and the better to keep 


my attention fixed upon one idea at a time. I am now 


going to return to ſome parts of my ſubject, which I 
think I have treated too ſuperficially ; and to examine, 


as I go along, ſome miſcellaneous - — oY which will 
naturally ariſe from what is to be 
Almoſt every one who has writ upon population, and 


conſidered as an — concomi- 


upon 
tant of it, has recommended the equal diſtribution of 


the property of lands as uſeful to both : A few reflec- 
tions upon this queſtion, after what has been thrown out 
in the courſe of the foregoing chapters, may not be im- 
proper ; more in order to examine and apply the — — 
ciples laid down, than with a view to combat the opi- 
nion of others. 
r hgrworn the pellet corey 
difference between cal oeconomy 
rr 


ſon, among others, that I perceive the ſentiments of the 
antients, 
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antients, which were founded upon reaſon and common 
ſenſe, relative to their ſituation, have been by 
ſome moderns, who have not perhaps ſufficiently at- 
tended to the change of our manners, and to the effects 
which this change muſt operate upon every thing rela- 
tive to our oeconomy. The antients recommended 
ſtrongly an equal diſtribution of lands as the beſt ſecu- 
rity for liberty, and the beſt method, not only to pre- 
ſerve an equality among the citizens, but alſo to in- 
creaſe their number. 

In thoſe days, the citizens did not compoſe one half 
of the ſtate relatively to numbers; and there was almoſt 
no ſuch thing as an eſtabliſhed monied intereſt, which 


can no where be founded but upon trade, and an ex- 


tenſive induſtry. Ia thoſe days there was no ſolid in- 
come but in land; and that being. equally divided 
among the citizens, was favourable to their multiplica- 
tion and produced equality. But in our days, riches do 
not conſiſt in lands only; nay. we ſometimes find the 
moſt conſiderable proprietor of theſe in very indifferent 
circumſtances; loaded with debts, and depending upon 
the indulgence of men who have not an acre, and who 
are 3 a A us — — 
as we we never uce by it. 
This is an eſſential difference between — an- 
tients, with reſpect to one point. Now as to the other, 


he equal diviſion of lands, no doubt, greatly tends 

to increaſe the numbers of one claſs of inhabitants, to 
wit, the landlords. In antient times, as has been ob- 
ſerved, the chief attention was to increaſe the citizens, 
that is, the higher claſſes of the ſtate; and the equal di- 
viſion of property ſo effectually produced this effect, 
that the Greek ſtates were obliged to allow the expoſi- 
ar w/o r 3 
indiſpenſably neceſſary, as M. de Monteſquieu has ve- 
— obſerved: The multiplication of the low - 

eſt claſſes, > = is of the ſlaves, never entered into the 
conſideration of the public, but remained purely a mat- 
ter of private concern; and we find it was a queſtion 
wich ſome, tae =o 
| rom 
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; from them at all. But in our days the principal object 
is to ſupport the lower claſſes from their own multipli- 
cation, and for this purpoſe, an unequal diviſion of pro- 

perty ſeems to me the more favourable ſcheme ; be- 

cauſe the wealth of the rich falls naturally into the poc- 

kets of the induſtrious poor; whereas the produce of 

a very middling fortune does no more than feed the 
children of the proprietor, who in courſe become yery 
commonly and very naturally an uſeleſs burthen upon , 

t 
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the land. Let me apply this to an example. Do we not 
familiarly obſerve, that the conſolidation of fmall eſtates, 
and the diminution of gentlemen's families of middling 
fortunes do little harm to a modern ſtate. There are | 
always abundance of this claſs of inhabitants to be found | 
whenever there is occaſion for them. When a great 
man buys up the lands of the neighbouring gentry, of 
ſmall proprietors, - all the complaints which are heard, 
turn upon the diſtreſs which thence reſult to the lowet ye 
claſſes, from the loſs of their maſters and protectors ; 


but never one word is heard of that made by the ſtate, b 
from the extinction of the former proprietor's family. N 
This abundantly ſnews that the object of modern at- 
tention is the multiplication of the lower claſſes, conſe- et 
quently it muſt be an inconſiſtency to adopt the prac- — 
tice of the antients, when our oeconomy 1s entirely op- k 
polite to theirs. [4 | f. 
Let this ſuffice to point out how far the difference of | 
our manners ſhould influence the diviſion of our lands. (v 
I ſhall now examine a queſtion relative to the ſcience of ab 
Queſt. II. agriculture, not conſidered as a method of improving 8 
the ſoil, (this will come in more naturally afterwards) ö 
but of making it produce to the beſt advantage, ſup- : 
poſing it to be already improved. | Fe 
In treating of the productions of the earth, in con- 5 


ſequence of agriculture, I have all along diſtinguiſned 
them from thoſe which ſpontaneouſly proceed from the 65 
force of nature: theſe are the immediate gift of God, 2 
thoſe are the return of the labour of his creatures. 15 
Every one knows that the labour of mankind is not in ö 
proportion to their numbers, but to their induſtry. The of 
produce therefore of agriculture muſt be eſtimated, not | 
| according 
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according to the quantity of fruits only, but alſo ac- 
— 9 the labour employed to produce them. 
Theſe things premiſed, the queſtion AIRES to 
be examined ariſes, viz. Which ſpecies of agriculture 
is the moſt advantageous to a modern ſociety, that 
which produces the greateſt quantity of fruits ab/olute- 
ly taken, or that which produces the greateſt quantity 
relatively taken, I mean to the labour employed ? 


This queſtion _ eaſily be reſolved, in general, 


by the application of principles already deduced : al- 
though it cannot admit of a direct anſwer, in the man- 
ner I have put it. One, therefore, may ſay indeter- 
minately, that ſpecies is the beſt which produces a 
ſurplus the beſt pr ioned to the induſtry, and to 
the demands of all the free hands of the ſtate. But as 
this ſolution would not lead me to the object I have in 
view, I have thrown in an alternative in order to gain 
attention to the principles which I am going to exa- 
mine, and which influence and determine the eſta- 


bliſhment of the one or the other ſpecies of agricul- 


ture 


The principal difficulty I find in the examination of 


this queſtion, is to diftinguiſh the effects of agriculture 
from thoſe of the ſpontaneous production of the earth. 
The returns from paſture, for example, relatively ta- 
ken, are, as we have obſerved, both from reaſon and 
from experience, far greater than thoſe of corn fields, 
(vid. ſupra, chap. 8.) though I little doubt but that, 
abſolutely taken, the caſe is quite otherwiſe ; that is 
to lay, 
4 nouriſhment for man than an equal porti 
of the fineſt 
proportion of ſpace and produce, not of labour; for 
if the produce of both acres be conſidered relatively 
to the labour neceifary for the cultivation, as well as 
to the extent; the produce of paſture will be found 
far greater: this however I aſcribe to the ſpontaneous 
operation of nature, and not to the ſuperior utility of 
this kind of agriculture. * 292 7 
Since therefore i is impoſſible, rightly to ſeparate the 
effects of nature from thoſe of art and induſtry, in this 
: fpecies 


an acre of the fineſt corn land will pro- 
re: but here we are following the 
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ſpecies of improvement, let us confine our ſpeculati- 
ons to thoſe only which have for their object the turn- 
ing up the ſurface, and the ſowing or cultivating an- 
nual vegetables. For the better conveying our ideas, 
let us take an example, and reaſon from a ſuppoſition. 
Let me ſuppoſe an iſland of a ſmall extent and fruit- 
ful ſoil ſufficiently improved, and cultivated after the 
manner of the beſt lands of England, in the ordinary 
method of farming. MY 4: 
In that caſe we may infer, from what was laid down 
in the 8th chapter, that the number of people employ- | 
ed about farming may be nearly about one half of the | 
whole ſociety. Let the whole inhabitants of the iſland | 
be called 1000, that is 500 farmers, and as many 
free hands. The 500 farmers muſt then feed 1000; 
the 500 free hands muſt provide for all the other wants : 
of 1000. By this coppltion and allowing that there 1 
is an equal degree of induſtry in theſe two claſſes, \ 
the providing of food will appear to be an occupation ſ 
uſt equal to that of providing for all other wants. 2 
From this let me draw a few conſequences, by the by, 0 
before I proceeec. 

Experience ſhews that inall countries there are found 
many who are here underſtood to be included in the 
claſs of free hands, who conſumed infinitely more of 

| Other things than of food; conſequently we muſt con- 
” clude, that as the wants of ſome do far exceed the 
roportion of their food, ſo in order to bring the ba- 
ö — even, the wants of others muſt fall far below it. pt 
That this is the caſe, I believe, will be found by ex- in 
perience. Let me follow this thought a little further. fe 
In proportion as a greater number than one half of of 
the people becomes employed in agriculture, muſt it ſu 
not follow, that all other work muſt come to bear a to 
ſmaller proportion than formerly to the food conſum- ly 
ed; conſequently the manner of living muſt become ad 
more ſimple. Now we have ſhewn that what we call Le 
wants, in contradiſtinction to food, can only be ſup- by 
plied by the free hands, and that theſe again can for 
only be fed from the ſurplus of the farmers ; conſe- cre 
. quently the 
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quently the fewer wants, and the fewer free hands, 
the leis ſurplus, which of courſe infers an agriculture 
leſs productive, relatively to the number of farmers. 
Were, therefore, a whole ſociety employed in agri- 
culture, carried on as a direct method of ſubſiſting, 
there would be no ſurplus, conſequently no free hands; 
conſequently no work for ſupplying any want but food. 
This may be thought an impoſſible ſuppoſition. If 


you ſuppoſe agriculture exerciſed as a trade, I allo 


it to be fo, bur not if it be carried on as a method of 
ſubſiſting only; and if you throw away the idea of 
labour altogether, and ſuppoſe niankind in its infancy, 
that is in paradiſe, hving upon the ſpontaneous fruits 
of the earth, and quite naked, you will find the caſe 
not only ſuppoſable, but exactly ſo. Ir is exactly ſo 
among the cattle * every one of them may be con- 


ſidered in a parallel fituation with a huſbandman who 


works for his own nouriſhment. They feed upon the 
ſpontaneous fruits of the earth, and have no ſurplus; 
and having no other want, they are freed from every 
other care. Let me return now to the iſland. 
The 500 farmers feed 1000; and we ſuppoſe the 
lands laboured as in a good Engliſh farm. One of the 
ſociety propoſes to augment the number of inhabitants 
by introducing a more operoſe ſpecies of agriculture, 
the produce of which: may be ahb/olutely greater, 


though relatively leſs. 


The firſt queſtion the ſtateſman would naturally 
put to this reformer would be, What is your view in 
increaſing the number of our inhabitants, is it to de- 
fend us againſt our enemies, is it to ſupply the wants 
of ſtrangers, and thereby to enrich ourſelves, is it to 
ſupply our own wants with more abundance, or is it 
to provide us more abundantly with food ? I can hard- 
ly find out any other rational view in wiſhing for an 
addi ional number of people in any country whatſoever, 
Let it be anſwered, that all theſe ends may be there- 


by obtained: and now let us examine how far this re- 


formation upon agriculture will have the effect of in- 
creaſing inhabitants, how far ſuch increaſe will procure 
the ends propoſed, and how far the execution of 

Vol. I. | K ſuch 
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if the inhabitants be not ſufficiently lone is 


the only thing that can prevent their multiphcation, it 
wal proceed From ane of two cauſes. Either ig, 
that t 


t ſe do e cannot produce an equiv- 
alent for the food of their children ; or /econdly, that 
induſtry making a quicker progreſs than agriculture, 


the induſtrious come too ſtro 69 in competition with 


one another, ſor the ſurplus of food to be found; 
which has the effect of raiſing the prices of it, and 
reducing the portions 100 low to ſuffer a diviſion; and 
thereby of preventing marriage and multiplication in 
the lower ches of the free han 1165 os 
In the firſt caſe, it is to no pur poſe to increaſe the 
roduce of agriculture, by rendering it more expen- 
ſive; for thoſe who have no equivalent to give when 
food is cheap, will ſtill be in greater neceſſity when it 
riſes in the price. In the ſecond caſe, it is to no pur- 
poſe to diminiſh the ſurplus of the farmers, becauſe 
the ſuppoſition proves that the balance is already too 
heavy upon the fide of the free: hands, that is, that the 
545 of the farmers is already become inſufficient 
fully to feed them. ies @s 0% oe 
Two remedies may be propoſed for this inconveni- 
eDCy, the one tending to population, the other to de- 
population; and as the end to be gompaſſed is to ſet 
the balance even between huſbandmen and free hands, 
I ſhall explain both, and point out how far from prin- 
ciples it appears, that in either way the end may. be 
attained. TEL 
That tending to increaſe population is the remedy 
propoſed, and, no daubt, was it poſſible to introduce 
a new ſyſtem of agriculture of a larger abſolute pro- 
duction, although the relative production ſhould be 
leſs, the inhabitants of the ſtate becoming thereby bet- 
ter fed, though at a 2 coſt, would infallibly mul- 
tiply, Let me therefore examine this firſt part befare 
I fay any thing of the other ; and for the greater dif- 
tinctneſs I ſhall return to my example, and examine 
both the conſequences and the poſhbility of putting 
ſuch a plan in execution. Let 
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inſtead of the plow 


Let me ſuppoſe, that by uſing the ſpade and rake; 
and 3 the lands of our 
iſland might be brought to produce with more abun- 
dance; this is a method of increaſing the expence of 
agriculture, which would require an additional nuin« 
ber of huſbandmen. 

Now, by the ſuppoſition, 500 farmers fed, though 
ſcantily, the whole of the inhabitants, that is 1000 
perſons: If therefore 100 of the free hands can be 
engaged to become farmers, the end may be attained : 
more nouriſhment will be produced; the people will 
be better fed; they will multiply; that is, their num- 
ber will rife above 1000. Let us next endeavour to 
form a jud t of this increaſe, and of the con 
quenee of the revolution. | | 5 

ſociety will now be compoſed of 600 farmers 
and 400 free hands. The 600 will certainly produce 
more fruits than but as their labour is rela- 


tively leſs productive by the ſuppoſition, it will be im- 
poſſible for them to furniſh furptus equal to their own 


conſumption ; conſequently, the free hands never will 
be able to riſe to a number equal to theirs ; that is; 
the ſociety will never get up to 1200. But we ſuppo- 
ſed, that the other wants of the ſociety required the 
induſtry of one half of the inhabitants to ſapply them; 
that is, of all the 500 free hands ; and, as the number 
of theſe has been already reduced, and can never more 
riſe to that proportion, as has been faid, muſt not 
either the people voluntarily adopt a more frmple way 
of living; or muſt not the demand for work riſe very" 
conſiderably ? Let me confider the confequerices in 
both caſes. In the firſt, you perceive, that if the 
inhabitants themſelves are obliged to fimplify their 
way of living, for want of hands to ſupply what they 
formerly conſumed, three of the four objects propo- 
ſed by the reformation become impoſſible to be at- 
tained; to wit, the defending themſelves againſt their 
enemies, the ſupplying the wants of ſtrangers, and 
the ſupplying their own with more abundance. And 
with regard to the fonrth, the being better fed, that 
muſt ceaſe to be the cafe, the moment the end is ob- 

| of tained ; 
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tained; that is, the moment the inhabitants are-mul- 
tiplied up to the ee of additional food. Con- 
ſequenily, by ſimplifying their way of life, and allow- 
ing farming to ſtand upon the new footing, they com- 
paſs not any one of the ends they propoſed. 

Next, if we ſuppoſe, that the inhabitants do not in- 
cline to ſimplity their way of life, but that the weal- 
thy among them inſiſt upon purchaſing all the inſtru- 
ments of luxury which they formerly were uſed to en- 
joy, muſt not demand for work greatly riſe, and muſt 
not, of conſequence, an additional encouragement be 
given to that ſpecies of labour which had been dimi- 
niſhed, in taking 100-perſons from induſtry, to throw 
them into the claſs of farmers? Will not this make 
them quickly deſert their ſpade, and the rather, as 
they have taken to an employment leſs lucrative than 
that of farming, according to the former ſyſtems? 

So much for the conſequences which would follow, 
in caſe the plan propoſed was found practicable ; that 
is, ſuppoſing it to be a thing poſſible to tranſport into 
agriculture. a part of an induſtrious ſociety, already 
otherwiſe employed, and to change all at once the re- 
lative proportion between thoſe who ſupply food, and 
thoſe who purchaſe it with their induſtry. We have 
begun, by taking that firſt ſtep for granted ; and now 
am to ſhew what obſtacles will be found in the 
execution. | 

We have ſaid, that it is the multiplicity and com- 
plexity of wants which give an encouragement to agri 
culture, and not agriculture, or an abundance of food, 
which inſpires mankind with a diſpoſition to labour. 
Now, if this principle be true, the ſuppoſition we have 
proceeded upon is abſurd. I am afraid, both reaſon and 
experience will abundantly prove that it is ſo. 

The natural and neceſſary effect of induſtry, in 
trades and manufactures, is to promote the increaſe of 
relative huſbandry ; which, by augmenting the ſur- 

us, tends of courſe to increaſe the poportion of the 

free hands relatively to the farmers. . A river may as 
_ eaſily aſcend to its ſource, as a people voluntarily _ 
a more operoſe agriculture than that already eſtab 04 
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ed, ſuppoſing the lands to be fully improved, the ſpi- 
rit of induſtry to prevail on one hand, and the farm- 
ers to have profit only in view on the other.  * 
What farmer could ſell the ſurplus of an expenſive 
agriculture in competition with another who exerciſed 
a ſpecies relatively more productive: o 
When lands are improved, the ſimplification of 
agriculture is a neceſſary concomitant of induſtry, be- 
cauſe diminiſhing expence is the only method of gain- 


1ng a preference at market. 


Whether 1aduſtry has done hurt to population, by 
augmenting the relative, and diminiſhing the abſolute 
produce of agriculture ; or whether it has done good 
to it, by encouraging the ſcience in general, and ex- 
tending the exerciſe of it over the face of the earth, is 
a matter of fact which I ſhall leave to others, better 
informed than I am, to determine. For my own part, 
[ believe that thouſands of examples may be found of 
the one and the other. I know corn fields, where 
villages formerly ſtood, the inhabitants of which fed 
themſelves with the pure produce of abſolute agricul- 
ture; that is with a bit of garden ground, and the 
milk of a cow : there ſurely is depopulation : but, at 
a ſmall diſtance from the place where thoſe villages 
ſtood, I ſee corn fields, where nothing but heath was to 


be met with; this marks population. I ſeek no more 


than to explain from facts the principles I am endea- 
vouring to diſcover, and ſhall leave general concluſions 
to others, as I have already ſaid. 

There is a maxim in law, which may be extended 
almoſt to every thing in this world, ynum quodque eo- 
dem modo ſoluitur quo colligatum eft. Induſtry forms this 
ſpecies of abſolute agriculture ; induſtry deſtroys it. 


A military force raiſed the Roman 7 a 


military force deſtroyed it. A ſpirit of liberty may 
form a noble conſtitution, and a ſpirit of I- 
berty may break the ſame to pieces. The States of 
Denmark reſtrained the royal power and eſtabliſned a 
free government; the ſame States rendered that very 
power unlimited, and eſtabliſned there the pureſt mo- 
narchy in Chriſtendom. But theſe reflections are fo- 
reign to our ſubject : Ne ſutor ultra crepidam. I return. 
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WMben induſtry is ſet on foot, it gives encourage- 
ment to agriculture exerciſed. as a trade: and by the 
allurements of eaſe, which a large ſurplus procures 
to the farmers, it does hurt to that ſpecies which is 
exerciſed as a method of ſubſiſtence. Lands become 
more generally and leſs thoroughly laboured. In ſome 
countries tillage is ſet on foot and encouraged; this 1s 


an operoſe agriculture, While induſtry goes for- 


ward, and while a people can remain ſatisfied with a 
nouriſhment conſiſting chiefly of bread, this ſyſtem of 
agriculture will ſubſiſt, and will carry numbers very 
high. If wealth increaſes, and if thoſe who have it 
begin to demand a much greater proportion of work 
than formerly, while they conſume no more food, 
then I believe numbers may diminiſh from the princi- 
ples I am now going in gueſt of. . 

I return to the council of the iſland where the pro- 
poſition laid down upon the carpet is, The ſcanty ſub- 
Aftence of the inhabitants requires redreſs. 


A Machiavelian ſtands up (of ſuch there are ſome 


in every country) and propoſes, in place of multiply- 
ing the inhabitants, by rendering agriculture more 
operoſe, to diminiſh” their number, by throwing a 


quantity of corn fields into graſs. What is the inten-. 


tion of agriculture, ſays he, but to nouriſh a ſtate? 
By our operoſe method of plowing and ſowing, one 
half of the whole roguce is conſumed by thofe who 
raiſe it; wiereas 

in paſture, one half of the huſhandmen may be ſaved. 
Pray what do you propoſe to do with thoſe whom you 
intend to make idle? replies a citizen. Let them be- 
take themſelves to induſtry. But induſtry is ſuffici- 


ently, ney more than ſufficiently ſtocked already. If, 


ſays Machiavel, the ſupernumerary huſbandmen be 
thrown out of a way of living, they may go where 
they pleaſe ; we have no occaſion for them, nor for 
any one who lives only to feed himſelf. But you di- 
miniſh the number of your people, * the citizen, 
and conſequently your ſtrength ; and if afterwards you 
come to be attacked by your enemies, you will wiſh 


to have thoſe back again for your defence, whom in 


your 
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your ſecutity you deſpiſed. To this the other makes 
anſwer © there you truſt to the Egyptian reed. If 
they be neceſſaty fof feeding us at preſent, how ſhall 
we be able to live while we employ them as ſoldiers? 
We may live without many things, but not without 
the labour of our huſbandmen. Whether we have 
our grounds in tillage or in paſture, if that dlaſs be 
rightly proportioned to the labour required; we never 
can take any from it. In thoſe countries where we 
ſee princes have recourſe to the land to recruit their 
armies, we may ſafely conclude, that there the land is 
overſtocked; and that induſtty has not as yet been 
able to purge off all the ſupetfluous mouths: but with 
us the caſe is different, where agriculture is juſtly pro- 
portioned to the number of huſbandmen. If 185 
poſe a reform, it is only to augment the ſurplus, up- 
on which all the ſtate, except the huſbandmen, are 
fed; if the ſurplus after the reform is greater than at 
preſent, the plan is good, although 250 of our farmers 
ſhould thereby be forced to ſtarve for hunger. 
Though no man is, I believe, capable to reaſon in ſo 
inhuman a ſtyle, and though the revolution here propo- 
{ed be an impoſſible ſuppoſition, if meant to be execu- 
ted all at once, the ſame effects however muſt be pro- 
duced, in every country where we ſee corn fields by de- 
grees turned into paſture; only the change is gradual, 
induſtry is not overſtocked any where, and ſubſiſtence 
may be drawn from other countries, where the operoſe 
ſpecies of agriculture can be carried on with profit. 
Familiar experience proves the truth of this. I 
have a corn farm, where I maintain ten horſes and fout 


ſervants for the cultivation alone: at the end of the. 
year I find my ſurplus equal to 400. ſterligg. If, by 


throwing my grounds into graſs, T can diſmiſs three 
fervants and eight hotſes, and at the end of the year 
raiſe my ſurplus to 500. ſterling, who doubts of my do- 
ing it? Is not this following the doctrine above laid 
down? But there is nothing odious in this; becauſe I 
do not ſee theſe three ſervants die for hunger, nor is it 
a conſequence they ſhould, as ſtates ate formed. They 
turn themfelves to induſtry, and food comes froth 
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abroad, in proportion as the country itſelf produces a 


leſs quantity. Fact and experience prove this aſſerti- 
on, and I cite Holland as an example, where every 


branch of operoſe agriculture is exploded, except for 


ſuch productions as cannot be brought from other 
countries. I introduced the rough Machiavelian only 
to ſet principles in a ſtrong light, and particularly that 
eK recruiting of armies from the land, 
which I tal | 
to be attended to, to wit, that thoſe who muſt labour 
For the ſubſiſtence of the ſociety, can be of little uſe 
for the defence of a ſtate, in caſe of any exigency. 
Princes have found out the truth of this, and in pro- 
rtion as induſtry has extended itſelf, regular armies 
Ve been found neceſſary to be kept up in times of 
peace, in order to be had in times of war. A militia 


compoſed of people truly induſtrious, I take to be far 


better in ſpeculation than in practice. How would a 
militia do in Holland? how admirable was it not for- 
merly, in Scotland, Poland and Catalonia ? And how 
admirably does it ſtill ſucceed in the armies of the 
houſe of Auſtria? I may however be miſtaken; for a 
military and an induſtrious ſpirit may be found com- 
patible with one another in ſome particular nations: 
time perhaps will clear up this matter. Thus much 
with regard to a militia. Now as to recruiting a re- 
gular army. 
The more they are recruited from the land, the leſs 
they deſert. The army of the Ruſſians, for example, 
now aſſembled (1758) hardly knows deſertion, thoſe 


af the houſe of Auſtria, taken from certain provinces 


where there is almoſt no induſtry, are in the fame caſe, 


_ alſo the militia of France which I conſider as regular 


troops. On the other hand, thoſe armies which are 
raiſed in the countries where induſtry has taken root 
are chiefly compoſed of looſe fellows, the excrements 
of populous cities, the ſons of vice and idleneſs, who 
have neither domicil nor attachment. Theſe are ſol- 
diers truly by trade, and make a trade of it; how ma- 
ny thouſands of ſuch are now to be found? they come 
to market every ſeaſon, and the beſt bidder has * 
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while he can hold them. Some princes make a point not 


to receive their own deſerters back, but accept of thoſe | 


who have committed the ſame infidelity to others; 
while others content themſelves with puniſhing thoſe 
who fail in their attempt to deſert, but receive them 
back when they return of their own accord, after hav- 
ing accompliſhed their deſertion. All is now become 
commerce, and ſeems to be regulated by the princi- 
ples of it. I return to our agriculture. _ 

Does not the expoſition we have now given of theſe 
principles tend to caſt a light upon the firſt queſtion diſ- 
miſled in this chapter, to wit, the effects of an equal 
and an unequal diſtribution of the property of lands? 

When theſe are once well cultivated and improved, 


it is of no conſequence to whom the property belongs; 


for by the property of ſuch lands I only can mean the 
{urplus, as we have abundantly explained elſewhere. 
Let therefore the property of all the lands of a kingdom, 
fully improved, belong to the ſtate, or to any number of 
individuals, however few, there is no queſtion of im- 
provement; no difference as to agriculture, no differ- 
ence as to population, according to modern policy. So 
long as the whole is well cultivated and made to pro- 
duce, by a ſet of men I call farmers, the end is fully 
obtained ; and according to the nature of the agricul- 
ture, which many different circumſtances of taſte and 
manner of living has introduced, larger or ſmaller por- 
tions of land muſt be allotted to each of them. 
If you ſuppoſe a country nat as yet improved, as ma- 
ny are, then the caſe becomes quite different, and ſmall 
ſſeſſions are neceſſary, both for multiplying the inha- 
itants and for improving the ſoil. In this ſuppoſition 
the moſt operoſe agriculture may be carried on in com- 
petition with the moſt lucrative ; becauſe when there is 
a queſtion of improvement, there is frequently a conſi- 
derable outgoing inſtead of any ſurplus after paying 


| the labour. 


Agriculture for improvement can be carried on b 

none but thoſe who have wealth and ſuperfluity, and is 
proſecuted with a view to future, not to preſent advan- 
tage: of this we ſhall treat in another place. For I 


conſider it as a quite different operation, influenced by 


different 
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different principles, and no ways to be confounded with 
the preſent ſubject of inquiry. But I have inſenſibl 
been wandering through an extenſive ſubject, and it 
1s now time to return. | | 8 

I have ſaid above that a river might as eaſily aſcend 
to its ſource, as an induftrious voluntarily 790 
a more operoſe ſyſtem of agriculture than that already 
eſtabliſhed, while the ſpirit of induftry prevails on one 
hand, and while farmets have profit only in view on the 
other. In conſequence of this poſition, I have treated 
the plan 2 1g for augmenting the inhabitants of the 
iſland, by the 
ture as abſurd, and ſo it certainly is ; but let me throw 
in a circumſtance which affects the ſpirit of that peo- 
ple, and the plan becomes plauſible and eaſy. = 

Let a part of the wealthy proprietors of the lands take 
a taſte for agriculture, a Tull, a Du Hamel turn 


- agriculture into an object of luxury, of amuſement, Let 


this ſcience be turned into a Miſſiſippi, or South Sea 


ſcheme. Let the rich be made to believe that treaſures 


are to be found at a ſmall ce, laid at firft out upon 
8 and you will ſoon fee the moſt operoſe ſpecies 
of the ſcience go forward, and the produce of it come 
to market and be fold, in ſpite of all competition. My 
Lady Ducheſs's knotting may be fold at ſo much a 
pound, as well as that petformed by a girl who does not 
ſpend ix ep a day ; but if the one and the orher be 
conſidered relatively to the expence of the manufactu- 
rer, every knot of my Lady's will be found to have coſt 
as much as a pound of the other. The Duchefs's pound, 
however, increaſes the quantiry of knots ; and ſo does 
my Lord's farm the maſs of ſubſiſtence for the whole 
ſociety. The nation alſo gains by his extravagance hav- 
ing taken a turn, which may produce the permanent 
good effect of improving a part of the er 2h op 
t. Im 

now again touch upon another part of fubj 

which I think has been treated 15 Gal * 
In a former chapter I have ſhewn how induſtry has 


the natural effect of collecting into towns and cities the - 


free hands of a ſtate, leaving the farmers in their _ 


introduction of a more operoſe agricul- 
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Chap. XX. or POLITICAL OECONOMY, 
and villages. This diftribution ferved the purpoſe of 
explaining certain principles ; but when examined rela- 
tively to other circumſtances which at that time I had 
not in my eye, it will be found by far too general. Let 
me therefore add ſome further obſervations upon tha 
matter. | . 
The extenſive agriculture of plowing and ſowing, is 
the proper employment of the country, and is the — 
dation of population in every nation fed upon its own 
produce. Cities are commonly furrounded by kitchen 
gardens, and rich graſs fields; theſe are the proper ob- 
jects of agriculture, for thoſe who live in ſuburbs, or 
who are ſhut up within the walls of ſmall towns. The 
gardens produce various kinds of nouriſhment, which 
cannot eaſily be brought from a diſtance, in that freſh 
and luxuriant ſtate which pleaſes the eye, and conduces 
to health, They offer a continual occupation to man, 
and very little for cattle, therefore are properly ſituated 
in the proximity of towns and cities. The graſs fields 
again are commonly either grazed by cows, for the pro- 
duction of milk, butter, cream, &c. which ſuffer by 
long carriage; or kept in paſture for preſerving fatted 
animals in good order until the markets demand them; 
or they are cut in graſs for the cattle of the city. They 
may alſo be turned into hay with profit; becauſe the 
carriage of a bulky commodity from a great diſtance 
is ſometimes too expenſive. Thus we commonly find 
agriculture diſpoſed in the following manner. In the cen- 
ter ſtands the city ſurrounded by kitchen gardens; be- 
yond theſe lies a belt of fine luxuriant paſture or hay 
fields; ſtretch beyond this and you find the beginning 
of what I call operoſe 2 plowing and ſowing; be- 
yond this lie grazing farms for the fattening of cattle ; 
and laſt of all come the mountainous and large extents 


of unimproved or ill improved grounds, where animals 


are bred. This ſeems the natural diſtribution, and ſuch 
I have found it almoſt every where eſtabliſhed, when 
particular circumſtances do not invert the order. | 


The poorneſs of the ſoil near Paris, for example, 


preſents you with fields of rye corn at the very gates, 


and with the moſt extenſive kitchen gardens and or- 


chards, 
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chards, even for cherries and peaches, at a conſiderable 
_ diſtance from town. Other cities I have found, and I 
can cite the example of that which I at preſent inhabit, 
Padoua, where no kitchen garden 1s to be found near 
it, but every ſpot is covered with the richeſt grain; two 


thirds with wheat, and the remaining third with Indian 


corn. The reaſon of this is palpable. The town is of a 
vaſt extent, in proportion to the inhabitants; the gar- 
dens are all within the walls, and the dung of the city 
enables the foil to produce conſtantly. Hay is brought 
from a greater diſtance, becauſe the expence of diſtri- 
buting the dung over a diſtant field, would be greater 
than that of tranſporting the hay by water-carriage. 
The farm houſes here appear no larger than huts, as 
they really are, built by the farmers, becauſe the ſpace 
to be laboured is very ſmall, in proportion te the pro- 
duce ; hence it is, that a farmer here pays the value of 
the full half of the crop to the landlord, and out of the 
remaining half, not oh ſows the ground and buys the 
dung, but furniſhes = cattle and labouring inſtru- 
ments, nay even rebuilds his houſe, when occaſion re- 
uires. | 
, When firſt I examined'theſe fertile plains, I began 
to lament the prodigal conſumption of ſuch valuable 
lands, in a multitude of very broad high-ways, iſſuing 


to all quarters; many of which I thought might be 


ſaved, in conſideration of the vaſt advantage accruin 
upon ſuch oeconomy : but upon further reflection 
perceived that the loſs was inconſiderable; for the fer- 
tility of the ſoil proceeding chiefly from the manure laid 
upon it, the loſs ſuſtained from the roads ought to be 
computed at no more than the value of the land when 
uncultivated. The caſe would be very different, were 
roads now to be changed, or new ones carried th 

the corn fields; the loſs then would be conſiderable, 
though even that would be temporary, and only affect 
particular perſons : for the ſame dung, which now ſup- 


ports theſe lands in their fertility, would quickly ferti- 


lize others in their place, and in a few years matters 
would ſtand as at preſent, | 
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cap XX. or POLITICAL OECONOMY. 
Theſe laſt reflections lead me naturally to examine a 
queſtion which has been treated by a very polite French 


writer, the author of Ami de Þ homme, and which 


comes in here naturally enough, before I put an end to 
this firſt book. Here it is. | 

Does an unneceſſary conſumption of the earth's pro- 
ductions, either in food, cloathing, or other wants ; and 
a prodigal employment of fine rich fields, in' garden 
avenues, great roads, and other uſes which give ſm 
returns, hurt population, by rendering food and neceſſa- 
ries leſs abundant, in a kingdom ſuch as France, in its 


| preſent ſituation ? * 3 | 
My anſwer is, That if France were fully cultivated 


and peopled, the introduction of ſuperfluous confump- 
tion would be an abuſe, and would diminiſn the num- 


ber of inhabitants ; as the contrary is the caſe, it proves 


an advantage. I ſhall now give my reaſons for differ- 
ing in opinion from the gentleman whoſe performance 


I have cited. 3, Bo 

As the queſtion is put, you perceive; the end to be 
compaſſed is, to render food and neceſſaries abundant ; 
becauſe the abuſe is conſidered in no other light, than 


relatively to the particular effect of diminiſhing the 


proper quantity of ſubſiſtence, which the king would 
incline to preſerve, for the nouriſhment and uſes of his 
people. I ſhall therefore confine myſelf chiefly to this 
object, and if I ſhew, that theſe ſuperfluous employ- 
ments of the ſurface of the earth, and prodigal con- 


ſumptions of her fruits, are really no harm, but an en- 


couragement to the improvernent of the lands of France 
in her preſent ſtate, | ſhall conſider the queſtion as ſuffi- 
ciently reſolved: becauſe if the abuſe, as it is called, 
oves favourable to agriculture, it can never prove 
urtful to population. However, from the inattention 
of the government, it may affect foreign trade, but 
this is an object entirely foreign to the queſtion. But 
before I enter upon the ſubject, it is proper to obſerve, 
that I am of opinion, that any ſyſtem of oeconomy 


which neceſſarily tends to corrupt the manners of a 


people, ought by every poſſible means to be diſcou- 
aged, 
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raged; although no particular prejudice ſhould refult 
from it, ND Ls canoes or to plentiful ſubſiſtence: 
Now, in the queſtion before us, the only abuſe I can 
find in theſe habits of Oy conbnphoes age 
pears relative to the character of the conſumers, and 
ſeems in no way to proceed from the effects of the con- 
ſumption. The vices of men may, no doubt, prove the 
cauſe of their making a ſuperfluous conſumption, but 
the conſumption they make can hardlyever be the cauſe 
of this vice. The moſt virtuous man in France may 
have the moſt ſplendid table, the richeſt clothes, the 
moſt magnificent equipages, the greateſt number of 
uſeleſs horſes, the moſt pompous palace, and moſt 
extenſive gardens. The moſt enormous luxury to be 
conceived, in our acceptation of the term, ſo long as 
it is directed to no other object than the conſumption 
of the labour and ingenuity of man, is compatible with 
virtue as well as with vice. This being premiſed, I 
come to the point in hand. | 
France, at preſent, is in her infancy as to improve- 
ment, although the advances ſhe has made within a 
century excite the admiration of the world. I ſhall not 
go far in fearch of the proof of this aſſertion, Great 
tracts of her lands are ſtill uncultivated, millions of her 
inhabitants are idle. When all comes to be cultivated, 
and all are employed, then ſhe will be in a ſtate of per- 
fection, relatively to the moral poſlibility of being im- 
proved. The people are free, ſlavery is unknown, and 
every man is charged with feeding himſelf, and bring- 
ing up his children. The ports of the country are open 
to receive ſubſiſtence, and that nation, as much as any 
other, may be conſidered as an individual in the great 
ſociety of the world; that is, may increaſe in power, 
wealth, and eaſe, relatively to others, in proportion to 
the induſtry of her inhabitants. This being the caſe, 
all the principles of political oeconomy, which we have 
_ inquiring after, may freely operate in this king- 
om 
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France has arrived at her preſent pitch of luxury, re- 
latively to conſumption, by flow degrees. As ſhe has 
grown in wealth, her deſire of employing it has * 

alſo. 
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alſo. In ion as her demands have increaſed, more 
hands have been employed to ſupply them; for no arti- 
cle of expence can be increaſed, without increaſing the 
work of thoſe who ſupply it. If the fame number of in- 
habitants in the city of Paris conſume four times as 
much of any neceſſary article as formerly, I hope it will 
be allowed, that the production of ſuch neceſſaries muſt 


be four times as abundant, and conſequently, that ma- 


ny more people muſt be employed in providing them. 
What is it that encourages 3 but a great 
demand for its productions? What encou multi- 
plication, but a great demand for people; that is, for 
their work? Would any one complain of the extrava- 
gant people in Paris, if, inſtead of conſuming thoſe vaſt 
uperfluities, they were to ſend them over to Dover, for 


a return in Engliſh gold ? What is the difference be- 


tween the prodigal conſumption, and the ſale? The 
one brings in money, the other brings in none: but as 
to food and neceſlaries, for providing the poor and fru- 


gal, their contingent, in either caſe, ſtands exactly the 
lame. 


Bur, ſays one, were it not for this extraordinary con- 
ſumption, every thing would be cheaper. This I rea- 
dily allow; but will any body ſay, that reducing the 
price of the carth's productions is a method to encou- 
rage agriculture, eſpecially in à country where 
grounds are not improved, and where they cannot be 
improved ; chiefly, becauſe the expence ſurpaſſes all 
the profits which poſſibly can be drawn from the re- 
turns? High prices therefore, the effect of great con- 
ſumption, axe certainly advantageous to the extenſion 
of agriculture, If I throw my rich corn- fields into gra- 
vel-walks and gardens, I ſuppoſe: they will no more 
come into competition with thoſe of my neighbour, the 
laborious huſbandman. Who will then loſe by my ex- 
travagance? Not the huſbandman. It will perhaps 
be ſaid, the nation in general will loſe ; becauſe you de- 
prive them of their food. This might be true, were 
the laying waſte the corn fields a ſudden revolution, and 
extenſive enough to affect the whole ſociety ; and * 
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the ſea-ports and barriers of the kingdom ſhut : but 
that not being the caſe, the nation, upon the ſmalleſt 
deficiency, goes to market with her money, 'and loſes 
none of her mhabitants. 2 | 

On j. But if living is made dear, manufacturers 
muſt ſtarve for want of employment. Kaan 
Ax sw. Not thoſe who ſupply home conſumption, 
but only thoſe who ſupply foreigners living mote cheap- 
ly; and of ſuch 1 know but few. The intereſt of this 
claſs ſhall be fully examined in another place. At pre- 
ſent I ſhall only obſerve, that the laying waſte corn 
fields in an induſtrious country, where refinement has 
ſet on foot a plan of uſeful huſbandry, will have no 
other effect, than that of rendering grain for a while 

portionally dearer: conſequently, agriculture will 
Lo hereby encouraged , and in a few years the loſs will 
be repaired, by a further extenſion of improvement. 
This will make food plentiful and cheap: then num- 
bers will increaſe, until it become ſcarce again. It is 
by ſuch alternate viciſſitudes, that improvement and 
population are carried to their height. While the im- 
provement of lands goes forward, I muſt conclude, 
that demand for ſubſiſtence is encreaſing; and if this 
be not a proof i! uy Jam much miſtakens 

can very eaſily ſuppoſe, that a demand for work 
may increaſe conſiderably, in conſequence of an aug- 
mentation of riches only; becauſe there is no bounds to 
the conſumption of work; but as for articles of nou- 
riſhment the cafe is quite different. The moſt deli- 
cate liver in Paris will not put more of the earth's pro- 
ductions into his belly than another 1 he may pick and 
chooſe, but he will always find, that what he leaves 
will go to feed another: victuals are not thrown away 
in -any country I have ever been in. It is not in the 
moſt extenſive kitchens where there is found the moſt 
prodigal diſſipation of the abundant fruits of the 
earth; and it is with ſuch that a people is fed, 
not with ortolans, truffles and oyſters, ſent from 
2. | Op]. 
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Onyx, Roads of a ſuperfluous breadth are carried 
many times through the fineſt fields; belonging to the 
poor and induſtrious, without a proper indemaity be- 


ing given. 


Axs w. The with-holding the indemnity is an abuſe; 
the loſs of the fields is none zo the fate, except in ſuch 
countries where the quantity of arable lands is ſmall, 
as in mountainous provinces; there a proper conſider- 
ation ſhould be had to the breadth, uſe the loſs 
cannot be made up. In ſuch countries as I here deſ- 
cribe, and I cite the Tirol for an example, I have found 


all the inhabitants in a manner empleyed in that ſpe- 


cies of agriculture, which is exerciſed as a method of 
ſubſiſting. The little ground that is arable, is divided 
into very ſmall lots ; the people multiply very much, 
and leave the country. Thoſe who remain are uſual- 
ly employed in cutting wood, for buildingand burning, 
which they ſend down the rivers, and in return buy 


corn, which comes from the ſouth and from the north. 


This is the beſt plan of induſtry they can follow, 


without the aſſiſtance of their ſovereign. Roads here 


are executed to great perfection, with abundance of 
ſolidity, and with a tender regard for the little ground 
there is. I return to France. $4] TY 

OsJ. A multitude of ſuperfluous horſes are kept in 
Paris, which conſume what would feed many more 
inhabitants. 


Ax sw. True: but he who feeds the horſes, be- 


cauſe he thinks he has uſe for them, would not feed 
thoſe inhabitants, becauſe he is ſure he has no uſe for 
them: and did he, in complaiſance for the public, 
diſmiſs his cattle, the farmer, who furniſhes the hay 
and oats, would loſe a cuſtomer, and nobody would 
gain. Theſe articles are produced, becauſe they are 
demanded : when additional inhabitants are produced, 
who will demand and can pay, their demand will be 


anſwered alſo, . as long as there is an unemployed acre 


in France. 

On j. The increaſe of the conſumption of wood for 
firing is hurtful to population, becauſe it marks the 
extenſion of foreſts. 

Vol. I. L Answ. 
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Ans w. This conſequence I deny; both from fact 
and reaſon, From fact, becauſe foreſts are not ex- 
tended, and that nothing but the hand of nature, in 
an ill inhabited country, ſeems capable of forming 
them. In France, foreſts are diminiſt 
were it not for the juriſdiction of the Table de marbre, 
they would have been more diminiſhed than they are. 
I agree, that the conſumption of wood is at preſent 
infinitely greater than formerly, and likewiſe, that the 
price of it is greatly riſen every where. Theſe two 
circumſtances rather ſeem to mark the contraction, 
than the extenſion of foreſts. But the increaſe of 
conſumption and price proceed from other cauſes, as 
I ſhall ſhew, in order to point out ſome new principles 
relative to this extenſive ſubject. 1. The increaſe of 
conſumption proceeds from the increaſe of wealth. 
2. The mcreaſe of price proceeds from the increaſe 
upon the value of labour, and not from the ſcarcity of 
foreſt, nor the height of the demand for firing. As 
to the firſt, I believe the fact will not be called in 
queſtion, as it is one of the ſuperfluities of oonſumpti- 
on complained of, and put down to the account 
of luxury and extravagance. As to the ſecond, the 
true cauſe of the riſe of the price of that commodity 
demands a little more attention, and in order to point 
it out with ſome diſtinctneſs, I muſt firſt ſhew the po- 
litical impoſſibility of foreſts becoming extended over 
the arable lands of France in her preſent ſituation. 

The beſt proof I can offer to ſupport my opinion is, 
to compare * inconſiderable value of an acre of ſtand- 


ing foreſt in the king's adjudications, Where thouſands 


are ſold at a time, with the value of an acre of tolera- 
ble corn lands, and then aſk, if the preſent value of 
foreſts is ſo conſiderable, as to engage any proprietor 
to ſow ſuch a field for railing wood, when he muſt 
wait, perhaps 40 years, before it be fit for cutting ? 
Add to this, that whoever plants a tree in France, 
comes under the juriſdiction above-mentioned, and is 
not at liberty to cut it down, and diſpoſe of it, with- 


out their permiſſion. It is in a great meaſure for this 


reaſon, that ſo few trees are ſeen about French villages; 
| and 
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and I never heard of one example, of corn lands being 
ſown with the ſeeds of foreſt-trees, with a view to im- 
provement. That foreſts, which are well kept, may 
extend themſelves over grounds not worth the cultiva- 
tion, I do not deny; but this ſurely can do no harm 
to agriculture ; and it is only in that reſpect; I pretend 
that foreſts in France are not at preſent in a way of 
gaining ground. NAT 13! 
| Now as to the riſe in the price of wood for burning, 
I ſay, it proceeds not from the riſe of the price of tim- 
ber growing in foreſts, ſo much as from the increaſe 
of the price of labour, and principally of the price of 
tranſportation, This is not peculiar to France alone, 
but is common to all Europe almoſt, for the reaſons I 
ſhall preſently give. But in the firſt place, as to the 
matter of fact, that the riſe in the price proceeds from 
the cauſe aſſigned, may be ſeen, by comparing the 
low price of an acre of ſtanding foreſt, with the grea 
value of the timber when brought to market: the fir 
is the neat value of the wood; the laſt includes that of 
the labour. | | | by 
Next as to the price of labour; the riſe here is uni- 
verſal in all induſtrious nations, from a very plain rea- 
ſon, eaſily deducible from the principles ahove laid 
down. | | h : 
While the land remained loaded with a number of 
ſuperfluous mouths, while numbers were found in eve- 
ry province employed in agriculture, for the ſake of 
ſubſiſtence, merely, ſuch people were always rea 
to employ their idle hours and days, for a very (mal 


conſideration from thoſe who employed them. They 


did not then depend upon this employment for their 
ſubſiſtence; and a penny in their pocket purchaſed 
ſome ſuperfluity for them. But when modern policy 
has by degrees drawn numbers from the country, the 
few that remain for the ſervice of the public muſt now 
labour for their ſubſiſtence ; and he who employs them, 
muſt feed them, clothe them, and provide for all their 
other wants. No wonder then, if labour be dearer : 
there is a palpable A the augmentation, 1 
2 
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The price of all neceſſaries has riſen, no doubt 
partly for the ſame reaſon, and this circumſtance cer- 
tainly enters into the combination: but work, in the 
country eſpecially, has riſen far beyond the proportion 
of the price of neceſſaries, and will riſe ſtill more as 
the lands become better purged of ſuperfluous mouths. 
5 n what J have ſaid, I readily allow, 
that the great conſumption of wood for burning, but 
more particularly for forges, has conſiderably raifed 
the intrinſic value of foreſt lands ; but the — uence 
has not been, to extend the foreſts, as we — 
but to produce a general revenue from them all over 
the kingdom; whereas formerly, in many provinces, 
they produced almoſt nothing. When they were cut, 
cattle were turned in, and by eating up the tender 
ſhoots from year to year, the foreſt ran into a wild 
neither producing timber, nor paſture. This practice 
was eſtabliſhed upon the ruling principle of private in- 
tereſt. The land was not worth the expence of grub- 
bing up the timber ; the timber when grown, did not 
compenſate the loſs of a few years paſture, No juriſ- 
diction, however well adminiſtred, can check the ope- 
ration of that principle; and a ſtateſman who would 
attempt it, would be called a tyrant, he would diſ- 
treſs the huſbandman, and do no ſervice to the ſtate. 
From what has been ſaid, I muſt conclude, that 
while the conſumption of the earth's produce, and of 
the work of man tend to excite induſtry, in providing 
for extraordinary demands ; when the intereſt of fo- 
reign trade does not enter into the queſtion ; and while 
there are lands enough e to fur- 
niſh the firft matter ;, there can be no political abuſe 
from the miſapplication or unneceſſary deſtruction of 
either fruits or labour. The miſapplier, or diſſi pator, 
is puniſked by the loſs of his money; the induſtrious 
man is rewarded by the acquiſition of it. We have 
ſaid, that vice is not more eſſentially connected with 
ſuperfluity, than virtue with induſtry and frugality. 
But ſuch queſtions are foreign to my ſubject. I would 
however recommend it to moraliſts, to ſtudy circum- 
ſtances well, before they carry reformation ſo far, as 


to 


i 
| 
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to interrupt an eſtabliſhed ſyſtem in the political oeco- 
nomy of their country. | 5 


CH A P. XXI. 
Recapitulation of the Firfl Book. 


I SE T out by diſtinguiſhing government from po- 
litical oeconomy ; calling the firſt the power to 


command, the ſecond the talent to execute. Thus Ir 


the governor may reſtrain, but the ſteward muſt lead, 
and, by direct motives of ſelf-intereſt, gently conduct 
free and independent men to concur in certain ſchemes 
ultimately calculated for their own proper benefit. 
The object is, to provide food, other neceſſaries 
and employment, not only for thoſe who actually ex- 
iſt, but alſo for thoſe who are to be brought into ex- 
iſtence. This is accompliſhed, by engaging every 
one of the ſociety to contribute to the ſervice of others, 
in-proportion only as he is to reap a benefit from re- 
ciprocal ſervices. To render this practicable, the ſpi- 
rit of the people muſt be ſtudied, the different occu- 
pations preſcribed to each muſt firſt be adapted to 
their inclinations, and when once they have taken a 
taſte for labour, theſe inclinations muſt be worked 
upon by degrees, ſo as to be bent towards ſuch pur- 
ſuits as are moſt proper for attaining the end deſired. 
He who ſits at the head of this operation, is called 
the ſtateſman. I ſuppoſe him to be conſtantly awake, 


attentive to his employment, able and uncorrupted, Car. I. 


tender in his love for the ſociety he governs, imparti- 
ally juſt in his indulgence for every claſs of inhabitants, 
and diſregardful of the intereſt of individuals, when 
that regard is inconſiſtent with the general welfare. 
Did I propoſe a plan of execution, I confeſs this 
ſuppoſition would be abſurd; but as I mean nothing 
further than the inveſtigation of principles, it is no 
more fo, than to ſuppoſe a point, a ſtraight line, a cir- 
cle, or an infinite, 1n treating of geometry, n 
0 
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To re the way for treating this ſubject, in that 
order nich the — r the laſt — have. 
pointed out as the moſt natural, I have made the diſ- 
tribution of my plan in the following order. Popula- 
tion and agriculture are the foundations of the whole. 
Civil and domeſtic liberty, introduced into Europe by 
the diſſolution of the feudal form of government, 


ſet trade and induſtry on foot; thele produced 


wealth and credit; theſe again debts and taxes; and 
all together eſtabliſhed a perfectly new ſyſtem of poli- 
tical oeconomy, the principles of which it is my inten- 
tion to deduce and examine. 

Population and agriculture, as I hw ſaid, muſt be 
the baſis of the whole, in all ages of the world; and 
as they are fo blended together in their connections 
and relations, as to make the ſeparation of them quite 
incompatible with perſpicuity and order, they have na- 
turally been made the ſubject of the firſt book. 


Crap ill I have ſhewn, that the firſt principle of multiplica- 


tion is generation; the ſecond is food: the one gives 
exiſtence and life; the other preſerves them. 

. The earth's ſpontaneous fruits being of a determin- 
ed quantity, never can feed above a determined num- 
ber. Labour is a method of augmenting the produc- 
tions of nature, and in proportion to the augmentati- 


on, numbers may increaſe,” From theſe politions, 1 


conclude, 


Cnar.1V That the numbers of mk muſt ever have been 


in proportion to the produce of the earth; and this 


produce muſt conſtantly be in the compound. ratio of 


the fertility of the ſoil, — labour of the inhabitants. 
Conſequently, there can be no determined univerſal 


proportion over- the world, between the number of 


thoſe neceſſary for labouring the foil, and of thoſe who 
may be maintained by its produce. Here I am led to 


| _— motives which may induce one part of a 


Rs to labour, in order to feed the other. 
ſhew to proceed from the different wants to 
winch mankind : are liable. 


Here 
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Here I introduce a ſtateſman, as being neceſſary to Car. V. 
model the ſpirit of a ſociety. He as and en- 


courages reciprocal objects of want, which have each 
their allurement. This engages every one in a differ- 
ent occupation, and muſt hurt the former ſimplicit 
of manners. I ſhew how eſſential it is, to keep a Juſt 
balance throughout every part of induſtry, that no 
diſcouragement may be caſt upon any branch of it, 
either from ſuperfluity, or want; and I have pointed 
out, how the dividing of food between parents and 
children, is the means of bringing on ſcarcity, which 
inconveniency can only be removed by an augmentati- 
on of labour. | 
If a ſociety does not concur in this plan of recipro- 
cal induſtry, their numbers will ceaſe to increaſe ; be- 
cauſe the induſtrious will not feed the idle. This I 
call a ſtate of a moral impoſſibility of increaſe in num- 
bers, and I diſtinguiſh it from the phyſical qu e 
ty, which can take place only when nature itſelf, not 
man, refuſes to produce ſubſiſtence. From this I ap- 
ply to each particular fociety what I had before found 
icable to mankind in general; to wit, | 
hat the inhabitants of every country muſt be in 
the compound proportion of the quantity of food pro- 
duced in it, and of the induſtry of the lower claſſes. 
If the food produced ſurpaſs the proportion of induſtry, 
the balance of food will be exported ; if the induſtry 
ſurpaſſes the proportion of food, its defiency muſt be 
ſupplied by imports. 
Reciprocal wants excite to labour ; conſequently, 


thoſe whoſe labour is not directed towards the cultiva- 


tion of the ſoil, muſt live upon a ſurplus produced b 
thoſe who do. This divides the ſociety into two dal. 
ſes. The one I call farmers, the other free hands. 

As the creating theſe reciprocal wants was what ſet 
the ſociety to work, and diſtributed them naturally in- 
to the two claſſes we have mentioned; ſo the augmen- 
tation of wants will require an augmentation of free 
_ and their demand for food will increaſe agri- 
cunure. 


L 4 Here 


og vI Here I define luxury to mean no more than the 
confumption of ſuperfluity, or the ſupplying of wants 
not eſſentially neceflary to life; and, I ſay, that a 
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taſte for ſuperfluity will introduce the uſe of money, 
which I repreſent as the general object of want, that is 
of deſire, among mankind ; and I ſhew how an eager- 
neſs to acquire it becomes an univerſal paſſion, a 
means of increaſing induſtry among the free hands; 
conſequently, of augmenting their numbers; conſe- 
quently, of promoting agriculture for their ſubſiſt- 
Wee, * ©. 

The whole operation I have been deſcriing pro- 
ceeds upon one ſuppoſition, to wit, that the people 
have a taſte for labour, and the rich for ſuperfluity. 
If thefe be covetous and admirers of ſimplicity ; or 
thoſe be lazy and void of ambition, the principles laid 
down will have no effect: and fo in fact we find, 
that it is not in the fineſt countries in the world where 
moſt inhabitants are found, but in the moſt induſtri- 


Let it therefore never be ſaid, there are too many 


manufacturers in a free country. It is the ſame thing 


as if it was ſaid, there are too few idle perſons, too 


few beggars, and too many huſbandmen. 
CnarVil 
odn ariſing from theſe principles. 


Here | break off my ſubject, to anſwer an objecti- 


On j. How could the ſimplicity of the antients be 
compatible with a great multiplication? 

AN s w. In antient times men were forced to labour 
the ground becauſe they were ſlaves to others. In 
modern times the operation is more complex, and as 
a ſtateſman cannot make ſlaves of his ſubjects, he 


muſt engage them to become ſlaves to their own paſ- 


ſions and deſires; this is the only method to make 
them labour the ground, and provided this be accom- 
. by whatever means it is brought about, man- 

ind will increaſc. 

This queſtion being diſmiſſed; J point out a method 
of eſtimating the proportion of numbers between the 
farmers and free hands of a country, only as an illuſtra- 

tion 
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tion of the principle already laid down, to wit, that it 
is the ſurplus of * farmers which goes for the ſubſiſt- 
ence of the others. | | | 

This ſurplus I ſhew to be the ſame thing as the va- 
lue of the land rents ; and hence I conclude: | 
Iſt, That the riſing of the rents of lands proves the 
augmentation of induſtry, and the multiplication of free 
hands; but as rents may rife, and yet the number of 
inhabitants continue the ſame as before, I infer, 

2dly, That the revolution muſt then mark the purg- 
ing of the lands of ſuperfluous mouths, and forcing 
theſe to quit their mother earth, in order to retire to 
towns and villages, where they may uſefully ſwell the 
number of the free hands, and apply to induſtry. 

2dly, That the more a country is in tillage, the 
more it is inhabited, and the fewer free hands are to 
be found : that the more it is laid into paſture, the leſs 
— is inhabited, and the greater is the proportion of free 

nds. | 2 
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Next I conſider the principles which determine the on | 


place of reſidence. 

The farmers muſt live upon, or near the ſpot they 
labour: that is, either upon their farms or in their 
villages. | 

The free hands I divide into two conditions. The 


firſt compoſed of the proprietors of the ſurplus of od, 


that. is the landlords ; together with thoſe who can pur- 
chaſe it with a revenue already acquired, that is, the 
monied intereſt. The ſecond condition is compoſed of 
thoſe who muſt purchaſe ſome of this ſurplus with 
their daily labour. | | 
Thoſe of the firſt condition may live where they 
pleaſe ; thoſe of the ſecond muſt live where they can. 
When thoſe of the firſt chooſe to live together, a 
confiderable number of thoſe of the ſecond muſt fol- 
low them, in order to ſupply their conſumption. This 
forms towns and cities. 
When a ſtateſman places the whole adminiſtration 
of public affairs in the ſame city, this ſwells a capital. 
hen manufacturers get together in bodies, they 
depend not directly upon conſumers, but upon mer- 
chants, The ſituation of their reſidence depends up- 
— 39 | 4 on 
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on circumſtances relative to their occupation, proviſion 
and tranſportation of their work. From this hamlets 
ſwell into villages, and villages into towns. Sea ports 
owe their eſtabliſhment to the increaſe of foreign trade. 


cn x As the collecting ſuch numbers of inhabitants toge- 


Cuar. 
XI. 


ther is a late revolution in the political o:2conomy 
Europe, I endeavour to give a ſhort hiſtorical repre- 
ſentation of it, and examine the conſequences which re- 
ſult from it, both to the ſtate from the growth of cities, 
and to the land proprietors from the deſertion, asI may 
call it, of ſo many vaſſals and dependents. One prin- 
cipal effect I obſerve to be, the additional occupation it 


has given to ſtateſmen ; that is to ſay, political oeco- 


nomy is thereby become more complex. | 

Formerly the inhabitants were diſperſed, and by 
ſucking, as it were, their mother earth, were more ea- 
ſily ſubſiſted: now induſtry has gathered them toge- 
ther, and anduſtry muſt ſupport them, The failingof 
induſtry, is like the cutting off the ſubſiſtence of an 
army. This is the care of a general to prevent that 
the care of a ſtateſman. | 

The ſupporting induſtry means no more than em- 
ploying thoſe who mult live by it; and keeping their 
numbers in proportion to their work. The firſt poiat 
therefore, 1s to find work for the preſent inhabitants ; 
the ſecond is, to make them multiply, if the demand for 
their labour increaſes, | 

Increaſing numbers will never remove, but rather 
augment ſuch inconveniencies, as proceed from the 
abuſes of thoſe already exiſting. 

In order to employ a people rightly, it is proper to 
know the exact ſtate of numbers nec for ſupply- 
ing the demand for every occupation; to diſtribute 
thoſe who muſt live by their induſtry into proper claſſ- 


es; and to make every claſs (as far as poſſible) at leaſt, 


ſupply their own numbers by propagation. 

. Where the value of any ects of induſtry is not ſuf- 
cient for that purpoſe, a proper remedy muſt be ap- 
plied. When any are found incapable, from age or in- 
firmities, to gain their livelihood, they muſt be main- 
tained. Iafants expoſed by their parents muſt be taken 
care of, and thrown back into the loweſt claſſes of the 


people: 


rn 
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cult to be ſupported by their own propagation. Marri- 
age, without afſiſtance, will not ſucceed in a claſs who 
gain no more by their induſtry than a perſonal phyſical 
neceſſary. Here our oeconomy differs widely from that 
of the antients. Among them marriage was encouraged 
in many ways, but it was only for the free. Theſe did 
not amount to one half of the people. The ſlaves who 
repreſented our lower claſſes were recruited from other 
countries, as they are at preſent in America. 

If, therefore, according to modern oeconomy, the 
loweſt ſpecies of labour muſt be kept cheap, in order to 
make manufactures flouriſh, the ſtate mult be at the 
expence of the children ; for as matters ſtand, either 
the unmarried gain as much as the married ſhould do, 
and become extravagant ; or the married gain no more 
than the unmarried can do, and become miſerable. An 
unequal competition between people of the ſame claſs, 
always implies one of theſe inconveniencies; and from 
theſe principally proceeds the decay and milery of ſuch 
numbers in all modern ſtates, as well as the conſtant 
complaints of the augmentation of the price of labour. 

Every individual is equally inſpired with a deſire to 
propagate. A people can no more remain without pro- 
pagating, than a tree without growing : but no more 
can live than can be fed; and as all augmentations of 
food muſt come at laſt to a ſtop, fo ſoon as this hap- 
pens, a people increaſe no more; that 1s to ſay, the pro- 
portion of thoſe who die annually increaſes. This in- 
ſenſibly deters from propagation, becauſe we are rati- 
onal creatures. But ſtill there are ſome who, though 
rational, are not provident; theſe marry and produce. 
This I call vicious propagation. -» Hence I diftinguiſh 

ation into two branches, to wit, multiplication, 
which goes on among thoſe who can feed what they 


breed, and mere procreation, which takes place among 


thoſe who cannot maintain their offspring. 

This laſt produces a political diſeaſe, which morta- 
lity cures at the expence of much miſery; as foreſt trees 
which are not pruned, dreſs themſelves and become vi- 
gorous at the expence of numbers which die all —_ 
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people; the moſt numerous always, and the moſt diffi- Cos r. 
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out laying ſome reſtraint upon marriage; how to lay a 


Car. 
XIII. 
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How to propoſe a remedy for this inconveniency, with- 
reſtraint upon marriage without my the ſpirit of 


the times, I own I cannot find out; ſol leave every 
one to conjecture. l 


Although a com remedy cannot be obtained 


againſt the effects of abuſive procreation; yet with the 
help of accurate liſts of births and deaths for every claſs 
of people, many expedients may. be fallen upon to pre- 
ſerve the few who eſcape the dangers of their infancy, 
from falling back into the unhappy claſs which produ- 
ced them. From theſe liſts the degree of mortality and 
nature of diſeaſes, as well as the difference between the 

ropagation of the eaſy and of the miſerable, will plain- 
y appear; and if it be the duty of a ſtateſman to keep 
all his people buſy, he certainly ſhould acquire the moſt 
exact —— poſſible of the numbers and propaga- 
tion of thoſe of every denomination, that he may pre- 
vent any claſs from riſing above or ſinking below the 


ſtandard, which is beſt proportioned to the demand for 


their reſpective induſtry. 
Population and agriculture have fo clofe a connecti- 


XIV. on with one another, that I find even the abuſes to 


which they are ſeverally liable, | new ſimilar. I have 
obſerved how naturally it muft happen, that when too 
many of a ſociety propagate, a part muſt ſtarve ; when 


too many cultivate, a part muſt ſtarve alſo. Here is 


the reaſon : 

The more of a people cultivate a country, the ſmall- 
er portion of it ave fall to every man's ſhare; and 
when theſe portions are reduced fo low as to produce 


no more than what is neceſſary to feed the labourers, 


then agriculture is ſtocked to the utmoſt. 

From this I divide agriculture into two branches ; 
the one uſeful], the other abuſive. The firſt is a trade, 
that is, a method of producing not only ſubſiſtence for 


the labourers, but alſo a ſurplus to be provided for the 


free hands of the ſtate, for their ſubſiſtence, and for an 


equivalent either in work itſelf, or for the produce of 


it. The ſecond 1s no trade, becauſe it applies no ali- 


enation, but is purely a method of ſubſiſting. If, _ 
| ore, 
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fore, in any country where agriculture is exerciſed as a 
trade, and where there are many free hands, the farm- 
ers ſhould be allowed to multiply up to the proportion 


of the whole produce; would not all the free hands be 


forced to ſtarve? What would be the advantage of 
having ſo many farmers ; for there is one evident loſs ? 
Every one would be entirely taken up in feeding him- 
ſelf, wants would diſappear ; life indeed would be ſim- 
plified to the laſt degree, but the bond of ſociety, mu- 
tual dependence, would be diſſolved: therefore I call 
this ſpecies abuſive, in proportion as theſe effects are 
produced. I cite ſeveral examples of this abuſive agri- 
culture in different countries, where I take occaſion to 


obſerve, that the chriſtian virtue, charity, in proporti- | 


on to its extent, is as conducive to multiplication as ei- 
ther ſlavery, or induſtry : whatever gives food muſt 
give numbers. I do not ſay that charity is conducive 
to induſtry. | 

I next apply theſe general principles to a particular 
repreſentation given of the ſtate of population in the 


Britiſh iles, from which I conclude, that population 


there is not obſtructed, either by loſſes ſuſtained from 
war and commerce, or from the exportation of their 
ſubſiſtence, but from the political ſituation of that 
country, which throws it at preſent into a moral inca- 
pacity of augmenting in numbers. 

The eſtabliſhment of trade and induſtry naturally 
rectifies this miſapplication of agriculture, by purging 
the land of ſuperfluous mouths, and thereby reduces 
it, as it ought to be, to a trade calculated to furniſh a 
ſurplus, which comes to be fold for the labour of all 
the induſtrious. It is this alone which can rivet the 
bond of general dependence among free men who muſt 
live by their induſtry; by making one part laborious 
farmers, and the other ingenious tradeſmen and manu- 
facturers. It is by the vibration of the balance between 
theſe two claſſes, that multiplication and agriculture are 
carried to their height. When induſtry goes on too faſt, 
free hands multiply above the ſtandard, that is, their 
ſcale ſinks; this raiſes the price of food, and gives an 
additional encouragement to agriculture : when this 


again becomes the more weighty, food becomes plenti- 
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ful and cheap, then numbers augment anew. Theſe 
reflections lead me to conſider the effects of plentiful 
and ſcarce years in modern times, when famines are 
almoſt things unknown ; and I conclude, 

That were plentiful years more common, mankind 
would be more numerous; that were ſcarce years more 
frequent, numbers would diminiſh. Then applying this 
obſervation to the ſtate of exportations of grain from 
England, I am tempted to infer, that this kingdom, the 
molt fertile perhaps in Europe, has never been found to 
produce, in one year, eighteen months full ſubſiſtence 
for all its inhabitants; nor ever leſs than ten months 


ſcanty proviſion in the years of the greateſt ſterility. 


na country is fully peopled and continues to be 
induſtrious, food will come from abroad. When a loaf 
is to be had, the rich will eat it, *. at the diſtance 
of a mile; and the poor may ſtarve; though at the next 
door. It is the demand of the rich, who multiply as 
much as they incline, which encourages agriculture 
even in foreign nations; therefore I conclude, that this 
multiplication is the cauſe, and that the progreſs: of 

agriculture is but the effect of it. 
A country once fully ſtooked may diminiſh in num- 


bers, and ſtill remain ſtocked: This muſt proceed from 


a change in the manner of living; as when an indolent 
people quit the conſumption of the more abundant pro- 
ductions of the earth, to ſeek after delicacies: On the 
other hand, the induſtrious — an additional ſupply 
from abroad, and by furniſhing ſtrangers with the pro- 
duce of their labour, they ſtill go on and increaſe in 
numbers. This is the caſe of Holland : and this ſcheme 
will go on, until abuſes at home raiſe the price of la- 
bour ; and experience abroad, that univerſal ſchool- miſ- 
treſs, teaches foreigners to profit of their own ad- 


vantages. 


When food ceaſes to augmented, numbers come to 
a ſtand; but trade may ſtill go on and increaſe wealth: 
this will hire armies of foreigners; ſo the traders may 
read of their on battles, victories, and trophies, and 
by ſpending their money, never ſmell gun- powder. 
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When they cannot augment their numbers, they will Cap. 
introduce machines into many manufactures; and theſe XIX. 


will ſupply the want, without adding to the 
on of their food. Foreigners, aſtoniſhed at a novelty 
which lowers prices, and checks their growing induſtry, 
will copy the inventions; but being no more than ſcho- 
lars, who go aukwardly to work, this improvement will 
throw many of their hands into idleneſs : the machines 


will be cnied down, and the traders will laugh in their 


ſleeves, well knowing that nothing is more eaſy than to 
put work into the hands of an induftrious man made 
idle. Wit and genius, in ſhort, will always ſet him who 
poſſeſſes them above the level of his fellows, and when 
one reſource fails him, he will contrive another. 

The wait I here mention 1s not that acquired in the 
cloſet, for there one may learn, that an equal diſtribu- 
tion of lands was fo favourable to multiplication in anti- 
ent times, that it muſt be owing to a contrary practice, 
that our numbers now are ſo much ſmaller. But he who 
walks abroad, and ſees millions who have not one mo- 


ment's time to put a ſpade in the ground, ſo buſily are 


they employed in that branch of induſtry which is put 
into their hands, muſt readily conclude, that circum- 
ſtances are changed, and that the fewer people are ne- 
ceſſary for feeding the whole ſociety, the more muſt re- 
main free to be employed in providing every other thing 
that can make life agreeable, both to themſelves and to 
ſtrangers; who in return deliver into the hands of their 
induſtrious ſervants, the enſigns of ſuperiority and domi- 
nion, — Who is beſt employed, he who works to 
feed himſelf, or he who works to be fed, cloathed, and 
ſupplied, diſpoſing only of his ſuperfluitiesto thoſe whom, 
conſequently, he ſhortly muſt command? This is ob- 
tained by the introduction of the uſeful ſpecies of agri- 
culture, and by the exploſion of the abuſive. And when 


ſtrangers are ſo kind as to allow their neighbours the 


privilege of clothing and adorning them, good nature, 
not to ſay ſelf-intereſt, demands, in return, that the firſt 
be indulged in a permiſſion to exerciſe thoſe branches ot 
toil and labour which are the leaſt profitable, though the 
moſt neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of the latter. Fn 
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When the eye of humanity conſiders the toil of 
the farmer, and the indifference of his rich country- 
man in ſquandering, the abuſe appears offenſive. The 
Tich man is adviſed to confider of the pain incurred 
by the poor huſbandman, in conſequence of his diſ- 
ſipation. Upon this the rich, touched with compaſ- 
fion, ſimplifies his way of life. The huſbandman in 
a fury falls upon the reformer, and, in his rough 
way, gives him to underſtand, that he by no means 
looks upon him as his friend: for, ſays he, do you 
take me for the rich man's ſlave; or do you imagine 

that I toil as I do, either by his command, or for any 
conſideration for him? Not in the leaſt, it is purely 
for his money; and from the time you perſuaded him 
to become an oeconomiſt, here am I, and my poor 
family, ftarving. We are not the only people in this 
fituation ; there is my neighbour who has all his hay 
and oats upon hand, ſince, by your inſtigation, like- 
wiſe, he diſmiſſed his uſeleſs horſes. Do you think 
he will give his oats in charity to feed the poor? He 
is poor enough himſelf, and all thoſe who have been 
working to get this proviſion together are in-no better 
humour than I am. Hold yu tongue, ſays the re- 
former, you are a parcel of extravagant fellows, you 
labourers. A hundred years ago, one could have got 
as many of you as one pleaſed, for the half of what 
you coſt us at preſent. Give us back our lands, ſays 
the other, at the rate we had them; and let us all be 
well fed before we give you a farthing, and you ſhall 
have us as cheap as ever. But do you think that after 
you have chaſed one half of us into towns, and raiſed 
your rents with the price of their food, that we can 
work twice as hard, and ſerve you as formerly? No, 
Sir! you ought to have more ſenſe than to expect it. 
This is a tketch of the firſt book; I thought a ſhort 
' abridgment of it might be of ſervice for recollecting 22 
2 ideas, and ranging them in order before I proceed. | 
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1 N 1 ROD UC T ION. 
Bron l enter upon this ſecond book, I muſt 


premiſe a word of connexion, in order to con- 

duct the ideas of my reader by the ſame way through 

which the chain of my own thoughts, and the * 
bution of my plan have naturally led me. 

My principal view hitherto has been to prepare the 

way for an examination of the principles of modern 


| politics, by inquiring into thoſe 34 have, leſs or 


more, operated regular effects in all a 
_ 

In doing this, I confeſs, it has been impoſible. for 
me not to anticipate many things which, according to 
the plan 1 have laid down, will in ſome meaſure involve \ 
. * 

1 propoſe to inveſtigate principles which ae all re. 
tive and depending upon one another. It is impoſſible 
8 — - theſe with — without pes 
OL 
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them to the objects on which they have an influence 
and as the fame principles extend their influence to 
ſeveral branches of my ſubject, thoſe of my readers 
who keep them chiefly in their eye, will not find great 
variety in the different applications of them. 
In all compoſitions of this kind, two things are 
principally requiſite. The firſt, is, to repreſent ſuch 
ideas as are abſtract, clearly, ſimply, and uncom- 
unded. This part reſembles the forging out the 
inks of a chain. The ſecond is, to diſpoſe thoſe 
ideas in a proper order; that is, according to their 
moſt immediate relations. When ſuch a compoſition 
is laid before a good underſtanding, memory finiſhes 
the work, by cementing the links together ; and 
viding any one of them can be retained, the whole 
will fallow Mee. 1 c | 
Now the relations between the different principles 
of which I treat, are indeed ſtriking to ſuch as are ac- 
cuſtomeUto abſtract reaſoning, but not near ſo much 
ſo, as when the application of them is made to differ- 
ent examples. | 
The principle of ſelf-intereſt will ſerve as a general 
key to this inquiry; and it may, in one ſenſe, be cdn- 
ſidered as the ruling principle of my ſubject, and may 
therefore: be traced throughout the whole. This is 
the main ſpring, and only motive which a ſtateſman 
ſhould; make ule of, to engage a free people to con- 
cur in the plans which he lays down for their govern» 
ment. e! sert At to Hs 
beg I may not here be underſtood tp mean, that 
ſelf-intereſt ſhould: conduct the ſtateſman: by no 
means. Self. inteteſt, when conſidered with regard to 
him, is public ſpirit; and it can only be called ſeli- 
intereſt, when it is applied to thoſe who are to he go- 
From this principle men are engaged to act in a 
thouſand different ways, and every action draws after 
it certain neceſſary conſequences. The queſtion there- 
fore conſtantiy under conſideration comes to he, what 


will ind find ĩt their intereſt to do, under ſueh 
.curcumfſtances? 7 10 280 © 
„ D190 


and 


2 i 
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In order to exhauſt the auge ce political oecemes 
my, I have propoſed to treat the principles of it in re- 
lation to circumſtances; and as theſe are infinite, I 
have rakcen them by categories 5 that is by the more 
gener combinations, which modern policy has farm- 
ed. Thoſe, for the fake of order, I have repteſented 
as al hanging in a chain of conſequences, and depend- 

an one another. See Boot I. Chap. ii. 
found this the beſt method for my plan, 
ark which it is natural to infer, that it will alſo er 
the beſt for — readers to retain it. 2 
I hall do what I can to diverſify, by various cir- 
oumſtances, the repetitions which this diſpoſition muſt 
lead me into. There is no ſeeing a — —— 
without paſſing now: and then thr hich 


one has ſeen beforę. I ſhall therefore —— 
veller, who, u 
chort, unleſs 


a occaſions, makes his ſtay very 
. 1 7 


215 


„e 


en in — want to — bas: 1: matter. 
The beſt way to govern a ſociety, and to = 
every one to conduct himſelf according to a plan, is 
for the ſtateſman to form a ſyſtem of deere 
the moſt conſiſtent poſſible: with the intereſt af 
individual, and never to flatter himſelf that his 
will be brought to act in general, and in — 
which purely regard the public, from any other prin- 
eiple than private intereſt. This is the utmoſt 1] 
- which I pretend to carry my poſition. As to 

the merit and demerit of actions in 8 
Inke it fully as abſurd to ſay, that no action is tru- 
4 as to affirm, that none is really vitious. 

It might perhaps be 

Politics, I ſhould have brought in public ſpirit alſo, as 
a principle of action; whereas all I require with ref- 
ee to r er ee ws; M and 
even 


* 
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expected, that, in treating of 
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even this is, perhaps, too much to be taken for grant - 
ed: Were public ſpirit, inſtead of private utility, to 
become the ſpring of action in the individuals of a 
well⸗ governed ſtate, I apprehend, it would ſpoil all. 
1 myſelf. el „riet ett 81912 
Public ſpirit, in my way of treating this ſubject, is 
as ſuperfluous in the governed, as it ought to be all- 
powerful in the ſtateſman; at leaſt, if it is not 

ther ſuperfluous, it is fully as much ſo, as miracles are 
in a religion once fully eſtabliſned. Both are admira- 
ble at ſetting out, but would ſhake every thing looſe 
were they to continue to be common and familiar. 
Were miracles wrought every day, the laws of nature 
would no longer be laws: and were every one to act 
for the public, and neglect himſelf, the ſtateſman 
would be bewildered, and the ſuppoſition is ridicu- 


(4:44 ; | 44% Ky F TIO , E 
I expect, therefore, that every man is to act for his 
own intereſt in what regards the public; and, politi- 
eally ſpeaking, every one ought to do fo. It is the 
combination of every private intereſt which forms the 
public good, and of this the public, that is, the ſtateſ: 
man, only can judge. Vou muſt love your country. 
Why ? Becauſe it is yours. But you muſt not prefet 
your own intereſt to that of your country. This, I 
agree, is perfectly juſt and right: but this means no 
more, than that you are to abſtain from acting to its 
prejudice, even though your on private intereſt ſhould 
demand it; that is, you ſhould abſtain from unlawful 


gain. Count Julian, for example, ho, from private 


reſentment, it is ſaid, brought the Moors into Spain, 
and ruined his country, tranſgreſſed this maxim. A 
ſpy in an army, or in a cabinet, who betrays the ſe- 
crets of his country, and he who ſells his truſt, are in 


the fame caſe: defrauding the ſtate is, among many 


others, a notorious example of this. To ſuppoſe men, 
in general, honeſt in ſuch matters, would be abſurd. 
The legiſlature therefore ought to make goad- laws, 
and thoſe who tranſgreſs them ought to be 


ſeverely, and matt certainly puniſhed.” This longs 


to the coercive part of gavernment, and falling beyond 
the limits of my ſubject, is ever taken for granted. 
| Were 
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Were the principle of public ſpirit carried further ʒ 
were a to become quite diſintereſted, there 
would be no poſſibility of governing them. Ev 
one might conſider the intereſt of his country in a dif- 
ferent hight, and many might join in the ruin of it, 
by endeavouring to promote its advantages. Were a 
rich merchant to begin and ſell his goods without pro- 
fit, what would become of trade? Were another 
defray the extraordinary expence of ſome workmen in 
a hard year, in order to enable them to carry on their 
induſtry, without raiſing their price, what would be- 
come of others, who had not the like advantages ? 
Were a man of a large landed eſtate to diſtribute his 
corn rents at a low price in a year of ſcarcity, what 
would become of the poor farmers? Were people to 
feed all who would charity, what e ee 
of induſtry? Theſe operations of public ſpirit ought 
to be left to the public, and all that is required of in- 
dividuals is, not to endeavour. to defeat them. 
This is the regular diſtribution of things, and it is 
only this which comes under my conſideration. 
In ill- adminiſtred governments I admire as much as 
as one every act of public ſpirit, every ſentiment of 
iſintereſtedneſe, and nobody can have a higher ei- 
teem for every perſon remarkable for them. 
The lels attentive any government. is to do their du- 
ty, the more effential it is that every individual be ani- 
mated by hat ſpirit, which then languiſhes in the ve- 
part where it ought to flouriſh with the greateſt 
. and vi and on the other hand, the more 
public ſpirit is —— in the adminiſtration of public 
affairs, the leſs occaſion has the ſtate for aſſiſtance 
from individuals. FRAN 
| Now as I ſuppoſe my ſtateſman to do his duty in 
ö the moſt minute particulars, ſo I allow every one of 
his ſubjects to follow the dictates of his private inter- 
eſt. All I require is an exact obedience to the laws. 
This alſo is the intereſt of every one, for he who 
tranſgreſſes ought moſt undoubtedly to be puniſhed : 
and this is all the public ſpirit which any perfect go- 
3 for. Nog 
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Of the reciprocal Conneftions betwttn Trade und Induſtry. 
IAM now going to treat of trade and indiiſtry, 
' two different ſubjects, but which are as thorough- 
blended together, as thoſe we have diſcuſſed in the 
firſt book. Similar to theſe in their mutual operati- 
ons, they are reciprocally aiding and aſſiſting to each 
other, and it is by the conſtant vibration of the balance 
between them, that both are carried to their height of 
perfection and refinement. | : 
TRADE is an operation, by which the wealth, or 
Wort, either of individuals, or of focieties, may be ex- 
thanped, by a ſet of men called (obo ge Bt an equiva- 
lent, proper for ſupplying every want, without any inter- 
Puption to induſtry, or any check upon conſumption. = 
IndusTRY 7s the application to Tmgenious labour in a 


free man, in order to procure, by the means of trade, an 


gurvalent, fit for the ſupplying want. | 
41 muſt obſerve, . en are only juſt 
relatively to my ſubject, and to one another: for raue 
may exiſt without mduftry, becauſe things produced 
partly by nature wy be exchanged berween men ; 
mauftry may be exerciſed without rade, becauſe a man 
may be very ingenious in Working to ſupply his dun 
conſumption, and where there is no exchange, there 
can be no trade. Induſiry likewiſe is different from 
labour. Indiftry, as J underſtand the term, muſt be vo- 
luntary ; labour may be forced: the one and the other 
may produce the ſame effect, but the political conſe- 
quences are vaſtly different. 
Induſtry, therefore, is only applicable to free men; 
labour may be perfortned by ſlaves. | 
Let me examine this laſt diſtinction a little more 
cloſely, the better to try whether it be juſt, and to 
point out the confequences which reſult from it. 1 
1 have 
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I have faid, that without the aſſiſtance of one of the 
three principles of multiplication, to wit, ſlavery, in- 
duſtry, or charity, there was no poſſibility of making 


mankind ſubſiſt, fo as to be ſerviceable to one another, 


in greater numbers than thoſe proportioned to the 
ſpontaneous fruits of the earth. Slavery and induſtry 
are quite compatible with the ſelfiſh nature of man, 
and may therefore be generally eſtabliſhed in any ſo- 


ciety : charity again is a refinement upon humanity, 


and therefore, I apprehend, it muſt ever be preca- 
rious. | 

Now I take ſlavery and induſtry to be equally com- 
patible with great multiplication, but incompatible 
with one another, without great reſtrictions laid upon 
the firſt. It is a very hard matter to introduce induſ- 
try into a country where ſlavery is eſtabliſhed; be- 
cauſe of the unequal competition between the work of 


flaves and that of free men, ſuppoling both equally 


admitted to market. Here is the reaſon : | 

The ſlaves have all their particular maſters, who 
can take better care of them, than any ſtateſman can 
rake of the induſtrious freemen ; becauſe their liberty 


is an obſtacle to his care. The ſlaves have all their 


wants ſupplied by the maſter, who may keep them 
within the limits of ſobriety. He may either recruit 
their numbers from abroad, or take care of the chil- 
dren, juſt as he finds it his advantage. If the latter 


ſhould _ unprofitable, either the children die for 
C 


want of care, or by promiſcuous living few are born, 
or by keeping the ſexes aſunder, they are prevented 
from breeding at all. A troop of manufacturi 

ſlaves, conſidered in a political light, will be found 

employed, all provided for, and their work, when 
brought to market by the maſter, be afforded 
much cheaper, than the like performed by freemen, 
who muſt every one provide for himſelf, and who may 
perhaps have a ſeparate houſe, a wife, and children, 
to maintain, and all this from an induſtry, which 
produces no more, nay not ſo much, as that of a ſin- 


| gc ſlave, who has no avocation from labour. Why 


large undertakings in the manufacturing way ruin 
| M 4 private 
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private induſtry, but by coming nearer to the ſimpli- 
City of ſlaves. Could the ſugar iſlands be cultivated 
to any advantage by hired labour? Were not the ex- 
pences of rearing children ſuppoſed to be great, would 
ſlaves ever be imported? Certainly not: and yet it is 
ſtill a doubt with me, whether or not a proper regulati- 
on for bringing up the children of ſlaves might not 
turn this expedient to a better account, than the con- 
ſtant importation of them. But this is foreign to the 
preſent purpoſe. All I intend here to obſerve is, the 
conſequences of a competition between the work of 
ſlaves and of free men; from which competition I in- 
fer, that, without judicious regulations, it muſt be 
impoſſible for induſtry ever to get the better of the diſ- 
advantages to which it will neceſſarily be expoſed at 
firſt, in a ſtate where ſlavery is already introduced. 

Theſe regulations ought to prevent the competition 
between the induſtrious: freemen and the maſters of 
ſlaves, by appropriating the occupation of each to dif- 
ferent objects: to confine ſlavery, for example, to 
the country ; that is, to ſet the ſlaves apart for agri- 
culture, and to exclude them from every other ſervice 
of work With ſuch a regulation perhaps induſtry 
might fucceed. This was not the caſe of old; induſ- 
try did not ſucceed as at preſent: and to this I attri- 
bute the —_— of thoſe times. 

It is not ſo difficult to introduce ſlavery into a ſtate 
where liberty is eſtabliſhed ; becauſe ſuch a revolution 
might be brought about-by force and violence, which 
make every thing give way; and, for the reaſons 
above-mentioned, I muſt conclude, that the conſe- 
quences of ſuch a revolution would tend to extinguiſh, 
or at leaſt, without the greateſt precaution, greatly 
check the progreſs of induſtry : but were ſuch pre- 
cautions properly taken; were ſlavery reduced to a 
temporary and conditional ſervice, and put under pro- 
per regulations; it might prove, of all others, the moſt 
excellent expedient for rendering the lower claſſes of a 
people happy and flouriſhing ; and for preventing that 

vitious procreation, from which the great miſery to 
which they are expoſed at preſent chiefly proceeds. But 
as 


as every modification of ſlavery is quite contrary to 
the ſpirit of modern times, I ſhall carry ſuch ſpecula- 
tions no further. Thus much I have thought it neceſ- 
{ary to obſerve, only by the way, for the take of ſome 
principles which I ſhall have occaſion afterwards to ap- 
ply to our own oeconomy ; for wherever any notable 
advantage is found accompanying ſlavery, it is the duty 
of a modern ſtateſman to fall upon a method of profit- 
ing by it, without wounding the ſpirit of European li- 
berty. And this he may accompliſh in a thouſand ways, 
by the aid of good laws, calculated to cut off from the 
lower claſſes of a people any intereſt they can have in 
involving themſelves 1n want and miſery, opening to 
them at the ſame time an eaſy progreſs towards proſ- 
perity and eaſe. | 

Here follows an expoſition of the principles, from 
which I was led to ſay, in a former chapter, that the 
failure of the ſlaviſn form of the feudal government, 
and the extenſion thereby given to civil and domeſtic 
liberty, were the ſource from which the whole ſyſtem 
of modern polity has ſprung, | | 

Under the feudal form, the higher claſſes were per- 
haps more free than at preſent, but the lower claſſes 
were either ſlaves, or under a moſt ſervile dependence, 
which is entirely the ſame thing as to the conſequence 
of interrupting the progreſs of private induſtry. 

I I cannot pretend to advance, as a confirmation of this 
doctrine, that the eſtabliſhment of ſlavery in our colo- 
nies in America was made with a, view to promote 
agriculture, and to curb manufactures in the new 
world, becauſe I do not know much of the ſentiments 
of politicians at that time: but it it be true, that ſlave- 
ry has the effect of advancing js penn and other 
laborious operations which are of a ſimple nature, and 
at the ſame time of diſcouraging invention and ingenu- 
ity; and if the mother-country has occaſion for the 
produce of the firſt, in order to provide or to employ 
thoſe who are taken up at home in the proſecution of 
the latter; then I muſt conclude, that ſlavery has been 
very luckily, if not politically, eſtabliſhed to compaſs 
ſuch an end: and therefore, if any colony, where 

ſlavery 
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ſlavery is not common, ſhall ever begin to rival the in- 
duftry of the mother-country, a very good way of fruſ- 
trating the attempt will be, to encourage the introduc- 
tion of faves into ſuch colonies, without any reſtricti- 
ons, and allow it to work its natural effect. 

HFaving given the definition of trade and induſtry, as 
relative to my inquiry, I come now to examine their 


immediate connections, the better to cement the ſuhject 


of this book, with the principles deduced in the former. 
In treating of the reciprocal wants of a ſociety, and 
in ſnewing how their being ſupplied by labour and in- 
nuity naturally tends to increaſe population on one 
and, and agriculture on the other, the better to ſim- 
plity our ideas, we ſuppoſed the tranſrtion to be direct 


from the manufacturer to the conſumer, and both to 


be members of the ſame ſocrety. Matters now become 
more complex, by the introduction of trade amon 
different nations, which is a method of collecting an 
diſtributing the produce of induſtry, by the interpoſi- 
tion of a third principle. Trade receives from a thou- 


| ſand hands, and diſtributes to as many. 


To aſk, whether trade owes its beginning to induſ- 


try, or induſtry to trade, is like aſking, whether the 


motion of the heart is owing to the blood, or the mo- 
tion of the blood to the heart. Both the one and the 
other, I ſuppoſe, are formed by ſuch inſenſible degrees, 
that it is impoſſible to determine where the motion be- 
gins. But fo ſoon as the body comes to be perfectly 
ormed, I have little doubt of the, heart's being the 
principle of circulation. Let me apply this to the 
preſent queſtion. 
A man muſt firſt exiſt, before he can feel want; he 
muſt want, that is, deſire, before he will demand; and 
he muſt demand, before he can receive, This is a na- 


tural chain, and from it we have concluded in Bock I, 


that population is the caufe, and agriculture the effect. 
By a parallel reafon it may be alledged, that as wants 
excite to induſtry, and are conſidered as the cauſe of 
it; and as the produce of induftry cannot be exchanged 
without trade; fo trade muſt be an effect of W 


—— 
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To this Tagree: but I mult obſerve, that'this exchange 
does not convey my idea of trade, although I admit, 
that it is the root from which the other ſprings ; it is 
the feed, but not the plant; and trade, as we have de- 
fined it, conveys another idea. The workman muſt 
| not be interrupted, in order to ſeek for iy exchatite, 
| nor the conſumer pur to the trouble of finding but thi 
manufacturer. The object of trade therefore is no 
more than a new want, which calls for a ſet of men to 
ſupply it; and trade has a powerful effect in promoting 
induſtry, by facilitating the conſumption of its produce. 
While wants continue ſimple and few, a workman 
finds time enough to diſtribute all his werk: when 
| wants become more multiplied, men muſt work hard- 
| er; time becomes precious; hence trade is introduced. 
| They who want to conſume, ſend the merchant, in a 
| manner, to the workman, for his labour, and do not 
| go themſelves; the workman ſells to this interpoſed 
0 perſon, and does not look out for a conſumer. Let me 
now take a familiar inſtance of infant trade, in onder 
to ſhew how it grows and refines : this will illuſtrate 
what I have been ſaying. _ | 
T walk out of the gates of a city in a morning, and 
| meet with five hundred perſons, men and wornen, 
| every one bringing to market a ſmall parcel of herbs, 
chicken, WE, fruit, &c. It occurs to me unmedi- 
ately, that theſe people muſt have little to do at home, 
ſince they come to market for ſo ſmall a value. Some 
years afterwards, I find nothing but horſes, carts, and 
Wagons, carrying the Tame proviſions. I muſt then 
conclude, that either thoſe I met before are no more in 
the country, but purged off, as being found uſeleſs, af- 
ter a method has been found of collecting all their bur- 
dens into a few carts; or that they have found out a 
more profitable employment than carrying eggs and 
greens to market. Which ever happens to be the 
cafe, there will be the introduction of what I call trade; 
to wit, this colleCting of eggs, fruit, fowl, &c. from 
twenty hands, in order to diſtribute it to as many more 
within the walls. The conſequence is, that a _ 
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deal of labour is ſaved; that is to ſay, the cart gives 
time to twenty people to labour, if they incline; and 
when wants increaſe, they will be ready to ſupply them. 
We cannot therefore ſay, that trade will force induſ- 
try, or that induſtry will force trade; but we may ſay, 
that trade will facilitate induſtry, and that induſtry 
will ſupport trade. Both the one and the other howe- 
ver depend upon a third principle ; to wit, a taſte for 
ſuperfluity, in thoſe who have an equivalent to give for 
it. This taſte will produce demand, and thus again 
will become the main ſpring of the whole operation. 


8 * 1 — —— 


CHASE... M1 
Of Demand. 


HIS is no new ſuhject; it is only going over 
what has been treated of very extenſively in the 
firſt book under another name, and relatively to other 
circumſtances. Theſe ideas were there kept as ſimple 
as poſſible; here they take on a more complex form, 
and appear in a new dreſs. _ ; 
The wants of mankind were ſaid to promote their 
multiplication, by augmenting the demand for the food 
of the free hands, who, by ſupplying thoſe wants, are 
enabled to offer an equivalent for their food, to the 
farmers who produced it ; and as this way of barter- 
ing is a repreſentation of trade in its infancy, it is no 
wonder that trade, when grown up, ſhould till pre- 
ſerve a reſemblance to it. 

Demand, conſidered as a term appropriated to trade, 
will now be uſed in place of wants, the term uſed in 
the firſt book relatively to bartering ; we muſt there- 
fore expect, that the operations of the ſame principle, 
under different appellations, will conſtantly appear 
ſimilar in every application we can make of it, to dif- 
ferent n . 0. and combinations. 


Chap. II. or POLITICAL OECONOMT. 
Whether this term be applied to bartering or to 
trade, it muſt gene appar reciprocal. If I de- 
mand a pair of ſhoes, the ſhoemaker either demands 
money, or ſomething elſe for his own uſe. To pre- 
vent therefore the ambiguity of a term, which, from 
the ſterility of language, is taken in different accepta- 
tions, according to the circumſtances which are ſup- 
poſed to gane, * 1 ſhall endeavour ſhortly to 
analyze it. 
lo Demand is ever an HEN to be relative to 
merchandize. A demand for money, except in bills 


of exchange, is never called demand: When thoſe who 


have merchandiſe upon hand, are deſirous of convert- 
ing them into money, chey are ſaid to offer to ſale; 
and if, in order to find a buyer, they lower their price, 
then, in place of ſaying the demand for money is high, 
we ſay the demand for goods is low. | 
2d. Suppoſe a ſhip to arrive at a port loaded with 
goods, with an intention to purchaſe others in return, 


the operation only becomes double. The ſhip offers 


to ſale, and the demand of the port 1s ſaid to be high 
or low, according to the height of the price offered, not 
according to — quantity demanded, or number of 
demanders. When all is ſold, then the ſhip 22 
demander; and if his demiad be 1 
er than the former, we ſay upon the whole, 
demand is for the commodities of the port; that is, — 
port offers, and the armen rn I call reci- 
procal demand. a 

31a. Demand is either ſimple or — Sim- 
ple, hen the demander is but one, compound, when 
they are more. But this is not fo much relative to 
ſons as to intereſts. Twenty people demanding 
the ſame determined intereſt form but a ſimple de- 
mand; it becomes compound or high, when different 
intereſts produce a competition. It may therefore be 
laid, that when there is no competition among buyers, 
demand is ſimple, let the quantity demanded be great 
or ſmall, let the buyers be few or many. When there- 
fore in the contract of barter —— 
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ſide is fimple, upon the other compound, that which 
is compound is conſtantly called the demand, the 
other not. 

4to. Demand is either great or ſmall : great, when 
the quantity. demanded is great; imall, when the 
quantity demanded is ſmall. 

50. Demand is either high or low: high, — the 
competition among the buyers is great; low, when the 
competition among the /ellers is great. From theſe 
definitions it follows, that the conſequence of a 
demand, is a great ſale; the conſequence of a ugh 
demand, is a great price. The confequence of a 
ſmall demand, is a ſmall ſale; the neee of a 
low demand, is a ſmall price. 

6:0. The nature of demand is to induſ- 
try; and when it is regularly made, the effect of it 
is, that the ſupply for the moſt part is found to be in 

to it, and then the demand is commonly 
ample. It becomes e from other circum- 
ſtances. As when it is irr , that is, 2 
or when the uſual ſupply fails; the conſequence. of 
which is, that — Hog — for the demand, 
falling ſhort of the juſt proportion, occaſionaa 
tition among the buyers, and: raiſes the current, 
is, the ordinary prices. From chis it is, that we com- 
monly ſay, demand raiſes prices. Prices are high or 
low, according to demand. Theſe expreſſions are 
juſt; becauſe the ſterility of obliges us there 
to attend to circumſtances which are only implied. 

Demand is underſtood to be heb or bw, zelatively 
to the common rate of it, or to the competition 
buyers, to obtain the iſon made for it. When 
demand is relative to the quantity demanded, it muſt 
be called great or ſmall, as has been ſaic. 

vo. Demand has not always the ſame effect ien. 
prices: we muſt therefore carefully attend tothe 
nference between a demand for things of the firſt ne- 
oeſſity for life, and for things indifferent; alſo between 
a demand made by the immediate conſumers, and one 
made by merchants, who buy in order to ſellagain. _ 
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both caſes the competition will have different effects. 
Things of abſolute neceſſity muſt be procured, let the 
price be ever ſo great: conſumers who have no view 
to profit, but to ſatisfy their deſires, will enter into a 
ſtronger competition than merchants, who are anuna- 
ted by no paſſion, and who are regulated in what the: 
offer by their prope? of gain. Hence the great dif- 
ference in the price of rom in differegt years; hence 
the uniform ſtandard o ice of merchandize, in 
fairs of diſtrihution, ſuch — — kfort, Beaucaire, &c. 
hence, alſo, the advantage. which conſumers find 
in making their proviſion at the ſame time that mer- 
chants make theirs; hence the ſudden riſe and fall in 
the price of labouring cattle in country marken, 
where every one provides for himſelf. 

Let what has been faid ſuffice at ſetting ant: this 
principle will be much better explained by its applica- 
tion as we advance, than Pi all he abſtract diſtincti- 
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Of the fh Principles of bartering, and bow this grows 
into Trade. "hh 


MUST now begin by tracing trade to its fource, 
in order to reduce it to its firſt principles. 

The maſt ſimple of all trade, ra. which is carri- 
ed on by bartering the neceſſary articles of ſubſiſtenee. 
If we ſuppoſe the earth free to the firſt poſſeſſor, this 
perſon who cultivates it will firſt draw from it his food, 
and the ſurplus will be the object of barter : he will 

give this in exchange to any one wha will ſupply his 


other 3 This (as bas been ſaid) naturally ſup- 


us quantity of food produced by la- 
— — — — 
of —— cannot ſupply himſelf with all other ne- 
ceſſaries, as well as food; and he who makes a trade 


of fuppiying) the e in ex- 
change 
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change for his ſurplus of food, cannot be employed 
in producing that food. The more the neceſſities of 
man increaſe, cæteris paribus, the more free hands are 
required to ſupply them; and the more free hands 
are required, the more ſurplus food muſt be produced 
by additional labour, to ſupply their demand. | 

This is the leaſt complex kind of trade, and may be 
carried on to a greater or leſs extent, in different 
countries, according to the different degrees of the 
wants to be ſupplied. In a country where there is no 
money, nor any thing equivalent to it, I imagine the 
wants of mankind will be confined to few objects; to 
wit, the removing the inconveniencies of hunger, 
thirſt, cold, heat, danger, and the like. A free man 
who by his induſtry can procure all the comforts of a 
ſimple life, will enjoy his reſt, and work no more : 
And, in general, all increaſe of work will ceaſe, fo 
ſoon as the demand for the purpoſes mentioned comes 
to be ſatisfied. There is a plain reaſon for this. 
When the free hands have procured, by their labour, 
wherewithal to ſupply their wants, their ambition is 


fatisfied : ſo ſoon as the huſbandmen have produced 


the neceſſary ſurplus for relieving theirs, they work 
no more. Here then is a natural ſtop put to induſtry, 
conſequently to bartering. This, in the firſt book, 
we have called the moral impoſſibility of augmenting 
The next thing to be examined, is, how bartering 
grows into trade, properly ſo called and underſtood, 
according to the definition” given of it above; how 
trade comes to be extended among men; how manu- 
factures, more ornamental than uſeful, come to be 
eſtabliſned; and how men come to ſubmit to labour, 
in order to acquire what is not abſolutely neceſſary for 
This, in a free ſociety, I take to be chiefly owi 
to the introduction of money, and a taſte for — 
ities in thoſe who poſſeſs it. nnn 
In antient times, money was not wanting; but the 
taſte for ſuperfluities not being in proportion to it, the 
ſpecie was locked up. This was the caſe in — 
our 
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four hundred years ago. A new taſte for ſuperfluity. 
has drawn, perhaps, more money into circulation, 
from our own treaſures, than from the mines of the- 
new world. The poor opinion we entertain of the 
riches of our forefathers, is founded upon the modern 
way of eſtimating wealth, by the quantity of coin in 
circulation, from which we conclude, that the greateſt 
po of the ſpecie now in our hands muſt have come 
rom America, | y 12 

It is more, therefore through the taſte of ſuperfluity, 
than in conſequence of the quantity of coin, that trade 
comes to be eſtabliſhed ; and it is only in conſequence 
of trade that we ſee induſtry carry things in our days 
to ſo high a pitch of refinement and delicacy. , Let 
me illuſtrate this by comparing together the different 
operations of barter, ſale, and commerce. 

When reciprocal wants are ſupplied by barter, there 
is not the ſmalleſt occaſion for money : this is the moſt 
ſimple of all combinations. 

When wants are multiplied, bartering becomes (for 
obvious reaſons) more difficult ; upon this money is 
introduced. This is the common price of all things : 
it is a proper equivalent in the hands of thoſe who 
want, perfectly calculated to ſupply the occaſions of 
thoſe who, by induſtry, can relieve them. This ope- 
ration of buying and ſelling is a little more complex 
than the former; but ſtill we have here no idea of 
trade, becauſe we have not introduced the merchant, 
by whoſe induſtry it is carried on. 14. 2 

Let this third-perſon be brought into play, and the 
whole operation becomes clear. What before we cal- 
led wants, is here repreſented by the conſumer; what 
we called induſtry,” by the manufacturer ; what we 
called money, by the merchant. The merchant here 
repreſents = money, by ſubſtituting credit in its 

lace; and as the money was invented to facilitate 
3 0 ſo the merchant, with his credit, is a new re- 
finement upon the uſe of money. This renders it 
ſtill more effectual in performing the operations of 
n ſelling. This operation is trade: it re- 
lieves both parties of the whole trouble of tranſportati- 
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ou, and adjuſting want to wants, or wants to money; 
the merchant repreſents by turns both the conſumer, 
the manufacturer, and the money. To the conſumer 
he appears as the whole body of manufacturers; to 
the manufacturers as the whole body of conſumers; 
and to the one and the other claſs his credit ſupplies 
the uſe of money. This is ſufficient at preſent for an 
illuſtration. I muſt now return to the — operati- 
ons of money in the hands of the two contracting 4 
ties, the buyer and the ſeller, in order to ſhow how 
men come to ſubmit to labour in order to acquire 
ſuperfluities. | | 
So ſoon as money is introduced into a country it be- 
comes, as we have ſaid above, an univerſal object of 
want to all the inhabitants. The conſequence is, that 
the free hands of the ſtate, who before ſtopt working, 
becauſe all their wants were provided for, having this 
new object of ambition before their eyes, endeavour, 
by refinements upon their labour, to remove the ſmal- 
ler inconveniencies which reſult from a ſimplicity of 
manners. People, I ſhall ſuppoſe, who formerly knew 
but one ſort of cloathing for all ſeaſons, willingly part 
with a little money to procure for themſelves different 
ſorts of apparel properly adapted to ſummer and win- 
ter, which the ingenuity of manufacturers, and their 
deſire of getting money, may have ſuggeſted to their 
invention. | | 
I ſhall not here purſue the gradual progreſs of induſ- 
try, in bringing manufactures to perfection; nor in- 
terrupt my ſubject with any further obſervations upon 
the advantages reſulting to induſtry, from the eſta- 
bliſhtment of civil and domeſtic liberty, but ſhall only 
ſuggeſt, that theſe refinements ſeem more generally 
* the induſtry and invention of the manufac- 
turers (who by their ingenuity daily contrive means 
of ſoftening or 1 which man- 
kind ſeldom perceive to be ſuch, till the way of remov- 
ing — is 2 than — the = for luxury in 
the rich, Who, to indu ir eaſe; en the poor 
to become induſtrious. * . ond 
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DA dm fan make un experitbedr of this nit 
n himſelf, by entring into the firſt ſhop. He wit 
no where ſo quickly diſcover his wants as there. Eve- 
ry thing he ſees appears either neceſſary, or at leaft 
highly eonvenient ; and he begins to wonder (eſpecial- 
ly if he be rich) how he could have been ſo long with- 
out that which the ingenuity of the workman alone 
had invented, in otder that from the novelty it might 
excite his deſire; for perhaps when it is bought, he 
will never once think of it more, nor ever apply 
it to the uſe for which it at firſt appeared ſo neceſſary. 
Here then is a reaſon why mankind labour though 
not in want. They become deſirous of poſſeſſing the 
very inſtruments of luxury, which their avarice or am- 
bitioh prompted them to invent for the uſe of others. 
What has been ſaid repreſents trade in its infancy, 
Mans ro which that great fabric is 
uilt. * 
We have formed an idea of the wants of mankind 
multiplied even to luxury, and abundantly ſupplied hy 
the employment of all the free hands ſet apart for cha 
purpoſe. But if we ſuppoſe the workman himſelf diſ- 
poſing of his work, and purchaſing, with it, food 
from the farmer, cloaths from the clothier, and in ge 
neral ſeeking for the ſupply of every want from thi 
hands of the perſon directly employed for the purpoſe 
of relieving it; this will not convey an idea of trade, 
according to our definition. > 
Trade and commerce are an abbreviation of this 


long proceſs; a ſcheme invented and ſet on foot 0 


merchants, from a principle of gain, port an 
extended among men, from a principle of general uti- 
lity to every individual, rich or poor, to every ſociety, 


great or ſmall. | 


Inſtead of a pin-maker exchanging his pins with fif- 
ty different perſons, for whoſe labour He has occaſion, 
he ſells all to the merchant for money or for credit ; 
and, as occaſion offers, he purchaſes all his wan 
either directly from thoſe who ſupply them, or from 
— r- who deal 1 in the 

me way his merchant dealt with hirn. 2 
. N 2 | Another 
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Another advantage of trade is, that induſtrious peo- 


ple in one part of the country, may ſupply cuſtomers 


in another, though diſtant.. They may eſtabliſh 
themſelves in the moſt commodious — for their 
reſpective buſineſs, and help one another reciprocally, 
without making the diſtant parts of the country ſuffer 
for want of their labour. They are likewiſe expoſed 
to no avocation from their work, by ſeeking for cuſ- 
tomers. Ty LO: Dog EY Es : 
Trade produces many excellent advantages; it 
marks out to the manufacturers when their branch 1s 
under or overſtocked with hands. If it is under- 
ſtocked, they will ind more demand than they can 
anſwer: if it is oyerſtocked, the ſale will be flow. 
Intelligent men, in every profeſſion, will eaſily diſ- 
cover when theſe appearances are accidental, and when 


they proceeed from the real principles of trade; which 
are here the object of our inquiry. 


Poſts and correſpondence by letters, are a conſe- 
quence of trade, by the means of which merchants are 
regularly informed of every au tation or diminu- 
tion of induſtry in every branch, in every part of the 


country. From this knowledge they regulate the 
prices they offer; and as they are many, they ſerve 


as a check upon one another, from the principles of 
competition which we ſhall hereafter examine. 

From the current prices the manufacturers are as 
well informed as if they kept the correſpondence them- 


ſelves: the ſtateſman feels perfectly where hands are 
' wanting, and young people deſtined to induſtry, 


obey, in a manner, the call of the public, and fall na- 
turally in to ſupply the demand. 

Two great aſſiſtances to merchants, eſpecially in 
the infancy of trade, are public markets for collecting 
the work of ſmall dealers, and large undertakings in 
the manufacturing way by private hands. By theſe 
means the merchants come at the knowledge of the 

uantity of work in the market, as on the other hand 
the manufacturers learn, by the ſale of the goods, the 
extent of the demand for them. Theſe two things 
being juſtly known, the price of goods is eaſily fixt, 
as we ſhall preſently ſee. Public 
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Public ſales ſerve to correct the ſmall inconvenien- 
cies which proceed from the operations of trade. A 
ſet of manufacturers get all together into one town, 
and entirely taken up with their induſtry, are thereby, 
as well informed ot the rate of the market as if every 
one of them carried thither his work, and upon the ar- 
rival of the merchant, who readily takes it off their 
hands, he has not the leaſt advantage over them from 
his knowledge of the ſtate of demand. This man 
both buys and ſells in what is called wholeſale (that 
is by large parcels) and from him retailers purchaſe, 
who diſtribute the goods to every conſumer through- 
out the country. Theſe laſt buy from wholeſale mer- 


chants in every branch, that proportion of every kind 


of merchandize which is ſuitable to the demand of 
their borough, city, or province, 

Thus all inconveniencies are prevented at ame ad- 
ditional coſt to the conſumer, who, for reaſons we 
ſhall-afterwards point out, muſt naturally reimburſe 
the whole expence.' The diſtance” of the-manufac- 


turer; the obſcurity of his dwelling, the caprice i ſel· 


ling his work, are quite removed, the retailer has all 
in hi thop n rde YEW at a en price. 
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N the price of goods, 1 conſider” two ding, i 
I really exiſting, and quite different from one ano» 
ther to wit, the real value of the commodity, and 
the profit upon alienation. The intention of this 
chapter is to eſtabliſſi this diſtinction, and to ſſiew how 
the operation of trade ſeverally inffuenoes the ſtandard 
of the one and the other; that is to ſay, how trade has 
the effekt of rendering fit and determined two things 
which would otherwiſe be quite vague and uncertain. 

I. The firſt thing to be known of any manufacture 
when it comes to be fold; is, how much of it a perſon 


can perform in a day, a week, a month, accordi Js 
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e nature of the work, which may require more or 
ſs time to bring it to perfection. In making ſuch ef- 
timates, regard is to * had only to what, upon an 
average, a workman of the country in general may 
perform, without ſuppoſing him the beſt or the wo 
Fa bis profeſſion; or having any peculiar advantage or 
diſadvantage as to the place where he works. 
Hence the reaſon why ſome people thrive by their 
induſtry, and others not; why ſome manufactures 
flouriſh in one place and not in another. 
II. The ſecond thing to be known, is the value of 
the workman's ſubſiſtence and neceſſary expence, both 
for ſupplying his perſonal wants, and providing the in- 
ſtruments belonging to his profeſſion, which muſt be 
taken upon an ayerage as above; except when the 
nature of the work requires the preſence of the work · 
man in the place of conſumption : for although ſome 
trades, and almoſt every manufacture, may he carri- 
ed on in places at a diſtance, and therefore may fall 
under one general regulation as to prices, yet athers 
there are which, by their nature, require the preſence 
NF the workman in the place of contumption z and in 
3 t caſe the prices muſt be regulated by ci 


141 


ces relative to every particular place. 

III. The third and laſt thing to be known, is the 
value of the materials, that is the firſt matter employ- 
5 ed by the workman ; and if the object of his induſtry 
1 be the manufacture of another, the ſame proceſs of 

— — inquiry muſt be gone through with regard to the firſt, 

s with regard to the ſecond: and thus the moſt com- 
plex manufactures may be at. laſt reduced to the great- 
eſt ſimplicity. have been more particular in 
analyſis of manufactures than was abſolutely neceſſary 
in this place, that I might afterwards with the great- 
er 2 point out the methods of diminiſhing the prices 


* em. AS | 1 ö ne 
Theſe three articles being known, the price of ma- 
nufacture is determined. It cannot be lower than the 
amount of all the three, that is, than the real value; 
whatever it is higher, is the manufacturers prof | 
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This will ever be in proportion to demand, and there- 
fore will fluctuate according to circumſtances. 
Hence appears the neceiſity of a great demand, in 
order to promote flouriſhing manufacture. 
By the extenſive dealings of merchants, and their 
conſtant application to the ſtudy of the balance of 
work and demand, all the above circumſtances are 
. them, 1 to the induſtri- 
ous who regulate ving and expence accor 
to their certain profit. 1 gr or 
theſe circumſtances they ſeldom over-value their work, 
and by not over+valuing it, they are ſure of a Tale; 
a proof of this may be had from daily experience. 
Employ a workman in a country where there is 
little trade or induſtry, he proportions his price always 
to the urgency of your want, or your capacity to pay ; 
but ſeldom to his on labour. Employ another 1 
{i 


in a 
country of trade, he will not impoſe upon you, unleſs 
perhaps you be a — we or es your being 
ignorant of the value; but employ the ſame workman 
in a work not uſual in the country, conſequently not 

demanded, conſequently not regulated as to the value, 

he will proportion his price as in the firſt ſuppoſition. 
We may therefore conclude from what has been 
ſaid, that in a country where trade is eſtabliſhed, ma- 
nufactures muſt flouriſh, from the ready ſale, the re- 
lated price of work, and certain profit refulting 
rom induſtry. Let us next inquire into the conſe- 
quences of ſuch a firuation 2 
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How foreign Trade opens to an induſtrious People, and 
le cunſeguences of ut to the Merchants who /et il on 


in the preceding chapter, is, that wants are 
ealily ſupplied, for the adequate value of the ching 
| wanted. {63570-10400 dr HHH lad 
i Tha next conſequence is, the opening af foreign 
4 trade under its two denominations oſ paſſive and ag- 
| tive. Strangers and people of diſtant countries find- 
. ing the difficulty of having their wants ſupplied at 
| home, and the eaſe of having them ſupplied from this 
1 country, immediately have recourſe to it. This is 
1 ve trade. The active is when merchants, who 
have executed- this plan at home with ſucceſs, begin 
| to traniport the labour of their countrymen into other 
bu | regions, which either produce, or are capable of pro- 
nf ducing ſuch articles of conſumption, proper to be ma- 
il nufactured, as are moſt demanded at home; and con- 
it ſequently will meet with the readieſt tale, and fetch 
the largeſt profits. ä 
Here then is the opening of foreign trade, under 
its two denominations of active and paſſive: but as 
our preſent point of view is the conſequences of this 
revo lution to the merchants, we ſhall take no ſurther 
notice, in this place, of that diviſion ; it will naturally 
come in *' afterwards. 

What then are the conſ-quences of this new com- 
merce to (Mr merchants, who have left their homes in 
queſt of ga; d. abroad? 
| The firſt i; that arriving in any new country, they 
find themſely, V in the ſame ſituation, with regard to 
the inhabitants, as the workman in the country of no 
= trade, with reg: ud to thoſe who employed him; that 

is, they proporti, . the price of their goods to the 
eagerneſs of acqui, ng, or the capacity of paying, in 
the inhabitants, bu, en to their real value. a 


T HE firſt conſequence of the ſituation deſcribed 
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| The firſt profits then, upon this"trade, muſt be ve- 
ry conſiderable; and the demand from ſuch a country 
will be high or low, great or /mall, according to the 
ſpirit, not the real wants of the people: for theſe in 
all countries, as has been ſaid, muſt firſt be ſupplied 
bey. he inhabitants themſelves, before they ceaſe to 
f. . | 
If the people of this not-trading country (as we 
ſhall now call it) be abundantly furniſhed with com- 
modities uſeful to the traders, they will eaſily part 
with them, at fitſt, for the inſtruments of luxury and 
eaſe ; but the great profit of the traders will inſenſibly 
increaſe the demand for the productions of their new 
correſpondents ;, this will have the effect of producing 
a competition between themſelves, and thereby of 
throwing the demand on their ſide, from the princ 
ples I ſhall afterwards explain. This js-perpetually a 
diſadvantage in traffic: the moſt unpoliſhed nations in 
the world quickly pergeive. the effects of it; and are 
taught to profit of the diſcovery, in ſpite: of the ad- 
dreſs of thoſe who are the moſt expert in commerce. 
The traders will, therefore, be very fand of falling 
upon every method and contrivance to inſpire this peo- 
ple with a taſte of refinement and delicacy. Abun- 
dance of fine preſents, conſiſting of every inſtrument 
of luxury and ſuperfluity, the beſt adapted to the ge- 


nius of the people, will be given to the prince and lead- . 
ing men among them. Workmen will even be em- 


ployed at home to ſtudy the taſte of the ſtrangers, and 
to captivate their deſires by every poſſible means. 
The more eager they are of preſents, the more laviſh 
the traders will be in beſtowing and diverſify ing them. 
It is an animal put up to fatten, the more he eats the 
ſooner he is fit for flaughter, When their taſte for 
ſuperftuity is fully formed, when the reliſh for their 
former ſimplicity is ſophiſticated, poiſoned, and oblit- 
erated, then they are ſurely in the fetters of the tra- 
ders, and the deeper they go, the leſs poſſibility there 
is of their getting out. The preſents then will die 
away, having ſerved their purpoſe; and if afterwards 
they are found to be continued, it will probably be to 


ſupport 
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ſupport the competition againſt other nations, who will 
incline to ſhare of the profits. enen. 
If, on the contrary, this not- trading nation does 
not abound with commodities uſeful to the traders, 
theſe will make little account of trading with them, 
whatever their turn may be; but if we ſuppoſe this 
country inhabited by a laborious people, who, having 
taken a taſte for refinement from the traders, apply 
themſelves to agriculture, in order to produce articles 
of ſubſiſtence, they will ſolicit the merchants to give 
them part of their manufactures in exchange for thoſe ; 
and this trade will undoubtedly have the effect of mul- 
tiplying numbers in the trading nation. But if food 
cannot be furniſhed, nor any other branch of produc- 
tion found out to ſupport the correſpondence, the taſte 
for refinement will ſoon die away, and trade will ftop 
in this quarter. | EET 
Had it not been for the furs in thoſe countries adja- 


cent to Hudſon's Bay, and in Canada, the Europeans 


never would have thought of ſupplying inſtruments of 
luxury to thoſe nations; and if the inhabitants of thoſe 
regions had nat taken a taſte for the inſtruments of 
luxury furniſhed to them by the Europeans they ne- 
ver would have become fo indefatigable nor fo dexte- 
rous hunters.” At the ſame time we are not toſuppoſe, 
that ever theſe Americans would have come to Europe 
in queſt of our manufactures. It is therefore owing 
to our merchants, that theſe nations are become in 
any degree fond of refinement ; and this taſte, in 
all probability, will not foon exceed the proportion of 
the productions of their country. From theſe begin- 
nings of foreign trade it is eaſy to trace its increaſe. 
ſtep towards this, is the eſtabliſhing correſpon- 
dences in foreign countries; and theſe are more or 
leſs neceſſary in proportion as the country where they 
are eſtabliſhed is more or leſs poliſned or acquainted 
with trade. They ſupply the want of and 
point out to the merchants what proportion the pro- 
ductions of the country bear to the demand of the 
inhabitants for manufactures. This communicates 
an idea of commerce to the not- trading nation, 
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and they aalen debe to fix a determined value 
upon their ow e which perhaps bore no 
determined — at all before 

Let me trace a little the page of this refinement 
inthe ſavages, in order to ſhew how it has the effect 
of throwing: the demand upon the traders, and af cre- 
ating a competition anong them, for pred 
of the new country. 

ſhews, that in a new Ader country, 
conſtantiy find ſame article or other of its 
— which turns out to a great account in 
commerce; and we ſee that the longer ſuch a trade ſub- 
ſiſts, and the more the inhabitants take a taſte for Euro- 
pean manufactures, the more their own productions rife 
in their value, and the leſs profit is made by trading 
with them, even in:cafes-where the trade is carried an 
by companies; which is a very wiſe inſtitution far one 
reaſon, that it cuts af a competition between our mer- 

+ +þ WW 0436 

Mt ſhow, in its proper alace, to be the beſt 
means of keeping prices low in favour of the nation; 
however it may work a contrary effect with r 


to individuals who muſt my, from theſe Wen 


lies. | 

When companies are not eſtabliſhed, and when 
trade is open, our merchants, by their eagerneſs to 
profit of the new trade, betray the ſecrets of it, they 
enter into competition for the purchaſe of the foreign 
produce, and this raiſes prices and favours che com- 

merce of the moſt ignorant ſavages. 

Some account for this in a different manner. They 
alledge that it is not this comp-tition which raiſes pri- 
ces; becauſe there is alſo a competition among the ſa- 
vages as to which of them ſhall get the merchandize; 
and this may be ſufficient 1 the other, 
and in — obITanY ht 47 goods demanded 
by the ſavages, as an exchange r the produce of their 
country, becomes greater, a leis quantity of this pro- 
duce mult be gre CASEY ee eee 


To 
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municate quite different ideas. 
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To this I anſwer, That I cannot admit this appa- 


rent reaſon to be conſiſtent with the principles of trade, 
however ingenious the conceit may b. 


The merchant conſtantly conſiders his own profit 
in parting with his goods, and is not influenced by the 
reaſons of expediency which the ſavages may find, to 
offer him leſs than formerly; for were this principle of 


proportion admitted generally, the price of merchan- 


dize would always be at the diſcretion of the buyers. 
The objection here ſtated is abundantly plain; but 
it muſt be reſolved in a very different manner. Here 
are two ſolutions ; 2-145 3 S972 
1. Prices, I have ſaid, are made to riſe, according 
as demand is high, not according as it is great. Now, 
in the objection, it is ſaid, that, in proportion as the 
demand is great, a leſs proportion of the equivalent 
muſt go to every parcel of the merchandiae; which I 
apprehend to be falſe : and this ſhews the nereſſity of 
making a diſtinction between the h and the great 
demand, which things are different in trade, and com- 
2. In all trade there is an exchange, and in all ex- 
change, we have ſaid, there is a reciprocal demand 
implied: It muſt therefore be exalcty inquired into, 
on which hand the competition between the demand- 


ers is found; that is to ſay, on which hand it is - 


eft;, according to the diſtinct ion in the ſecond chapter. 

If the Inhabitants of the country be in competition 
for the manufactures, goods will riſe in their price 
moſt undoubtedly, let the quantity of the produce 


they have to offer be large or ſmall; but ſo ſoon as 
theſe prices riſe above the faculties, or deſire of buy- 


ing, in certain individuals, their demand will ſtop, and 


their equivalent will be prevented from coming into 


commerce. This will diſappoint the traders; and 
therefore, as their gains are ſuppoſed to be great, ei- 
ther a competition will take place among themſelves, 
who ſhall carry off the quantity remaining, ſuppoſing 
them to have ſeparate intereſts; or, if they are united, 


they may, from a view of expediency, voluntarily fink 


their price, in order to bring it within the compaſs of 


6 
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the faculties, or intention, to buy in thoſe who are ſtill 


eſſed of a portion of what they want. 

17 is ram the effects of competition among ſel- 
lers that I apprehend prices are brought down, not 
from any imaginary proportion of quantity to quantity. 
in the market. But of this more afterwards, in its 
proper place. | 

So ſoon as the price of manufactures is brought as 
low as poſſible, in the new nation; if the ſurplus of 
their commodities does not ſuffice to purchaſe a quan- 
tity of manufactures proportioned to their wants, this 

pple muſt begin to labour: for labour is the neceſ- 
ary conſequence of want, real or imaginary ; and by 
labour it will be ſupplied. | | 
| When this comes to be the caſe, we immediately 
find two trading nations in place of one ; the balance 
of which trade will always be in favour of the moſt in- 
duſtrious and frugal ; as ſhall be fully explained in 
another place. | | 7 i 

Let me now direct my inquiry more particularly to- 
wards the conſequences of this new revolution produ- 
ced by commerce, relative to the not-trading nation, 
in order to ſhew the effect of a paſſive foreign trade. I 
ſhall ſpare no pains in illuſtrating, upon every occaſi- 


on, as Igo along, the fundamental principles of com- 
merce, demand, and competition, even perhaps at 


the expence of appearing tireſome to ſome of my rea- 
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Conſequences of the introduclion of 4 paſſroe foreign Trade 
among a People who live in Simplict 4897 meſs. 


now ſuppoſe the arrival of traders, all in 
one intereſt, with inſtruments of luxury and 
refinement, at a port in a country of great ſimplicity 
of manners, abundantly provided by nature with great 
advantages for commerce, and ptopled by a nation ca- 
pable of adopting a taſte for ſuperfluities. _ <a 

The firſt thing the merchants do, is to expoſe their 
goods, and point out the advantages of many things, 
Either agreeable or uſeful to mankind'in general, fuch 
as wines, ſpirits, inſtruments of agriculture,” arms, 
and ammunition for hunting, nets for fiſhing, manu- 
factures for clothing, and the Hike. The a 8 
of thefe are preſently perceived, and ſuch commodi! 
are eagerly ſought after. 1 

The natives on their ſide produce what they rhoſt 
eſteem, generally ſomething fuperflucus ot ornurtitn- 
tal. Phe traders, after examining all circumſtances, 
detertnine the object of their demand; giving the leaft 
quantity poſfible in return for this ſaperffuity, in order 
to impreſs the inhabitants with a high notion of the va- 
lue of their own commodities ; but as this parſimony 
may do more hurt than good to their intereſt, they are 
very generous in making preſents, from the principles 
mentioned above. 

When the exchange is completed, and the traders 
depart, regret is commonly mutual ; the one and the 
other are ſorry that the ſuperfluities of the country fall 
ſhort. A return is promiſed by the traders, and aſſu- 
rances are given by the natives, of a better proviſion 
another time. 

What are the firſt conſequences of this revolu- 
tion ? 5 
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Is it not evident, that, in otder to ſupply an equiva- 
lent for this new want, more hands muſt be ſet to work 
than formerly ? And it is evident alſo, that this aug- 
— induſtry will not eſſentially increaſe num- 
bers; as was ſuppoſed to be the effect of it through 
the whole train of our reaſoning in the firſt — 2 
Why ? Becauſe there the produce of the induſtry was 
ſuppoſed to be conſumed at home; and here it is in- 
tended to be exported. But if we can find out any 
additional conſumption at home even implied by this 


new trade, I think it will have the effect of augment- 


ing numbers. An example will make this plain. 

Let mie ſuppoſe the ſuperfluity of this country to be 
the ſkins of wild beaſts, not proper for food ; the ma- 
nufacture ſought for, brandy. The brandy is fold for 


furs, He who has furs, or he who can (pare time to 
hunt for them, will drink brandy in A cirbn : but 
I cannot find out any reaſon to conclude from this ſim- 


e ion, that one man more in the country muſt 
— be fe. (for I have taken ene uh lch pole, 
that the fleſh of the animals is not proper fot food) or 
that any augmentation of agriculture muſt of conſe- 
querice enſue from this new traffic. | 

But let me throw in a circumſtance which may im- 
ply an additional conſumption at home, und then ex- 
amine the conſequences. | 

A poor creature, who has no equivalent to offer for 
food, who is miſerable, and ready to periſh for want 
of ſubſiſtence, goes a Hunting, and kills a wolf; he 


comes to a farmer with the ſkin, and ſays; You are 
well fed, but you have no brandy ; if you will give me 
a loaf, I —_ you this ſkin, which the ſtrangers 


are ſo fond of, and they will give you brandy. But, 
ſays the farmer, I have no more bread than what is ſuf- 


ficient for my own family. As for that, replies the 


other, I will come and dig in your ground, and you 


and I will ſettle our account as to the ſmall quantity I 


deſire of you. The bargait is made; the poor fel. 


low gets his loaf, and lives at leaſt ; perhaps he mar- 


ries, and the farmer gets a dram. But had it not 


been for this dram, (that is, this new want) which was 


purchaſed 
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purchaſed by the induſtry of this poor fellow, by what 
argument could he have induced the farmer, to part 
with a loaf. Ln e en via Hae 

I here exclude the ſentiment of charity. This alone, 
as I have often obſerved, is a principal of multiplica- 
on, and if it was admitted here, it would ruin all my 
ſuppoſition ; but as true it is, on the other hand, that 
could the poor fellow have got bread by begging he 
would not probably have gone a hunting. 

Here then it appears, that the very dawning of trade, 
in the moſt unpoliſhed countries, implies a multiplica- 
tion. This is enough to point out the firſt ſtep, and to 
connect the ſuhj ct of our preſent inquiries with what 

has been already diſcuſſed in relation to other circum- 
ſtances. I proceed. . 

So ſoon as all the furs are diſpoſed of, and a taſte for 
ſuperfluity introduced, both the traders and the natives 
will be equally intereſted in the advancement of induſ- 

try in this country. Many new objects of profit for 
the firſt will be diſcovered, which the proper employ- 
ment of the inhabitants, in reaping the natural advan» 
tages of their ſoil and climate, will make effectual. The 

traders will therefore endeavour to ſet on foot man 
branches of induſtry among the ſavages, and the al- 
lurements of brandy, arms, and clothing, will animate 
theſe in the purſuit of them. Let me here digreſs for 
a few lines. | 

It we ſuppoſe ſlavery to be eſtabliſned in this coun- 
try, then all the ſlaves will be ſet to work, in order to 
provide furs. and other things demanded by the tra- 
ders, that the maſters may thereby be enabled to 1n- 
dulge themſelves in the ſuperfluities brought to them te 
by the merchants. When liberty is the ſyſtem, every 1 

one, according tothis diſpoſition, becomes induſtrious, i 
in order to procure ſuch enjoyments for himſelf. p 

In the firſt ſuppolition, it is the head of the maſter yo 
which conducts the labour of the ſlave, and turns it to- 

| wards ingenuity : in the ſecond, every head is at work, 

| and every hand is improving in dexterity. Where 
| hands therefore are principally neceſſary, the ſlaves 
| have the advantages ; where heads are principally ne- 

cellary, 
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ceſſary, the advantage lies in favour of the free. Set 
a man to labour at ſo much a day, he will goon at a 
regular rate, and never ſeek to improve his method: 
let him be hired by the piece, he will find a thouſand 
expedients to extend his induſtry. This is exactly 
the difference between the ſlave and the free man. 
From this I account for the difference between the 
progreſs of induſtry in antient and modern times. 
Why was a peculium given to ſlaves, but to engage 
them to become dextrous? Had there been no peculium 
and no /ibertim, or free men, who had been trained to 
labour, there would have been little more induſtry any 
where, than there was in the republic of Lycurgus, 
where, I apprehend, neither the one or the other was 
to be found. I return. 2 | | 

When once this revolution is brought about; when 
thoſe who formerly lived in ſimplicity become induſ- 
trious; matters put on a new face. Is not this opera- 
tion quite ſimilar to that repreſented in the fifth chap- 
ter of the firſt book ? There I found the greateſt dit- 
ficulty, in ſhowing how the mutual operations of ſup- 


plying food and other wants could have the effect of 


promoti pulation and agriculture, among a peo- 
ple 32 ſuppoſed to have no idea of the ſyſtem 
propoſed to be put in execution. Here the plan ap- 
pears familiar and eafy. The difference between them 
ſeems to reſemble that of a child's learning a language 
by grammar, or learning it by the ear in the country 
where it is ſpoken. In the firſt caſe, many throw the 
book aſide, but in the other none ever fail of ſucceſs. 
I have faid, that matters out on a new face ; that is 
to ſay, we now find two trading nations inſtead of one, 
with this difference, however, that as hitherto we have 
{ſuppoſed the merchants all in one intereſt, the com- 
pound demand, that is, the competition of the buy- 
ers, has been, and muſt ſtill continue on the fide of 
the natives. This is a great prejudice to their intereſt, 
but as it is not ſuppoſed ſufficient to check their induſ- 
try, nor to reſtrain their conſumption of the manufac- 
tures, let rhe here examine a httle more particularl 
the conſequences of the principle of demand in ſuc 
Vor. I. 0 a ſituation ; 
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a fituation ; for although I allow, that it can never 
change ſides, yet it may admit of different modifica- 
tions, and produce different effects, as we ſhall pre- 
ſently perceive. | 

The merchants we ſuppoſe all in one intereſt, con- 
ſequently there can be no competition among them; 
conſequently no check can be pot upon their raiſing 
their prices, as long as the prices the nd are com- 
plied with. So ſoon as they are raiſed to the full extent of 
the abilities of the natives, or of their inclination to 
buy, the merchants have the choice of three things, 
which are all perfectly in their option, and the prefer- 
ence to be given to the one or the other depends intire- 
ly upon themſelves, and upon the circumſtances I am 
going to point out. 

Firſt, they may ſupport the hig demand; that is, 
not lower their price; which will preſerve a high eſti- 
mation of the manufactures in the opinion of the inha- 
bitants, and render the profits upon their trade the 
greateſt poſſible. This part they may poſſibly take, if 
they perceive the natives doubling their diligence, in 

order to become able, in time, to purchaſe conſidera- 
ble cargoes at a high value ; from which ſuppoſition is 
implied a ſtrong diſpoſition in the * to become 
luxurious, ſince nothing but want of ability prevents 
them from complying with the higheſt demand: but 
ſtill another circumſtance muſt concur, to engage the 
merchants not to lower their price. The great proportion 
of the goods they ſeek for, in return, muſt be found 
in the hands of a few. This will be the caſe if ſlavery 
be eſtabliſned; for then there muſt be many poor, and 
few rich: and they are commonly the rich conſumers 
who proportion the price they offer, rather to their de- 
ſires than to the value of the thing. 

The ſecond thing which may be done is, to open 

the door to a great demand; that is, to lower their 
prices. This will ſink the value of the manufactures 
in the opinion of the inhahitants, and render profits 
leſs in propoportion, although indeed, upon the voy- 


e, the profits may be greater. 
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This part they will take, if they perceive the inha- 
bitants 1 — to Ä e of 
the merchandize at a high value, either from want of 
—— or —— ; _ alſo, it the profits upon 

trade de upon a conſumption, as is the 
caſe in — of a a hd ſuited chiefly 
to the occaſions of the lower fort. Such motives of 
expediency will be ſufficient to make them negle& a 
high demand, and prefer a greal one ; and the more, 
—_— is a e that the conſumption of low- 
pri = in the beginning ma et a taſte for 
others of a higher value, e in general 
the taſte of fuperftuity. e 

A third part to be taken, is the leaſt politic, and per- 
haps the moſt familiar. It is to profit by the compe- 
tition between the buyers, and encourage dea of 
demand as long as poſſible; when this comes to a 
to make a kind of auction, by firſt bringing e 
prices to the level of the higheſt bidders, and ſo to de- 
ſcend by degrees, in proportion as demand ſinks. Thus 
we may ſay with propriety, according to our definiti- 
ons of demand, that it commonly becomes great, in 
proportion as prices fink. By this operation, the tra- 
ders will profit as much as poſſible, and ſell off as 
much of their as the profits will permit. 

I fay, this plan, in a new diſcovered country, is not 
politic, as it both diſcovers a covetouſneſs and a want 
of faith in the merchants, and alſo throws open the ſc- 
crets of their trade to thoſe who ought to be kept ig- 
norant of them. | 

Let me next ſuppoſe, that the large profits af onr 
merchants ſhall be diſcovered by others, who arrive at 


the ſame ports in a ſeparate intereſt, and who enter in- 
to no combination which might prevent the natural ef- 


fects of competition. 

Let the ſtate of demand among the natives be ſup- 
poſed the ſame as formerly, both as to Height and great- 
neſs, in conſequence of the operation of the different 
principles, which might have induced our merchants to 
follow one or other of the plans we have been deſcrib 
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ing; we muſt however ſtill ſuppoſe, that they have 
been careful to preſerye conſiderable profits upon eve- 
ry branch. 925 HY 
If we ſuppoſe the inhabitants to have increaſed in 
numbers, wealth, and taſte for ſuperfluity, ſince the 
laſt voyage, demand will be found rather on the riſing 
hand Upon the arrival of the merchants in compe- 
tition with the former, both will offer to ſale; but if 
both ſtand to the ſame prices, it is very natural to ſup- 
poſe, that the former dealers will obtain a preference 
as ceteris paribus, it is always an advantage to know 
and to be known. The laſt comers, therefore, have 
no other way left to counterbalance this advantage, 
but to lower their prices. | 

This is a new phoenomenon : here the fall of prices 
is not voluntary as formerly; not conſented to from 
expediency ; not owing to a failure of demand, but to 
the influence of a new principle of commerce, to wit, 
a double competition. This I ſhall now examine with 


all the care I am capable of. 


CH A p. VI. 
Of double Competition. 


HEN competition is much ſtronger on one ſide 

of the contract than on the other, I call it m- 
ple, and then it is a term ſynonimous with what I 
have called compound demand, This is the ſpecies of 
competion which is implied in the term high demand, or 
when it is ſaid, that demand raiſes prices. 

Double competition is, when, in a certain degree, it 
takes place on both ſides of the contract at once, or 
vibrates alternately from one to the other. This is what 
reſtrains prices to the adequate value of the merchan- 


- dize. 
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I frankly confels I feel a great want of langu 
expreſs my ideas, and it is for this reaſon I ply by 
many examples, the better to communicate certain 
combinations of them, which otherwiſe would be inex- 
tricable. 

The great difficulty i is to diſtinguiſh clearly deren 
the principles of demand, and thoſe of competition here 
then follows the principal differences between the two, 
relatively to the effects they produce ſeverally in the 
mercantile contract of buying and felling, which l — 
expreſs ſhortly by the word contract. 

Simple demand is what brings the quantity of a com- 
modity to market. Many demand, who do not buy; 
many offer, who do not ſell. This demand is called 
great or ſmall ; it is ſaid to incregſe, to augment, to 

ſwell, and is expreſſed by theſe and other ſynonimons 
terms, which mark an augmentation or diminution of 
quantity, In this ſpecies, two people never demand 
the ſame thing, but a part of the ſame thing, or things 


quite alike. 


Compound demand is the principle which raiſes prices, 
and never can make them fink ; becauſe in this caſe 


more than one demands the very ſame thing. It is 
ſolely applicable to the buyers, in relation to the price 
they offer. This demand is called h or low, and is 
ſaid to r1/e, to fall, to munt, to fink, and is expreſſed 
by theſe and other ſynonimous terme. 

Simple competition, when between buyers, is the ſame 
as compound or high demand, but differs from it in ſo 
far, as this may equally take place among ſellers, which 
compound demand cannot, and then it works a contra- 
ry effect: it makes prices fink, and is ſynonimous with 
low demand. it is this competition which overturns 
the balance of work, and demand; of which after- 
wards. - 

Double competition is what is underſtood to 10 
place in almoſt every operation of trade; it is this 
which prevents the exveſſive riſe of — it is this 
which prevents their exceſſive fall. hile double com- 
petition prevails, the balance is perfect, trade and in- 
duſtry flouriſh. 
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The capital diſtinction, therefore, between the terms 
demand and competition is, that demand is conſtantly rela- 
tive to the buyers, 'and when money is not the price, 
as in barter, then # is relative to that 8 upon: which 
the greateſt competition is found. 

; e theteſore yy with regard to Srizes, demi is 
b or low. - With regard to the quantity of merchan- 
dae, demand is great or ſmall With regard comperi- 
tion, it is always called great or ſmall, ftirong or weak. 

. Competition, I have ew is, with equal propriety, 
applicable to both parties in the contract. A campeti- 
uon among buyers is a proper expreſſion ; a competition 
among ſellers, who have the merchandize, is fully as 
eaſily underftood, though it be not quite ſo ſtriking, 
for reaſons which an example will make plain. 
Tou come to a fair, where you find a great vari 
of every kind of merchandize, in the poſſeſſion of 
ferent merchants. Theſe, by offering their hen to 
ſale, conſtitute a tacit competition; every one of them 
wiſhes to ſell in preference to another, _ at the ſame 
time with the beſt advantage to himſelf. 

The buyers begin, by cheapning at every ſhop. The 
firſe price Aſked marks the covetouſneſs of the ſeller ; 
the firſt price offered, the avarice of the buyer, From 
this operation, I ſay, competition begins to work its 
effects on both fides, and ſo becomes double. The 
cee oi which influence this operation are now to be 
d 


It is impoſſible to ſuppoſe the ame degree of eager- 
neſs, either to buy or to ſell, among ſeveral merchants ; 
becauſe the degree of eagerneis I take to be exactly in 
oportion to their view of profit ; and as theſe muſt 
— be influenced and regulated by different 
circurnſtances, that buyer, who has — beſt proſ- 
pect of ſelling again with profit, obliges him, whoſe 

proſpect is not ſo good, to content himſelf. with leſs; 
and that ſeller, has bought to the beſt advan- 
tage, obliges him, who has yr pr De 
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It is from theſe principles, that competition 
buyers and ſellers muſt take place. This is what 
fines the fluctuation of prices within limits which are 


compatible with the realonable profits of both buyers 


and ſellers; for, as has been aid, in treating of trade, 
we muſt conſtantly ſuppoſe the whole 
ing and felling to be —— — merehants z — 
uyer cannot be ſuppoſed to give ſo hi 1 
which he expects Sechs, when le * utes to the 
conſumers, nor can the ſeller be ſuppoſed to accept of 
a lower than that which he paid to the manufacturer. 


This competition is properly called double, becauſe of 


the difficulty to determine upon which fide it ſtands; 


the ſame merchant may have it in his favour upon 


certain articles, and againſt him upon others; it is con- 
tinually in vibration, and the arrival of every poſt may 
leſs or more pull down the heavy ſcale. 

In every tranſaction between merchants, the profit 
reſulting from the fale muſt be exactly diſtinguiſhed 
from the value of the merchandize. The firſt may va- 
ry, the laſt never can. It is this profit alone which can 
be influenced by competition; and it is for that reaſon 
we find ſuch uniformity every where in the prices of 
goods of the fame quality. | 

The competition between ſellers does not appear ſb 
ſtriking as that between buyers; becauſe he who offers 
to fale, appears only. paſſive in the firſt operation; 
whereas the buyers preſent themſelves one after ano- 
ther ; they make a demand, and when the merchan- 
dize is refuſed to one at a certain price, a ſecond either 
offers more, or does not offer at all: but ſo ſoon as 
another ſeller finds his account in accepting the price 
the firſt had refuſed; then the firſt enters into compe- 
tition, providing his profits will admit his lowering 
the firſt price, and thus competition takes place among 
the ſellers, until the profits upon their trade prevent 
prices from falling lower. : | 

In all markets, I have faid, this competition is vary- 
ing, though inſenſibly, on many occaſions; but in 
others the vibrations are "_-_ perceptible. Sometimes it 
4 is 


operation of buy- 
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is found ſtrongeſt on the ſide of the buyers, and in 
proportion as this'grows, the competition between the 
llers diminiſhes. When the competition between the 
formet has raiſed prices to a certain ſtandard, it comes 
to a ſtop; then the competition changes ſides, and 
takes place among the ſellers, eager to profit of the 
higheſt price. This makes prices fall, and according 
as they fall, the competition among the buyers dimin- 
iſnes. They ſtill wait for the loweſt period. At laſt 
it comes; and then perhaps ſome new circumſtance, 
by giving the balance a kick, diſappoints their hopes. 
If therefore it ever happens, that there is but one in- 
tereſt upon qne ſide of the contract, as in the example 
in the former chapter, where we ſuppoſed the ſellers 
united, you perceive, that the riſe of the price, occa- 
ſioned by the competition of the buyers, and even its 
coming to a ſtop, could not poſſibly have the effect 
of producing any competition on the other ſide; and 
therefore, 92 come afterwards to] fink, the fall 
mult have proceeded from the prudential conſiderati- 
ons of adapting the price to the faculties of thoſe, who, 
from the height of it, had withdrawn their demand. 
From theſe principles of competition, the foreſtall- 
ing of markets is made a crime, becauſe it diminiſhes 
the competition wluch ought to take place betweendif- 
ferent people, v ho have the ſame merchandize to offer 
to ſale. The foreſtaller buys all up, with an intenti- 
on to fell with more profit, as he has by that means 
taken other competitors out of the way, and appears 
with a fingle intereſt on one fide of the contract, in 
the face of many competitors on the other. This per- 
ſon is puniſhed by the itate, becaule he has prevented 
the price of the merchandize from becoming juſtly 
proportioned to the real value; he has robbed the 
blick, and enriched himſelf; and in the puniſhment, 
e makes reſtitution. Here occur two queſtions to be 
reſolved, for the ſake of illuſtration. 
Can competition among buyers poſſibly take place, 
when the pfoviſion made is more than ſuffictent to 
ſupply the quantity demanded ? On the other hand, 
| can 
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can competition take place among the ſellers, when 
the quantity demanded exceeds the total proviſion 
made for it ? Ur . 

I think it may in both caſes; becauſe in the one and 


the other, there is a competition implied on one ſide 


of the contract, and the very nature of this competiti- 


on implies a poſſibility of its coming on the other, 


provided ſeparate intereſts be found upon both ſides. 
But to be more particular. 


1. Experience ſhews, that however juſtly the pro- 
portion between the demand and the ſupply may be 


determined in fact, it is ſtill next to impoſſible to diſ- 
cover it exactly, and therefore buyers can only regu- 
late the prices they offer, by what they may reaſona- 
bly expect to ſell for again. The ſellers, on the other 
hand, can only regulate the prices they expect, by 
what the merchandize has coſt them when brought to 
market. We have already ſhewn, how, under ſuch 
circumſtances, the ſeveral intereſts of individuals af- 
fect each other, and make the balance vibrate. 


2. The proportion between the ſupply and the de- 


mand is ſeldom other than relative among merchants, 
who are ſuppoſed to buy and fell, not from neceſſity, 
but from a view to profit. What I mean by relatrue 
is, that their demand is great or /mall, according to 
prices: there may be a great demand for grain at 25 
ſhillings per quarter, and no demand at all for it at 49 
ſhillings; I ſay, among merchants. 

Here I muſt obſerve, how eſſential it is, to attend 
to the ſmalleſt circumſtance in matters of this kind. 
The circumſtance here have in my eye, is the differ- 
ence I find in the effect of competition, when it takes 
place purely among merchants on both ſides of the con- 
tract, and when it happens, that either the conſumers 
mingle themſelves with the merchant-buyers, or the 
manufacturers, that is, the furniſhers, mingle them- 
ſelves with the merchant-ſellers. This combination 
I ſhall illuſtrate, by the ſolution of another queſtion, 
and then conclude my chapter with a few refleCtions 
upon the whole. | | 5 
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Can there be no caſe formed, where the competiti- 


on upon one fide may ſubſiſt, without a poſſibility of 
be 


its taking place on the other, although there 
ſeparate intereſts upon both? 

Ianſwer. The caſe is hardly ſuppoſable among 
merchants, who buy and ſell with a view to profit; 
but it is abſolutely ſuppoſable, and that is all, when 
the direct conſumers are the buyers; when the cir- 
cumſtances of one of the parties is perfectly known; 
and when the competition is ſo ſtrong upon one ſide, 
as to prevent a poſſibility of its becoming double, be- 
fore the whole proviſion is fold off, or the demand ſa- 
tisfied. Let me have recourſe to examples. 

Grain arriving in a ſmall quantity, at a port where 
the inhabitants are ſtarving, produces ſo great a com- 
petition among the conſumers, who are the buyers, 
that their neceſſity becomes evident; all the gram is 
generally bought up before prices can riſe * as 
to come to a ſtop; becauſe nothing but want of mo- 
ney, that is, an impoſſibility of complying with the 

rices demanded by the merchants, can reſtrain them : 

ut if you ſuppoſe, even here, that prices come natu- 
rally to a ſtop ; or that, after ſome time, they fall lower, 
from prudential confiderations, then there is a poſſibi- 
lity of a competition taking place among the ſellers, 
from the principles above deduced. If, on the con- 
trary, the ſtop is not natural, but oecaſioned by the 
mterpoſition of the magiſtrate, from humanity, or the 
like, there will be no competition, becauſe then the 
principles of commerce are ſuſpended; the ſellers are 
reſtrained on one fide, and they reſtrain the buyers 
on the other. Or rather, indeed, it is the magiſtrate, 
or compaſſion, who in a manner fixes the price, and 
performs the office = una __ _ ſeller. 

A better example till ma „in a competi- 
tion among ſellers; where A may be fo ſtrong, as to 
render a commodity in a manner of no value at all, as 
in the caſe of an uncommon. and unexpected draught 
of fiſh; in a place of ſmall conſumption, when no pre- 
parations have been made for ſalting them. There 
can be then no competition among the buyers; — 
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cauſe the market cannot laſt, and oy hands 


entirely maſters, to give what price they 

ſure the ſellers 3 pt ot it, or — ne 
chandize. In example, humanity — 
ſtops the activity of the principle of 


competition ; 
the other it is _ by a certain —— — 
which forbids the accepting of merchandize for no- 


In thereſore as the riſing of prioes can 
ſtop 23 or the ſinking of prices can increaſe it, 
in the ſame p ion will competition prevent either 
thorikerith ——— ond a certain 
length: and if ſuch a caſe can be put, where the riſing 
of prices cannot ſtop demand, nor the lowering of 
eee 1 it, in ſuch caſes double competition 
becauſe theſe circumftances unite the 

moſt ſeparate intereſts of buyers and ſellers in the mer- 


cantile contract, and when upon one fide there is no 


ſeparate intereſt, there can then be no competition. 


From what has been ſaid, we may form a judg- 


ment of the various degrees of competition. A book 
not worth a ſhilling, a fiſh of a few pounds weight, 
are often fold for confiderable ſums. The buyers 
here are not merchants. When an ambaſſador leaves 
a court in a hurry things are fold for leſs than the half 
of their value: he is no merchant, and his fituation is 
known. When at a public market, there are found 
conſumers, who make their proviſion ; or manufactu- 
rers, who diſpoſe of their goods for preſent ſubſiſtence; 
the merchants, who are reſpectively upon the oppo- 
ſite fide of the contract to theſe, profit of their com- 
petition ; and thoſe who are reſpectively upon the ſame 
ſide with them, ſtand by with patience, until they 
have finiſned their buſineſs. Then matters come to 
be carried on between merchant and merchant, and 
then, I allow, that profits may riſe and fall, in the 
proportion of quantity 'to demand ; that 1s to ſay, if 
the proviſion is leſs than the demand, the competition 
among the demanders, or the riſe of the price,” will be 
in the compound proportion of the falling ſhort of the 
commodi ty, 2 and 10 the e of ſelling again with 


Fu 
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profit. It is this combination which regulates the 
competition, and keeps it within bounds. It can af- 
fect but the profits upon the tranſaction ; the intrinſic 
value of the commodity ſtands immoveable: nothing is 
ever ſold below the real value; — is ever bought 
for more than it may probably bring. I mean in gene- 

ral. Whereas ſo ſoon as conſumers and needy manufac- 
turers mingle in the operation, all proportion is loſt. 
The competition between them is too ſtrong for the 
merchants; the balance vibrates by jerks. In ſuch 
markets merchants ſeldom appear : the principal ob- 
jects there, are the fruits and productions of the earth, 
and articles of the firſt neceſſity for life, not manu- 
factures ſtrictly ſo called. A poor fellow often ſells, 


to purchaſe bread to eat; not to pay what he did eat, 


while he was employed in the work he diſpoſes of. 
The conſumer often meaſures the value of what he 
is about to purchaſe by the weight of his purſe, and 
his deſire to conſume. 7 15 

As theſe diſtinctions cannot be conveyed in the 
terms by which we are obliged to expreſs them, and 
as they mult frequently be implied, in treating of 
matters relating to trade and induſtry, I thought the 


| beſt way was, to clear up my own ideas concerning 


them, and to lay them in order before my reader, be- 
fore I entred further into my ſubject. 

All difference of opinion upon matters of this nature 
proceeds, as | believe, from our language being ina- 
dequate to expreſs our ideas, from our inattention, in 
uſing terms which appear ſynonimous, and from our 
natural propenſity to include, under general rules, 
things which, upon ſome occaſions, common reaſon 
requires to be ſet aſunder. 
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c H A P. VII. 
Of what is called Expence, Profit and Loſs. 


S we have been employed in explaining of termyp 
it will not be amiſs to ſay a word concerning 
thoſe which ſtand in the title of this chapter. 

The term expence, when ſimply expreſſed, without 
any particular relation, 1s always underſtood to be re- 
lative to money. This kind 1 diſtinguiſh under the 
three heads of private, public, and national. 

1. Private expence is, what a private perſon, or 
private ſociety, lays out, either to provide articles of 
conſumption, or ſomething more permanent, which 
may be conducive to their eaſe, convenience, or ad- 
vantage. Thus we ſay, a large domeſtic expence, rela- 
tive to one who ſpends a great income. We ſay, a 
merchant has been at great expence for magazines, for 
living, for clerks, &c. but never that he has been at 
any in buying goods. In the ſame way a manufactur- 
er may expend for building, machines, horſes, and 
carriages, but never for the matter he manufactures. 
When a thing is bought, in order to be fold again, 
the ſum employed is called money advanced; when it 
is bought not to be ſold, it may be ſaid to be expended. 

2. Public expence is, the employment of that mo- 
ney, which has been contributed by individuals, for 
the current ſervice of the ſtate. The contribution, or 
gathering it together, repreſents the effects of many 
articles of private expence ; the laying it out when col- 
lected, is public expence. 

3. National expence, is what is expended out of the 
country: this is what diminiſhes national wealth. 
The principal diſtinction to be here attended to, is 
between public expence, or the lay ing out of public mo- 


ney, and nalional expence, which is the alienating the 
nation's 
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nation's wealth in favour of ſtrangers. Thus the 
greateſt public _ imaginable, may be no national 
expence ; becauſe the money may remain at home. 
On the other hand, the ſmalleſt public, or even private 
expence, may be a nationel expence ; becauſe the mo- 
ney may go abroad. 

Profit and loſs, I divide into pofitrve, relative, and 
wmpound. Poſitrve profit, implies no loſs to any body; 
it reſults from an augmentation of labour, induftry, 
or ingenuity, and has the effect of ſwelling or aug- 
menting the public _ 

Pofitrve boſs, im o profit- to any body; it is 
what — from — ceſſation of the former, or of 
the effects reſulting from it, and may be ſaid to dimi- 
niſ the public good. 

Relative profit, is what implies a loſs to ſome body; 
it marks a vibration of the balance of wealth between 
parties, but implies no additiof to the general ſtock. 

Relative bſs, is what, on the contrary, implies a 
_ to ſome body ; it alſo marks a vibration of the 

lance, but takes nothing from the general ſtock. 

The compound is eaſily underſtood ; it is that ſpecies 
- profit and loſs which is partly relative, and partly 

fatrve. I call it , becauſe both kinds may 
Tub inſeparably in ſame tranſaction. 
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The general conſequences reſulting to à trading Nation, 
pon the opening of an aclive foreign Commerce. 


I'D I not intend to confine myſelf to very gene- 
| ral topics in this chapter, I might in a manner 
 exhauft the whole ſubject of modern oeconomy under 
this title; for I apprehend that the whole 91 ſtem of 
modern 
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modern politics is founded upon the baſis of an active 
foreign trade. og 
A nation which remains paſſive in her commerce, 
is at the mercy of thoſe who are active, and muſt be 
eatly favoured, indeed, by natural advantages, or 
a conſtant flux of gold and filver from her mines, 
to be able to ſupport a correſpondence, not entirely 
hurtful to the augmentation of her wealth. - * 
Theſe things ſhall be more enlarged upon as we 
along : the point in hand, is, to conſider the con 
quences of this trade, relatively to thoſe who are the 


actors in the operation. 


When I look upon the wide field which here opens 


to my view, I am perplexed with too great a variety 


of objects. In one part, I ſee a decent and comely 
beginning of induſtry ; wealth flowing gently in, to 
recompence i Ky ; numbers both augmenting, and 
every one becominh daily more uſeful to another; 
agriculture proportifMly extending itſelf ; no violent 


revolutions; no exorbitant profits; no inſolence 


among the rich; no exceſſi ve miſery among the poar ; 
multitudes employed in producing ; great oeconomy 
upon conſumption ; and all the ents of luxury, 
daily produced by the hands of the diligent, going 
out of the country for the ſervice of ſtrangers ; not 
remaining at home for the gratification of ſenſuality, 
At laſt the augmentations come inſenſibly to a ſtop. 
Then theſe rivers of wealth, which were in briſk circu- 
lation through the whole world, and which returned 
to this trading nation as blood returns to the heart, 
_—_ be thrown out again by new pulſations, begin 
to be obſtructed in their courſe; flowing abroad 
more ſlowly than before, come to form ſtagnations at 
home. Theſe, impatient of reſtraint, ſoon burſt out 
into domeſtic circulation, Upon this cities ſwell in 
magnificence of buildings ; the face of the country 1s 
adorned with palaces, and becomes covered with 
groves ; luxury ſhines triumphant in every part; ine- 
quality becomes more ſtriking to the eye; and want 
and miſery appear more deformed, from the contraſt : 

even 
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even fortune grows more whimſical in her inconſtan- 


cy; the beggar of the other day, now rides in his 


coach; and he who was born in a bed of ſtate, is ſeen 
to die in a gaol, or in an alms-houſe. Such are the 
effects of great domeſtic circulation. . 
The ſtateſman looks about with amazement; he, who 
was wont to conſider himſelf as the firſt man in the 
ſociety in every reſpect, perceives himſelf, perhaps, 
eclipſed by the luſtre of private wealth, which avoids 
his graſp when he attempts to ſeize it. This makes 
his government more complex and more difficult to 
be carried on; he muſt now avail himſelf of art and 
addreſs as well as of power and force. By the help of 
cajoling and intrigues, he gets a little into debt; this lays 
a foundation for public eredit, which, growing by de- 
grees, and in its progreſs aſſuming many new forms, 
becomes, from the moſt tender beginnings, a moſt for- 
midable monſter, ſtriking terror into thoſe who che- 
riſhed it in its infancy. n this, as upon a trium- 
phant war horſe, the ſtateſman gets a- ſtride, he then 
appears formidable a- new; his head turns giddy; he 
is choaked with the duſt he has raiſed; and at the 
moment he is rezdy to fall, to his utter aſtoniſhment 
and ſurprize, he finds a ſtrong monied intereſt of his 
own creating, which, inſtead of ſwallowing him up as 
he apprehended, flies to his ſupport. Through this he 
gets the better of all oppoſition, he eſtabliſhes takes, 
multiplies them, mortgages his fund of ſubſiſtence, 
either becomes a bankrupt, and riſes again from his 
aſhes; or if he be leſs audacious, he ſtands trembling 
and tottering for a while on the brink of the political 
precipice. From one or the other of theſe perilous 
ſituations, he begins to diſcover an endlels path 
which, after a multitude of windings, ſtill returns in- 
to itſelf, and continues an equal courſe through this 


vaſt labyrinth: but of this laſt part, more in the fourth 
book | 


It is now full time to leave off rhapſody, and re- 


turn to reaſoning and cool inquiry, concerning the 
more 
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more immediate and more general effects and revolu- 
tions produced by the opemng of a foreign trade in a 
nation of induftry. i EO 
The firſt and moſt ſenſible alteration will be an in- 
creaſe of demand for manufactures, becauſe by ſup- 
plying the wants of ſtrangers, the number of conſu- 
mers will now be. conſiderably augmented. What 
again will follow upon this, muſt depend upon cir- 
cumſtances. 1 . 
Tf this revolution in the ſtate of demand ſhould 
prove too violent, the conſequence of it will be to 
raiſe demand; if it ſhould prove gradual, it will in- 
creaſe it. I hope this diſtinction is well underſtood, 
and that the conſeguence appears juſt : for, if the ſup- 
ply do not increaſe in proportion to the demand, a 
competition will enſue among the demanders; which 
is the common effect of ſuch ſudden revolutions. Hf, 
on the other hand, a gentle increaſe of demand ſhould 
be accompanied with a proportional ſupply, the whole 
induftrious ſociety will grow in vigour, and in-whol- 
ſome ſtature, without being ſenſible of any great ad- 
vantage or inconveniency ; the change of their cir- 
cumftances will even be im tible. 1 
The immediate effects of the violent revolution will, 
in this example, be flattering to ſome, and diſagreea- 
ble to others. Wealth will be found daily to ang- 
ment, from the riſing of prices, in many branches of 
induſtry. This will encourage the induſtrious clafles, 
and the idle conſumers at era will complain. I 
have already dwelt abundantly long upon the effects 
reſulting from this to the lower claſſes of the people, 
in providing them with a certain means of ſubſiſtence. 
Let me now examine in what reſpect even the higher 
clafſes will be made likewiſe to feel the good effects of 


this general change, although at firſt they may ſuffer 


a temporary inconveniency from it. BY 
Farmers, as has been obſerved, will have a greater 
difficulty in finding ſervants, who, inſtead of labouring 
the ground, will ſe to turn themſelves to manu- 
factures. This we have conſidered in the light 
Vol. I. * 232 
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of purging the lands of ſuperfluous mouths; but eve- 
ry conſequence in this great chain of politics draws 
bother conſequences after it, and as they follow one ano- 
ther, things put on different faces, which affect cla(- - 
ſes differently. The purging of the land is but one 
of the firſt; here follows another. 

The deſertion of the hands employed in a trifling 
_ agriculture will at firſt, no do embarraſs the 
farmers; but in a little time every thing becomes ba- 
lanced in a trading nation, becauſe here 2 ＋ ö 
ous man muſt advance in proſperity, in ſpite of a 
neral combinations of e e 10 2 

In the caſe before us, the relative prom upon 
farming muſt ſoon become greater than rmerly, be- 
cauſe of this additional expence which muſt affect the 
whole claſs of farmers; conſequently, this additional 
expence, inſtead of turning out to be a loſs to either 
landlord or farmer, will, after ſome little time, turn 
out to the advantage of both: becauſe the produce of 
the ground, being indiſpenſably neceſſary to every 
body, muſt in every article increaſe in its value, 
Thus in a ſhort time accounts will be nearly balanced 
on all hands; that is to ſay, the ſame proportion of 
wealth will, ceteris paribus, continue the ſame among 
the induſtrious. I fay among the induſtrious; for 
thoſe who are either idle, or even negligent, will be 
greet loſers. 

A proprietor of land, inattentive to the cauſes of 
his farmer's additional expence, may very imprudent- 
ly ſuffer his rents to fall, inſtead of aſſiſting him on 
a proper occaſion, in order to make them atterwards 
riſe the higher. | 
— Thoſe who live upon a determined income in mo- 
ney, and who are nowiſe employed 1n traffic, nor in 
any ſcheme of induſtry, — 4 by the augmentation 
prices, be found in worſe circumſtances than be- 
ore. 


* 


In a trading nation every man muſt turn his talents 
to account, or he will undoubtedly be left behind in 
this univerſal emulation, in which the moſt induſtri- 

ous, 
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dus, the moſt ingenious, and the moſt frugal will con- 


ſtantly carry off the prize. 
This conſideration ought to be a ſpar to every bo- 
dy. The + gs men (7 a trading nation have no ſe- 
curity againſt poverty, I mean proportional poverty; 
for though they diminiſh nothing of their income, yet 
by not increaſing it in proportion to others, they loſe 
their rank in wealth, and from the firſt claſs in which 
they ſtood, they will ſlide inſenſibly down to a lower. 
There is one conſequence of an additional benefici- 
al trade, which raiſes demand and Moreaſes wealth; 
but if we ſuppoſe tio proportional augmentation of 
ſupply, it will prove at beft but an airy dream which 
aſts for a moment, and when the gilded ſcene is paſ- 
ſed away, numberleſs are the inconveniencies which 
are ſeen to follow. . _ 2 
I ſhall now point out the natural conſequences of 
this augmentation of wealth drawn from foreign na- 
tions, when the ſtateſthan remains inattentive to in- 
creaſe the ſupply both of food and manufactures, in 
proportion to the augmentation of mouths, and of the 


demand for the produce of induſt 


In ſuch a ſituation profits will dach ſwell, and every 
ſcheme for reducing them within the bounds of mo- 
deration, will be looked upon as a hurtful and unpo- 
pular meaſure: be it ſo; let us examine the con- 
ſequences. | ee 
We have ſaid, that the riſe of demand for manu- 
factures, naturally increaſes the value of work: now 
I muſt add, that under ſuch circumſtances, the aug- 
mentation of riches, in 4 country, either not capable of 
improvement as to the ſoil, or where precautions have not 
been taken for facilitating a multiplication of inhabitants, 
* importation of ſubſiſtence, will be productive of 

moſt calamitous conſequences: . " 

On one fide, this wealth will effectually diminiſh 
the maſs of the food before produced ; and on the 
other, will increaſe the number of uſeleſs conſumers. 
The firſt of theſe circurnſtances wilt raiſe the demand 
for food ; and the nn T Nrgr diminiſh the number 5 

2 
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uſeful free hands, and . aiſe the ptice of 
manufactures: here are ſnortly the outlines of this 


bug e d ite Ange . 
The more rich and luxurious a people are, the more 
delicate they become in their manner of living; if 
they fed on bread formerly, they will now feed on 
meat; if they fed on meat, they will now feed on 
fowl. The a ground which feeds a hundred with 
bread and a proportional quantity of animal food, will 
not maintain aß equal number of delicate livers. 
Food muſt then become more ſcarce ; demand for it 
riſes; the rich are always the ſtrongeſt in the market; 
they conſume the food, and the poor are forced to 
ſtarve. Here the wide door to modern diſtreſs opens; 
to wit, a hurtful competition for ſubſiſtence. Further, 
when a people become rich, they think leſs of aecono- 
my; a number of uſeleſs ſervants are hired, to become 
an additional dead weight on conſumption; and when 
their ſtarving country men cannot ſupply the extrava- 
gance of the rich ſo cheaply as other nations, t 
either import inſtruments of foreign luxury, or | 


# > 


to enjoy them out of their own country, and thereby 
make reſtitution of their gains. 

Is it not therefore evident, that if, before things 
come to this paſs, additional ſubſiſtence be not pro- 
vided by one method or other, the number of inhabi- 
tants muſt diminiſh ; although riches may daily in- 
creaſe by a balance of additional matter, ſuppoſed to 

be brought into the country in conſequence of the 
- + bitherto benefigial foreign trade. This is not all. Tay 
Further, that the beneficial trade will laſt for a time only. 
For the infallible conſequence of the riſe of prices at 
home will be, that thoſe nations which at firſt confumed 
your manufactures, perceiving the gradual increaſe 
of their price, will begin ro work for themſelves; or 
finding out your rivals who can, ſupply them cheaper, 
will open their doors to them. 'Thefe again, Fr: 
ceiving the great advantages gained by your traders, 
will begin to ſupply the market; and ſince everything 
muſt be cheaper in countries where we do not ſuppoſe 
the concurrence of all the circumſtances * 
above, 
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above, hd nas wi emen you and be x: 
ed in their turn. 

Here comes a new revolution Traces d 
ſtop: what then becomes of all the hands which were 
formerly employed in ſupplying the tarcign demarids? 
Mere revolutions-ſa ſudden as we are obliged to rer 
preſent them, all would go to wreck ; in proportidn 
as they happen by quicker or ſlower degrees, n 
conveniencies are greater or ſmaller. 

ear — we have ſaid, are made See 

If the competition of the ſtrangers was hat 
— the diſtreſs upon the manufacturers will 
be in proportion to the ſuddenneſs of their deſerting 
the market. If the competition was divided between 
the and the home conſumers, the inconveni - 
encies which enſue will be leſs; becauſe the deſertion 
of the ſtrangers will be in ſome meaſure made up by 
an increaſe of home conſumption which will 
upon the fall of prices. And if, in the third caſe, the 
natives have been ſo im as not only to ſupport 


tition with the 
8 22 —— to market, but even to 


whole Y ſuſtained by the revolution will be national. 
Wealth will ceaſe to ent, but the inconveni- 
encies in place of ek by the manufacturers, 
will only affect the ſtate; thoſe will continue in afflu- 
ence, extolling the generoſi of their countrymen, 


and deſpiſing e of e who had en- 


Domeſtic luxury will here prove an expedient for for 
preſerving — ruin the — — part of a people, 

who, in ſubſiſting themſelves, — — 

No change will follow / in their condition ; —_— 
on with ul aſſiduity to labour, and it the 

ences of it become now hurtful to one part of the 

fre, they muſt, at leaſt, be allowed to be eſſentially 

for the ſupport of the other. 
po t luxury is no concomitant of fo- 


reign trade in a nation where the true principles of it 


e * plain, from a — 
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preheating er 


of a modern ſtate, renowned for its. commerce and 
fr ity. The country I mean, is Holland. 

ſet of induſtrious and frugal people were aſſem- 
bled i in a country, by nature ſubject to o many inconve- 
niencies, the removing of which neceſlarily employed 
abundance of hands. Their ſituation upon the conti- 
nent, the power ö _— 5 
bition of * neighbours, obliged to keep great 
bodies of troops. Theſe two. articles added the 
numbers of the community, without either enriching 
the ſtate by their labour expornndy or Producing _ 
for themſelves or countrymen. '- / 

The (ſcheme of a commonwealth was calculated to 
draw together the induſtrious; but it has been ſtill 
more uſeful in ſubſiſting them: the republican form 
of government, being there greatly ſubdivided, veſts 
authority ſufficient in every part of it, to make ſuita- 
ble proviſion for their own ſubſiſtence ; and the 
which unites them, regards only matters of 
concern. Had the whole been governed by one ſove- 
reign, or by one council, this important matter never 
could have been effectuated. 

I imagine it would be impoſſible for the moſt able 
miniſter that ever lived, to provide nouriſhment for a 
country ſo extended as France, or even as England, 
ſuppoſing theſe as fully peopled. as Holland is: even 
although it ſhould be admitted that a ſufficient quan- 
tity of food might be found in other countries for their 
ſubſiſtence. The enterpriſe would be too great, abu- 
ſes would multiply ; the conſequence would be, that 


the inhabitants would die for want. But in Holland 


the caſe is different, every little town takes care of its 


2 inhabi ants; and this care, being the object af 


lication and profit to ſo many perſons, is accom- 
vliſhed with ſucceſs. 


When once it is laid down as a maxim in a country, 


hat food mult of neceſſity be got from abroad, in or- 
dei o feed the inhabitants at home, the corn trade 
becomes conſiderable, and at the ſame time certain, 

regular, and permanent. This was the caſe in Ho: 


often ſupply their neighbours. There are many ex- 
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land: as the inhabitants were induſtrious, the neceſſa 

conſequence has been, a very extraordinary multi- 
— and at the ſame time ſuch an abundance of 
in, that inſtead of being in want themſelves, they 


amples of England's being ſupplied with grain from 
thence, and, which is ſtill more extraordinary, from 
the re- exportation of the very produce of its on 
fruitful oll. re P07 WOE 
It is therefore evident, that the only way to ſupport 
induſtry, is to provide a ſupply of ſubſiſtence, con- 
ſtantly proportional to the demand that may be made 
for it. This is a precaution indiſpenſably neceſſary 
for ing hurtful competition. 'This is the par- 


care of the Dutch; ſo long as it can be effectu- 
al, their ſtate can fear no decline; but whenever the 


come to be diſtrefſed in the markets, upon 
they depend for ſubſiſtence, they will fink into ruin. 
It is by mere dint of frugality, cheap and i 
ous living, that the navigation of this induſtri 


ple is ſupported. Conſtant employment, and fon | 


mulation of almoſt imperceptible gains, fills their cof- 
fers with wealth, in ſpight of the large outgoings to 


which their own proper nouriſhment yearly forces 


them. The large profits upon induſtry in other 
countries, which are no proof of generoſity, but a fa- 
tal effect of a ſcanty ſubliſtence, 1s far from dazzling 
their eyes. They ſeldom are found in the liſt of 


competitors at any foreign port; if they have their 


cargo to diſpoſe of, they wait with pleaſure in their 


own veſſels, conſuming their own proviſions, and at 


laſt accept of what others have left. It may be aid, 
that many other circumſtances concur in favour of the 
Datch, beſides the article of ſubſiſtence. I ſhall not 
diſpute this matter; but only remind my reader of 
what was ſaid in the firſt book; to wit, that if a 
cornputation be made of the hands employed in pro- 


viding ſubſiſtence, and of thoſe who are ſeverally ta- 


ken up in ſupplying every other want, their numbers 
will be found nearly to balance one another in the moſt 
luxurious countries. From this I conclude, that the 

P 4 article 
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very high proportion to all the other articles of their 
conſ on; and therefore a dimmution upon the 
price of ſubſiſtence, muſt be of infinite conſequence 
to manufacturers, who are obliged to buy it. From 
this conſideration, let us judge of the conſequence of 
ſuch augmentations upon the price of grain, as are 
familiar to us: $0; or: 40 per cent. ſerms nothing; 
Now this augmentation operates upon two thirds, at 
leaſt, of the whole expence of a labouring man: let 
any one who lives in tolerable affluence make the ap- 
plication of this to himſelf, and examine how he would 
manage his affairs if, by accidents of rains or winds, 
his expences were to riſe 30 per cent. without a puſſibi- 
Kew of eſtraining them; for this is unfortunately the 

caſe with all the lower claſſes. From whence I con- 
clude, that the keeping food cheap, and ſtill more 
the preſerving it at all times at an equal ſtandard, is 
the fountain of the wealth of Holland; and that any 
hurtful competition in this article muſt beget a diſor- 

1 — will affect the whole of the manuſacturers 
e t i nter nun 
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DU OG Balance of Work and Demand. 

'T is quite impoſſible to go method ically through 
1 the ſubject of political oeconomy, without being 
led into anticipations. We have frequently mention- 
ed this balance of work and demand, and ſhewed how 
7 a matter it is for a ſtateſman to attend to it. 
The thing, therefore, in general is well underſtood , 
* — 5 to be done, is to render our ideas 
more determined concerning it, and more adequate, 
x. poſſible, to the principles we have been laying 

WA. ; 1, 000: 1. | | 
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We have treated fully of demand, and likewiſe of 

ion. We have obſerved bow different circum- 

ſtances influence theſe terms, ſo as to make them re- 

preſent ideas entirely different; and we have ſaid that 

double competition fupports the balance we are now to 
ſpeak of, and that ſingle competition overturns it. 

I be word demand in this chapter is taken in the 
moſt ſimple acceptation; and when we ſay that the ba- 
lance between work and demand is to be ſuſtained in 

ibrio as far as poſſible, we mean that the quantity 
ſupplied ſhould be in proportion to the quantity de- 
manded, that is, waned. While the balance ſtands juſt- 
ly poiſed, prices are found in the adequate rtion 
of the real expence of making the goods, with a ſmall 
addition for: profit to the manufacturer and merchant. 
 Thave, ia the fourth chapter, obſerved how neceſlary 

a a thing i it is to diſtinguiſti the two conftituent parts of 


ol — the value and the profit. Let the num- 


ons be ever ſo great, who, upon the ſale of 

_ 171 — ſhare in the profits; it is ſtill eſſen- 

ta in ſu — as theſe, to ſuppoſe them diſ- 

the real value of the commodity; 
— way poflible to diſcover exactly the pro- 
portion between the one and the other, is by a ſcrupu- 
lous watchfulneſs over the balance we are now mn 
of, as we thall preſently fee. - 

The value — profits, abi in Fa rice fn 
manufacture — by one man, are eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed, by means of the analyſis we have laid down 
in the fourth chapter. As long as any market is fully 
ſupphed with this ſort of work, and #9 more; thole 
who are employed in it live by their trade, and gain no 
unreaſonable profit; | becauſe there is then no violent 
competition upon one ſide only, neither between the 
workmen, nor between thoſe who buy from them, 
and the balance gently vibrates under the influence of 
a double competition. Gu is the 9 of a 
_ * Wy | _ 
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This balance is overturned in four different ways. 

Either the demand diminiſhes, and the work re- 
mains the ſame: | 

'Or the work diminiſhes, and the demand remains : 

Or the demand increaſes, and the work remains : 
Or the work increaſes, and the demand remains. 

Now each of theſe four combinations may, or may 
not, produce a competition upon one ſide of the con- 
tract only. This muſt be explained. 
If demand diminiſhes, and work remains the ſame, 

which is the firſt caſe, either thoſe who furniſh the 
work will enter into competition, in which caſe they 
will hurt each other, and prices will fall betow the 
reaſonable ſtandard of the even balance; or they will 
not enter into competition, and then, prices continu- 
ing as formerly, the whole demand will be ſupplied, 
and the remainder of the work will lie upon hand. 

This 1s a ſymptom of decaying trade. 

Let us now, on the other hand, ſuppoſe demand to 
increaſe, and work to remain as i 
This example points out no diminution on either 
ſide, as was the caſe before, but an augmentation up- 
on one; and is either a ſymptom of growing luxury 
at home, or of an increaſe in foreign trade. 

Here the ſame alteration of circumſtances occurs. 
The demanders will either enter into competition and 
raiſe the price of work, or they will enter into no 
competition; but being determined not to exceed the 
ordinary ſtandard of the perfect balance, will defer 
making their proviſion till anather time, or ſupply 
themſelves in another market ; that is to ſay, the new 
demand will ceaſe as ſoon as it is made, for want 
of a ſupply. _ 

Whenever, therefore, this perfect balance of work 
and demand is overturned by the force of a ſimple 
competition, or by one of the ſcales preponderating, 
one of two things muſt happen ; either a part of the 
demand 1s not anſwered, or a part of the goods is not 


ſold. 
Theſe 
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of the balance. 

Let me next point out the object of the ſtateſman's 
care, relatively to ſuch effects, and ſhew the conie- 
quences of their being neglected. | 
Wie may now ſimplify our ideas, and inſtead of the 
former combinations,' make uſe of other expreſſions 
which may convey them. 

Let us therefore ſay, that the fall or riſe upon either 

poſitrue or relative. Poſatrve, 

when the fide we talk of really a nts beyond, or 
diminiſhes below the uſual Randard _ Relative, when 
there is no alteration upon the ſide we ſpeak of, and 
that the ſubverſion of the balance is owing to an alte- 
ration on the other fide. As for example: 


laſtead of ſaying demand diminiſhes and work re- 


mains the ſame, let us ſay, demand diminiſhes pofi- 
ttueh, or work increaſes relatiuely; according as the 
ſubject may lead us to ſpeak either af the one or of the 
other. This being premiſed, | 

It the ſcale of work ſhall preponderate pſitively, it 
ſhould be inquired, whether the quantity furniſhed has 
really ſwelled, in all reſpects beyond the proportion of 
the conſumption, (in which caſe the ſtateſman ſhould 
diminiſh the number of hands, by throwing a part of 
them into a new channel) or whether the imprudence 


of the workmen has only made them produce their 


work unſeaſonably; in which cafe, proper information, 
and even aſſiſtance ſhould be given them, to prevent 
merchants from taking the advantage of their want of 
experience: but theſe laſt precautions are neceſſary on- 
ly in the infancy of induſtry. _ | 
If a ſtateſman ſhould be negligent on this occaſion; 
if he ſhould allow natural conſequences to follow upon 
one another, juſt as circumſtances ſhall determine; 
then it may happen, that workmen will keep upon 
hand that part of their goods which exceeds the de- 
mand, until neceſſity forces them to enter into com- 
petition with one another, and ſell for what they can 
get. Now this competition is hurtful, becauſe it is all 
on 
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on one ſide, and becauſe we have ſuppoſed the prepon- 
derating of the ſcale of work to be an overturning of 
a perfect balance, which can by no means be ſet right, 
conſiſtently with a ſcheme of thriving, but by the ſcale 
of demand becoming heavier, and re-eſtabliſhing a dou- 
ble competition. ere this to happen before the 
workmen come to ſel! in competition, then the balance 
would again be even, after what I call a Sort vibration, 
which is no ſuburrſion; but when the ſcale of work re- 
mains too long in the ſame poſition, and occaſions a 
ſtrong, hurtful, and laſting competition, upan one fide 
only, then, I fay, the balance is oberturned; becauſe 
this diminiſhes the reaſonable profits, or perhaps, in- 
deed, obliges the workmen to ſell below prime:colt. 
The effect of this is, that the workmen fall into diſ- 
treſs, and that induſtry ſuffers a diſcouragement j and 
this effect is certain. „ £113] 2413 ene: 
But it may be aſced, Whether, by this fall of prices, 
demand will not be increaſed? That is to ſay, Will 
not the whole of the goods be ſold oft!; ? 
I anſwer That this may, or may not, be the effect 
of the fall, according to circumſtances : it is a/contin- 
gent conſequence of the ſimple,” but not the effect of 
the double competition : the diſtreſs of the workmen 1s 
a certain and unavoidable conſequence of the firſt: - 
But ſuppoſing this contingent conſequence —_—_ f 
pen, will it not ſet the balance even, by increaſing t 
demand ? I anſwer, the balance is then made even by 
a violent ſhock given to induſtry, but it is not ſet even 
from any principle which can ſupport it, or make it 
flouriſh. Here is the criterion of a perfect balance: 
A pofitrue moderate profit muſl balance a pofitrue moderate 
' profit ; the balance muſt vibrate, and no loſs muſt be found 
on either ' fide. In the example before us, the balance 
ſands even, it is true; the work and the demand are 
equally poiſed as to quantity; but it is a relative profit, 
which hangs in the ſcale, oppoſite to a relarrue 6. 1 
wiſh this may be well underſtood; further illuſtrations 
will make it clear. i | 


Next, 
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Next, let me ſuppoſe the ſcale of demand to prepon- 
derate politively. In this caſe, the ſtateſman ſhould 
be ſtill more upon his guard, to provide a proportional 
ſupply; becauſe the danger here may at firſt put on a 
ſhew of profit, and deceive him. 
The conſequences of this ſubverſion of the 
are either. 
rſt, That a competition will take place among the 
demanders only, which will raiſe profits. Now, if af- 
ter a ſhort vibration, the ſupply comes to be increaſed 
by the ſtateſman's care, no harm will enſue; compe- 
tition will change fides, and profits will come down 
again to the perfect ſtandard. But if the ſcale of de- 
mand remains preponderating, and ſo keeps profits 
high, the conſequence will be, that in a little time, not 
only the immediate ſeller of the goods, but alſo every 
one who has contributed to the manufacture, will inſiſt 
upon ſharing theſe new profits. Now the evil is not, 
that every one ſhould ſhare, or that the profits ſhould 
ſwell, 45 as they are ſupported by demand, and as 
long as they can truly be conſidered as precarious; but 
the miſchief is, that, in conſequence ot this wide re- 
partition, and by ſuch profits fubſiſting for a long time, 
they inſenſibly become conſolidated, or, as it were, 
transformed into the intrinſie value of the goods. This, 
I ſay, is brought about by time; becauſe the habitual 
extraordinary gains of every one employed induce the 
more luxurious among them to change their way of life 
inſenſibly, and fall into the habit of making greater 
conſumptions, and engage the more ſlothful to remain 
idle, til! they are exhauſted. When therefore it hap- 
pens, that large profits have been made for a conſider- 
able time, and that they have had the effect of forming 
a taſte for a more expenſive way of hving among the 
induſtrious, it will not be the ceſſation of the demand, 
nor the ſwelling of the ſupply, which will engage them 
to part with their gains. Nothing will operate this ef- 


fect but ſharp neceſſity; and the bringing down of their 


profits, and the throwing the workmen into diſtreſs, 
are then ſimultaneous ; which proves the truth of what 
I have 
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I have ſaid, that theſe profes become, by long habit, vir- 
tually conſolidated with the real value of the merchan- 
dize. Theſe are the conſequences of a neglected ſim- 
ple competition, which raiſes the profits upon induſtry, 
and keeps the balance overturned for a conſiderable 
time. | r 
2dly, Let me examine the conſequences of this over- 
turn in the actual preponderancy of demand, when it 
does not occaſion a competition among the demanders, 
and conſequently, when it does not increaſe the profits 
upon induſtry. g (+: 44 
This caſe can only happen, when the commodity is 
not a matter of great neceſſity, or even of great uſe ; 
fince the deſire of procuring it is not ſufficient to en- 
e the buyers to raiſe their price ; unleſs, indeed, 
this difference ſhould proceed — the eaſe of provid- 
ing the ſame, in other markets, as cheap as formerly. 
This laſt is a dangerous circumſtance, and loudly ca 
for the attention of the ſtateſman. He muſt prevent, 
by all poſſible means, the deſertion of the market, by 
a ſpeedy ſupply for all the demand, and muſt even per- 
haps give encouragements to manufacturers, to enable 
them to diminiſh the prices fixed hy the regular ſtand- 
ard. This is the ſituation of a nation which is in the 
way of loſing branches of her foreign trade; of which 
afterwards. : i Fiat 
Whatever therefore be the conſequence of the actual 
preponderancy of the ſcale of demand ; that is, whe- 
ther it tend to raiſe profits, or to diſcredit the market; 
the ſtateſman's care ſhould be directed immediately 
towards making the balance come even of itſelf, with- 
out any ſhock, and that as ſoon as poſſible, by increaſ- 
ing the ſupply. For if it be allowed to ſtand long in 
this overturned ſtate, natural conſequences will operate 
a forced reſtitution ; that is, the riſe in the price, or 
the call of a foreign market, will effectually cut off a 
proportional part of the demand, and leave the balance 
in an equilibrium, diſadvantageous to trade and in- 
duſtry. 6 * 
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In the former caſe, the manufacturers were forced to 
ſtarve, by an unnatural reſtitution, when the relative 

ofit and loſs of individuals balanced - one another. 
Ls the manufacturers are inriched for a little time, 
by a riſe of profits, relative to the loſs the nation ſuſ- 
tains, by not ſupplying the whole demand. This reſults 
from the competition of their cuſtomers; but ſo ſoon as 
theſe profits become conſolidated with the intrinſic value, 
they will ceaſe to have the advantage of profits, and, be- 
coming in a manner neceſſary to the exiſtence of the 

oods, will ceaſe to be conſidered as advantageous. 
Theſe forced reſtitutions then, brought about, as we 


have ſaid, by ſelling goods below their value, by cut- 


ting off a part of the demand, or by ſending it to ano- 
ther market, reſembles the operation of a carrier, who 


ſets his aſs's burden even, by laying a ſtone upon the 


lighteſt end of it. He however loſes none of his mer- 
chandize * 8 the * of the — is — 
eater, appears willingly to open vy en 
„„ 
the high- way. 

I hope, by this time, I have ſufficiently ſhewn the dif- 
ference in effect between the ſimple and the double com- 
petition ; between the vibrations of this balance of work 
and demand, and the overturning of it. When it vibrates 
in moderation, and by ſhort alternate riſings and ſink- 
ings, then induſtry and trade go on proſperouſly, and are 
—— with each other; becauſe both parties gain. 
The induſtrious man is recompenced in proportion to 
his ingenuity ; the intrinſic value of goods does not va- 
ry, nor deceive the merchant; profits on both fides 
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fluctuate according to demand, but never get time to 


conſolidate with, and ſwell the real value, and never 
altogether diſappear, and ſtarve the workman. 

his happy ſtate cannot be ſupported but by the care 
of the ſtat ; and when he is found negligent in the 
diſcharge of this part of his duty, the conſequence is, 
that either the ſpirit of induſtry, which, it is ſuppoſed, 
has coſt him much pains to cultivate, is extinguiſhed, 


or the produce of it riſes to ſo high a value, as to be out 


of the reach of a multitude of purchaſers. 1 
e 
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The progreſs towards the one or the other of theſe 
extremes is eaſily perceived, by attending to the ſue- 
ceſſive overturnings of the balance. When theſe are 
often repeated on the ſame ſide, and the balance ſet 
right, by a ſucceſſion of foreed reſtitutions only, the 
ſame ſcale preponderating a-new, then is the laſt pe- 
riod ſoon accompliſhed. - When, on the contrary, the 
overturnings are alternate, ſometimes the ſcale of de- 
mand overturning the balance, ſometimes the ſcale of 
work, the laſt period is more diſtant. Trade and in- 
duſtry ſubſiſt longer, but they remain in a ſtate of per- 
petual convulſion. On the other hand, when the ba- 
tance gently vibrates, then work and demand, that is, 
trade and induſtry, like agriculture and population, 
prove mutually aſſiſting to each other, in promoting 
their reciprocal augmentation. | 

In order therefore to preſerve a trading ftate fromde- 
cline, the greateſt care mult be taken, to ſupport a per- 
fect balance between the hands employed in work and 
the demand for their labour. That is to fay, according 
to former definitions, to prevent demand from ever 
ſtanding long at an immoderate height, b idin 
at all —— a ſupply, ſufficient to anſwer A rye. 
that ever can be made: or, in other words, ſtill, in 
order to accuſtom my readers to certain ex ons, to 
encourage the great, and to diſcourage the high de- 
mand. In this caſe, competition will never be found 
too ſtrong on either ſide of the contract, and profits 
will be moderate, but ſure, on both. 

If, on the contrary, there be found too many hands 
for the demand, work will fall too low for workmen 
to be able to live; or, if there be too few, work will 
riſe, and manufactures will not be exported. 

For want of this juſt balance, no trading ſtate has 
ever been of long duration, after arriving at a certain 
height of proſperity. We perceive in hiftory the riſe, 
progreſs, grandeur, and decline of Sydon, Tyre, 
Carthage, Alexandria, and Venice, not to come near- 
er home. While theſe ſtates were on the growing 
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hand, they were powerful z when page they 


their height, they immediately faund themſel 
; — e this 


bouxing under their own gr 
om what has been ſaid. - 
hile there is a demand for the trade of any coun- 
try, inhabitants are always on the increaſing hand. This 
is evident from what, has been. ſo often repeated in the 
firſt book; and confirmed, of 


There never was. any, — 4 of trade eſtabliſhed i in | 


any kingdom, province, city, or even village; but ſuch 
n ch Nc. 1 nerd in inhabitants. While 


this gradual jnereaſe; of e is in . to the 


growing demand for bands the balance cen, work 
and demand is exactly kept up: but as all augmontati- 


ons muſt at laſt come to a-ſtop, when this happens, in- 


conveniencies myſt enſue, greater or leſs, according to 
the. er of the aisle, and the violence of 
ſuddennels of the revolution. 


c H A P. XI 
Fly in Time this Balance is deftroyed. 


fo w let us examine what may be the reaſon 
why, in a trading.and induſtrious nation; time 
We deſtroys the perfect balance between work 
and demand. 

We haye already pointed out one, | cauſe, to 
wit, the natural ſtop which muſt at laſt be put to aug- 


mentations of every kind. 


Let us now apply this to circumſtances, i in order to 


diſcover in what, manner natural cauſes operate this 


ſtop, either by preventing the increaſe of work, on one 
ſide of the balance, or the increaſe of demand, on the 
other. When once we diſcover how the ſtop is put to 


augmentations, we may fafely conclude; that the con- 
be > I. Q. tinuation 
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tinuation of the ſame or ſimilar cauſes, will ſoon pro- 
duce a diminution, and operate a decline. 

Me have traced the progreſs of induſtry, and ſhewn 
how it goes hand in hand with the augmentation of 
ſubſiſtence, which is the principal allurement to labour. 
Now the augmentation of food is relative to the oil, 
and as long as this can be brought to produce, at an 
0 proportioned to the value of the returns, agri- 
culture, without any doubt, will go forward in every 
country of induſtry. But ſo ſoon as the progreſs of 
agriculture demands an additional expence, which the 
natural return, at the ſtated prices of ſubſiſtence, will 
not defray, agriculture comes to a ſtop, and fo would 
numbers, did not the conſequences of induſtry puſh 
them forward, in ſpite of ſmall difficulties. The induſ- 
trious then, I ſay, continue to multiply, and the conſe- 
quence is, that food becomes ſcarce, and that the in- 
habitants enter into competition for it. | 
This is no contingent conſequence, it is an infallible 
one; becauſe food is an article of the firſt neceſſity, and 
here the proviſion is ſuppoſed to fall ſhort of the de- 
mand. This raiſes the profits of thoſe who have food 
ready to ſell; and as the balance upon this article muſt 
remain overturned for ſome time, without the interpo- 
ſition of the ſtateſman, theſe profits will be conſo- 
lidated with the price, and give encouragement. to 
a more extenſive improvement of the ſoil. I ſhall 
here interrupt the examination of the conſequences 
of this revolution as to agriculture, until I have ex- 
amined the effects which the riſe of the price of 
food produces on induſtry, and on the demand for 
It. | 
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This augmentation on the value of ſubſiſtence mult 
neceſſarily raiſe the price of all work, becauſe we are 
here ſpeaking of an induſtrious people fully employed, 

and becauſe ſubſiſtence 1s one of the three articles 
which compoſe the intrinſic value of their work, as has 


The 


been ſaid. 
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The riſe therefore, upon the price of work, not be- 
ing any augmentation ot that part of — 
we call profits, as happens to be the caſe a riſe in 
demand has produced a competition among the buy- 
ers, cannot be brought down but by increaſing the 
ſupply of ſubſiſtence; and were a ſtateſman to miſtake 
the real cauſe of the riſe, and apply the remedy of in- 
creaſing the quantity of work, in order to bring down 
the market, inſtead of augmenting the ſubſiſtence, he 
would occaſion a great diſorder ; he would introduce 
the hurtful ſimple competition between people Who 
labour for moderate profits, mentioned in the laſt 
chapter, and would throw ſuch a diſcouragement 
upon their induſtry, as would quickly extinguiſh it 
altogether . ' | k Fs 

On the other hand, did he. imprudently augment 
the ſubſiſtence, by large importations, he would put 
an end to the expenſive improvements of the ſoil; and 
this whole enterprize would fall to nothing. Here 
then is a dilemma, out of which he can extricate him- 
ſelf by a right application of public money, only. 

Such a neceſſary riſe in the price of labour may ei- 
ther affect foreign exportation, or it may not, accord- 
ing to circumſtances. If it does, the price of ſubſiſt- 
ence, at any rate, muſt be brought down, at leaſt to 
thoſe who ſupply the foreign demand; if it does not 
affect foreign exportation, matters-may be allowed to 
2 on; but ſtill the remedy muſt be ready at hand, to 

applied the moment it becomes expedient. 

There is one neceſſary augmentation upon the prices 
of induſtry, brought about by a very natural cauſe, 
viz. the increaſe ©»* population, which may imply a 
more expenſive improvement of the ſoil; that is, an 
extenſion of agriculture. This augmentation may ve- 
ry probably put a ſtop to the augmentation of demand 
for many branches of manufactures, conſequently may 
ſtop the progreſs of induſtry ; and if the ſame cauſes 
continue to operate in a greater degree, it may alſo 


cut off a part of the former demand, may diſcredit the 


market, open a door to foreign conſumption, and 
Q 2 produce 
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produce the inconvenienc ies of poverty and Uiſtrefs, in 
proportion to — of negligence in the ſtateſman, 
1: Pſhall-now give a example, of a very natural 
augmentation upon the jntrinſic value of work, which 
does not proceed from the increaſe of population, but 
from the progreſs of induſtry itſelf; | implies no 
internal vice in a ſtate, but which is the neceſſary con- 
fequence of the reformation of a very great one. This 
augmentation: muſt-be felt leſs or more in every eoun- 
try, in proportion as induſtry becomes extended, 
Me have ſaid that the introduction of manufactures 
naturally tends to purge the lands of ſuperfluous 
months: now this is a — ſlow and gradual operation. 
A contequence of it was {aid to be (Book I. Chap. xx.) 
an augmentation of the price of labour, becauſe thoſe 
who have been purged off, muſt begin to gain their 
whole ſubſiſtence at the expence of thoſe who employ 
them. I | 
If therefore, in the infancy of induſtry, any branch 
of it ſhall find itſelf aſſiſted in a particular province, by 
the cheap labour of thoſe mouths ſuperfluouſly fed by 
the land, examples of which are very frequent, this ad- 
vantage muſt diminiſh, in proportion as the cauſe of it 
ceaſes; that is, in proportion as is extended, 
und 4s the ſuperfluous mouths are of conſequence 
FFC rien 
Tus circumſtance is of the laſt importance to be 
attended to by a ſtateſman. Perhaps it was entirely 
owing to it, that induſtry was enabled to ſet up its head 
in this corner. How many examples could I give of 
this aſſiſtance given to manufacturers in different pro- 
vinces, where I have found the value of a day's work, 
of ſpinning, for example, not equal to half the nouriſh- 
ment of the perſon. This is a great encouragement to 
the making of cloths; and accordingly we ſee ſome in- 
tant manufactures diſpute the market with the produee 
of the greateſt dexterity ;; the diſtaff diſpute prices with 
the wheel. But when theſe provinces come to be 
purged of their ſuperflous mouths, ſpinning becomes a 
trade. 
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quantities of old paſture ; becauſe upon t 
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When the progreſs of induſtry has augmented num- 
bers, and made ſubſiſtence ſcarce, he muſt eſtimate to 
what Height it is expedient that the price of ſubſiſtence 
Thould riſe. If he finds, that, in order to encourage the 

eaking up of new lands, the price of it muſt riſe too 


high, and ſtand high too long, to preſerve the intrinſie 


4. 


Va ub of goods at the ſame ſtandard as formerly; then 
he muſt aſſiſt agriculture with his 1 in order that 
exportation may not be diſcouraged. This will have the 
effect of increaſing ſubſiſtence, according to the true 
proportion of the augmentation required, without raiſ- 
ing the price of it too high. And if that operation be 
the Work of time, ' and the demand for the augmenta- 
tion be preſſing, he muſt have ſubſiſtence imported, or 
brought from abroad, during that interval. This ſup- 
ply he may cut off whenever he pleaſes, that is, when: 
ever it ceaſes to be neceſſary, TT IN 
If the ſupply comes from a ſiſter country, it muſt be 
ſo taken, as to occaſion no violent revolution when it 
comes to be interrupted a- new. As for example: One 
province demands à ſupply of grain from another, onl 
for a few years, until their own foil can be improved, 
ſo as to provide them ſufficiently: The ſtateſmah 
ſhould encourage agriculture, no doubt, in the province 
furniſhing, and let the farmers know the extent of the 
demand, and Feta it may probably laſt, as near as 
poſſible; dut he muſt diſcourage the plucking up of 
vineyards, and even e erty we of great 
| ceaſing of 
the demand, ſuch changes upon the agriculture of the 
province furniſhing, may occaſion a hurtful revolution. 
While this fore! gn ſupply is allowed to come in, the 


k 
, 
k 

* 


ſtateſman ſhould be clofeſy employed in giving ſuch en- 
couragement to agriculture at home, according to the 
principles hereafter to be deduced, as may nearly ba- 


ance the diſcouragement given to it by this newly 


111 If this ſtep be neglected, the 


nſequence may be, that the foreign ſupply will go on 
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increaſing every year, and will extinguiſh the agricul- 


ture 
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ture already eſtabliſhed in the country, in place of ſup- 


plying a temporary exigency, which is within the power 


of the country itſelf to-farniſh. Theſe, I ſuppoſe, were 
the principles attended to by the government of Eng- 
land, upon opening their ports for the importation of 
proviſions from Ireland. | — 
The principle, therefore, being to ſupport a gentle 
increaſe of food, inhabitants, work, and — the 
ſtateſman muſt. ſuffer ſmall vibrations in the balance, 


_— 


which, by alternate competition, may favour both ſides 


of the contract; but whenever the competition ſtands 
too long upon either fide, and threatens a ſubverſion of 
the balance, then, with an artful hand, he muſt endea- 
vour to load the lighter ſcale, and never, but in caſes 
of the greateſt neceſſity, have r=courſe to the expedi- 
ent of taking any thing from the heavieſt. * * 

In treating of the preſent ſtate of France, we obſerv- 
ed, in the chapter above-cited, how the vibration of 
the balance of agriculture and population may carry 
food and numbers to their height ; but as foreign 
trade was not there the direct object of inquiry, I did 
not care to introduce this ſecond balance of work and 
demand, for fear of perplexing my ſubject. - I hope 1 


have now abundantly ſhewn the force of the different 


principles, and it muſt depend upon the judgment of 
the ſtateſman to combine them together, and adapt 


them to his plan: a thing impoſſible to be even chalk- 


ed out by any perſon who is not immediately at the 
head of the affairs of a nation. My work reſembles 
the formation of the pure colours for painting, it is the 
artiſt's buſineſs to mix them: all I can pretend to, is to 
reaſon conſequentially from ſuppoſitions. If I go 
at any time r, I exceed my plan, and I confeſs 
the fault. | ys 

I ſhall now conclude my chapter by introducing a 
new ſubject. I have been at pains to ſhew how the 


continued neglect of a ſtateſman, in watching over thÞ 
vibrations of the balance of work and demand, natu- - 


rally produces a total ſubverſion of it; but this is not, 
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800 on, it will be impoſſible for other nations 10 rival 
the traders, becauſe their ſituation is every day grow- 
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of itlelf, fafticient to undo an induſtrious people. 
Other nations muſt be taught to profit of the dilopder 3 
d wh e eee 
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AN KIND 2 by experience, and ac- 
quires o Oo t. 

e have faid that whar loys.che foundation of fo- 
3 trade, is the eaſe and conveniency which — 
ers find in having their wants fogriied by dn 
have fet induſtry on fovt. - The natural conſeq 
of this foreign demand is to bring in wealth, and w 
promote augmentations of every kind. As longas theſe 


ing better: dexterity increaſing, diminiſhes the price 
of work; every circumſtance; in ſhort, becomes more 
favourable; the balance never vibrates, but by one of 
the ſcales gr poſitively heavier, and it is conſtant- 
2 rand ay aragrara weaght on the other 
de. We have ſeen how theſe ations never can 
raiſe the imtrinſic value of goods, and have obſerved 
that this is the road to greatneſs, © i 
The ſlower any man travels, the longer un | 
coming to his journey's end; and when his health 


requires travelling, and he cannot gu far from home, 


he rides out in a morning, and comes home to dinner. 

This repreſents another kind of vibration of the ba- 
. and when things are come to ſuch a height as 
VV 
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beſt expedient is, to permit alternate wbrations of di | 


minutim and augmentation. 

Work augments, I — ſuppale, and no more dev 

mand can be may then be a good expe- 

nt rn bars, — — 
works; on by: ſending 


cam ou ofthe counry 0 become uſeful in its colo 
Theſe operatinns give a relative weight ta the 
ſcale of demand; ————— on-thas 


ade. Then the induftricus hands muſt! be gently in- 


creafed. a- m, and the balance kept in vibration as 
long as pothible. By theſe alternate augmentations 
and dimiautions, hairtful revolutions, and the fubver+ 
ſion of the balance, may be prevented. This is an 
* ſtanding 1 without harm, when one 


forward to advantage. 
. 


a plan be followed, an induftrious nation 
will convirne in a firuation to profit of the ſmalleſt ad- 
vantage from revolutions in other countries, occaſion» 
ed hy the fubverfion of heir balance; which may 
preſent an opportunity of new vibrations by alternate 
ongrdenterions. 

On fach occaſions, the abilities of a ftatefman are 
diſcovered, in directing and conducting what I call 
the delicacy of national competition. e ſhall then 
obſerve him imitating the mariners, h do not take 


in their fails when the wind falls calm, but keep them 


trimmed and ready to profit of the leaſt breath of a 
favourable gale. Let me follow my compariſon. 
The trading nations of Europe repreſent a fleet of 
ſhips, every one ſtriving who 1 to a certain 
port. The ſtateſman of each is — The 
fame wind blows all; and this wind is the prin- 
ciple of ff-intereſt; w tuch engages every conſumer 
to ſeek the cheapeſt and the beſt marker. No trade 
wind can be more general, or more ' conſtant than 
this ; the natural advantages of each country repreſent 
the degree of goodneſs of each veſſel ; but the maſter 
who fails his ſhip with the greateſt dexterity, and he 


who 
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who can lay his rivals under the lee of his fails; will, 
ceteris paribus, ' undoubtedly get before them, and 
maintain his advantage. a 

While a trading nation, which has got an eſtabliſh- 
ed advantage over her rivals, can be kept from declin- 
ing, it will be very difficult, if not impoſſible, for any 
other to enter-into competion with her : but when the 
balance begins to vibrate by alternate diminutions ; 
when a decreaſe of demand operates a failure of ſup- 
ply ; when this again 1s kept low, in order to raiſe the 
competition of conſumers ; and when, inſtead of reſ- 
toring the balance by a gentle augmentation, — 

ts, to 


are engaged, from the allurements of high pr 
diſcourage every attempt to bring down the market; 


then the ciſſars of foreign rivalſhip will fairly trim off 
the ſuperfluity of demand; the ſimple competition will 
ceaſe; prices will fall, and a return of the ſame cir- 
cumſtances will prepare the way for another vibration 
downwards. | 

Such operations as theſe are juſt what is requiſite 
for facilitating the competition of rival nations ; and 
the only means poſſible to engage thoſe who did not 
formerly work, to begin and fupply themſelves. 
Did matters ſtand fo, the evil would be ſupportable ; 
ſtrangers would only ſupply the ſuperfluities of. de- 
mand, and the balance would ſtill be found in a kind 
of equilibrium at home. But, alas! even this happy 
ſtate can only be of ſhort duration. The beginnings 
of trade with the ſtrangers will prove juſt as favoura- 
ble to the vibration of their balance, by augmentati- 
ons, as it was formerly to the home-traders; and 


now every augmentation to thoſe muſt imply a dimi- 
nution to the others. What will then become of thoſe 


hands, in the trading nation, who ſubſiſt only by ſup- 
plying the foreign market? Will not this revolution 


work the ſame effect, as to them, as if an additional 
number of hands. had been employed to ſupply the 
ſame conſumption ? And will not this utterly deſtroy 
the balance among the traders, by throwing an unſur- 

| mountable 
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mountable competition on the ſide of the ſupply ? It 
will however have a different effect from what might 
have happened, if the ſame number of hands had been 
thrown into the trading nation; for, in this caſe, they 
might only deſtroy the conſolidated profits upon la- 
bour, and perhaps reſtore the balance: the inconve- 


niency would be equally: felt by every. workman, but 


profit would reſult to the public. But in the other 
caſe, the old traders will find no foreign ſale for their 
work ; theſe branches of induſtry will fall below the 
price of ſubſiſtence, and the ne beginners: will have 
reaſonable —— in ſupplying their own wants. I ſay 
reaſonable; becauſe this tranſition of trade from one na- 


tion to another, never can be ſudden or eaſy; and can 


only take place in proportion to the riſe in the intrinſic 
value of goods in that which is upon the decline, not 
in proportion to the riſe jn- thejr profits-upon the ſale 
of them: for as long as the moſt extravagant profits 
do not become conſolidated, as we have ſaid, with the 
value of the work, a diminution of competition among 
the conſumers, which may be occaſioned by a begin- 


ning of foreign induſtry, will quickly make them dif-. 


appear; and this will prove a fatal blow to the firſt 
undertakings of the rival nations. But:when once they 
are fairly ſo conſolidated, that prices can no more 
come down of themfelves, and that the ftateſman will 
not lend his helping hand, then the new beginners 


| 5 — up courage, and ſet out by making ſmall profits: 


cauſe in all new undertakings there is miſmanagement 
and conſiderable loſs; and nothing diſcourages man- 
kind from new undertakings more than difficult be- 
ginnings. n | 

As long, therefore, as a trading ſtate is upon the ri- 
ſing hand, or even not upon the decline, and while 
the balance is kept right without the expedient of al- 
ternate diminutions, work will always be ſupplied 
from that quarter, cheaper than it poſhbly can be fur- 
niſhed from any other, where the ſame 1 


does not prevail. But when a nation begins to loſe 


ground, then the very columns which ſupported her 
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ndeur, begin, by their weight, to precipitate. her 
— "The ano her — 2 will ſupport and 


augment home demand, and encourage that blind 
fondneſs for high profits, which it is — to pre- 
ſerve. The moment theſe conſolidate to a certain de- 
gree, they have the effect of baniſhing from, the 
market the demand of ſtrangers, who only; can en- 
rich her. It is in vain to look for their return after 
the nation has diſcovered her miſtake, although ſhe 
ſhould be able to _— 2 7—— _=_ can 
happen, her rivals will have profit golden 
— and during the infatuation of the — 
will, even by their alliance, have got fairly over the 
painful ſtruggle againſt their ſuperior dexterity- 

Thus it happens, that ſo ſoon as matters 
go backward in a trading nation, and that by t 
creaſe of their — = fs — — 

of oeconomy rugality among the 

— when the inhabitants themſelves fooliſhly enter 
into competition with ſtrangers for their own commo- 
dities; and when a ftateſman looks cooly-on, with his 
arms acroſs, or takes it into his head, that it is not his 
buſineſs to interpoſe, the prices of the dexterous work- 
man will rife above the amount of the miſmanagement, 
loſs, and reafonable profits, of the new beginners; and 
when this comes to be the caſe, trade will decay where 
it flouriſhed moſt, and take root in a new ſoil. This 
| l call a compenition between nations. 
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c H A p. XIII. 


Hoem far the Form of Givernment'of a purticular Country 
may be | favotrable or unfirvourable to a Competition 
with other Nations, in matters of Contmerce. | 


* queſtion before us, though relative to ano- 
1 cher ſcience, is not altogether foreign to this. I 
introduce it in this place, not ſo much for the ſake of 
connexion, as by way of digreſſion, which at the fame 
time that it has a relation to general principles, may 
alſo prove a relaxation to the mind, after ſo long a 
chain of cloſe reaſoning. 

In ſetting out, I informed my readers that I in- 
tended to treat of the political oeconomy of free nati- 
ons only; and upon every ocecaſton where I have men- 
tioned ſlavery, I have pointed out how far the nature 
of it is contrary to the advancement of private indul. 
try, che inſeparable concomitant of foreign and do- 
meſtic trade. 4 57 4 

No term is leſs underſtood than that of liberty, and 
it is not my intention, at preſent, to enter into a par- 
ticular inquiry into all the different acceptations of it. 

By a people's being free, I underſtand no more than 
their being governed by general laws, well known, 
not depending upon the ambulatory will of any man, 
or any ſet of men, and eſtabliſned ſo as not to be 
changed, but in a regular and uniform way; for rea- 
ſons which regard the body of the ſociety, and not 
through favour or prejudice to particular ꝓerſons, or 
particular claſſes. In ſo far as a power of diſpenſing 
with, reſtraining or extending general laws, is left in 
the hands of any governor, in o far, I confider public 
liberty as precarious. I do not ſay it is hereby hurt; 
this will depend upon the uſe made of ſuch preroga- 
tives. According to this definition of liberty, a-pec- 
ple may be found to enjoy freedom under the meſt 

deſpotic 
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deſpotic forms of government ; and perpetual ſervice 


itſelf, where the maſter's power is limited according 
to natural equity, is not altogether incompatible with 


| liberty in the ſervant. 


Here new ideas preſent themſelves concerning the 
general principles of ſubordination and dependence 
among mankind ; which I ſhall lay before my reader 
before I proceed, ſubmitting the juſtneſs of them to 
his deciſion, | 
As theſe terms are both relative, it is proper to ob- 
ſerve, that by ſubordination is implied an authority 
which ſuperiors have over inferiors ; and by dependence, 
is implied certain advantages which the inferiors draw 
from their ſubordination : a ſervant is under /ubord:- 
nation to his maſter, and depends upon him for his ſub- 
ſiſtence. a 
Dependence is the only bond of ſociety; and I have 


obſerved, in the fourth chapter of the firſt book, that 


the dependence of one man upon another for food, is 


a very natural introduction to ſlavery. This was the 


firſt contrivance mankind fell upon, in order to be- 
come uſeful to one another. 

Upon the aboliſhing of ſlavery, from a principle of 
chriſtianity, the next ſtep taken, was the eſtabliſh- 
ment of an extraordinary ſubordination between the 
different claſſes of the people; this was the principle 
of the feudal government. 

The laſt refinement, and that which has brought 
liberty to be generally extended to the loweſt denomi- 
nations of a people, withoyt deſtroying that depend- 
ence neceſſary to ſerve as a band of fociety, was the 
introduction of induſtry : by this is implied, the cir- 
culation of an adequate equivalent for every ſervice, 


which procures to the rich, every advantage they 


could expect to reap, either from the ſervitude or de- 
pendence of the poor; and to theſe again, every com- 
fort they could wiſh to enjoy under the mildeſt ſlave- 


Ty, or moſt gentle ſubordination. | 
From this expoſition, I divide dependence into 


three kinds. The firſt natural, between parents and 
children; the ſecond political, between maſters and 
ſervants, 


. An 
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dependent than formerly, in the ſame proportion ought 
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ſervants, lords and vaſſals, Princes and ſubjects; the 
third commercial, between the rich and the induſtri- 


ous. | 

May I be allowed to tranſgreſs the limits of my 
ſubject for a few lines, and to dip ſo far into the prin- 
ciples of the law. of nature, as to enquire, how far 
ſubordination among men 18 thereby authorized ? I 
think I may decide, that in ſo far as the ſubordination is 
in proportion to the dependence, in fo far it is reaſonable. 
and juft. This repreſents an even balance. If the 
ſcale of ſubordination is found too weighty, tyranny 


enſues, and licentiouſneſs is implied, in proportion as 


it riſes above the level. From this let me draw ſore 


concluſions. 


1. He who depended upon another, for the pre- 
ſervation of a life juſtly forfeited, and at all times in 
the power of him who ſpared it, was, by the civil 
law, called a flave. This ſurely is the higheſt degree 
of dependence. | 1 

249, He who depends upon another for every thing 
neceſſary for his ſubſiſtence, ſeems to be in the ſecond 
degree; this is the dependence of children upon their 
parents. 

310. He who depends upon another for the means 
of procuring ſubſiſtence to himſelf by his own labour, 
ſtands in the third degree: this I take to have been 
the caſe between the feudal lords, and the loweſt claſ- 
ſes of their vaſſals, the labourers of the ground. 

4t9. He who depends totally upon the ſale of his 
own induſtry, ſtands in the fourth degree: this is the 
caſe of tradeſmen and manufacturers, with reſpect to 
thoſe who employ them. | ; E— 

Theſe I take to be the different degrees of ſubordi- 
nation between man and man, conſidered as member 
of the ſame ſociety. | 

[n proportion, therefore, as certain claſſes, or cer- 
tain individuals become more dependent than former- 
ly, in the fame proportion ought their juſt ſubordina- 
tion to increaſe : and in proportion as they become leis 


this 
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4his,juft ſubordinatign to diminiſn. This ſeems to be 
a rational principle: next for the application. 
I deduce the origin of the great ſubordination under 
the feudal government, from the neceſſary depend- 
ence of the lower claſſes. for their ſubſiſtence. The) 
conſumed the produce of the land, as the priee of their 
ſubordination, not as the reward of their induſtry in 
making it produſe. eee e e 
1 deduce modern liberty from the independence of 
the fame claſles, by the introduction of induſtry, and 
circulation of an adequate . 
I f this doctrine be e in order to reſolve the fa- 
mous queſtion ſo much debated, concerning the origin 
of ſupreme authority, in ſo far as it is a 3 
law of nature, I do not find the deciſion fo very diffi- 
cult: All authority is in proportion to dependence, and 
muſt vary according 40 ae $241 1 
l˙ chink it is as rational to ſay, that the fatherly pow- 
er proceeded originally from the act of the children, as 
to ſay, that the great body of the people who were 
fed, and protected by a few great lords, was the foun- 
tain of power, and creator of ſubordination. Thoſe 
who have no other equivalent to give for theit food 
and protection, muſt pay in ꝓerſonal ſerviee; teſpect, 
and ſubmiſſion; and ſo ſoon as they come to be in a 
ſituation to pay a proper equivalent for theſe dependen- 
cies, in ſo far they acquire a title to liberty and inde- 
pendence. The feudal lords, therefore, who, with 
reaſon, had an entire authority over many of their 
vaſſals, being ſubdued by their King; the uſurpation 
was upon their rights, not upon the rights of the lower 
claſſes: but when a King came to extend the power 
he had over the vaſſals of the lords, to the inhabitants 
of cities, who had been indępendent of that ſubordi- 
nation, his uſurpation became evident. 

The rights of Kings, therefore, are to be. ſopght 
for in hiſtory ; and not founded upon the ſuppoſition 
of tacit contracts between them and their people, in- 
ferred from the principles of an imaginary law of na- 
ture, which makes all mankind equal nature can never 
de in oppoſition to common reaſon. 


The 
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The general principle I have laid down, appears; in 
my humble opinion, more rational than that imagina- 
ry contract; and as confonant to the full with the ſpi- 
| rit of free government. If the original tacit contract 
| of government between Prince and people is admitted 
univerſally, then all governments ought to be ſimilar; 


| and every fubordination; which appears contrary to the 
5 entire liberty and independence of the loweſt claſſes, 
j ought to be conſtrued as tyrannical; whereas, accord- 


ing to my principle, the ſubordination of claſſes may, 


. in different countries, be vaſtly different ; the preroga- 
: tive of one ſovereign may, from different circum- 
L ſtances, be far more extended than that of another. 
: May not one have attained the ſovereignty (by the 
7 free election of the people, I ſuppoſe) becauſe of the 
4 great extent of his poſſeſſions, number of his vaſſals 
| and dependence, quantity of wealth, alliances and con- 
b nexions with neighbouring ſovereigns? Had not, for 
| example, ſuch a perſon as Hugh Caper, the greateſt feu- 
5 dal Lord of his time, a right to a much more extenſive 
4 juriſdiction over his ſubjects, than could'reaſonably be 
f aſpired to by a King of Poland, ſent from France, or 
1 from Germany, and ſet at the head of a republic, 
o where he has not one perſon depending upon him for 
8 any thing. ä 
F The power of Princes, as Princes, muſt then be diſ- 
a tinguiſhed from the power they derive from other cir- 
h cumſtances, which do not neceſſarily follow in conſe- 
x quence of their elevation to the throne. It would, I 
an think, be the greateſt abſurdity to advance, that the 
t title of King aboliſhes, of itſelf, the ſubordination due 
T to the perſon. who exerciſes the office of that high ma- 
— giſtracy. 
* Matter of fact, which is ſtronger than all reaſoning, 
| demonſtrates the force of the principle here laid down. 
It Do we not ſee how ſubordination riſes and falls under 
n different reigns, under a rich Elizabeth, and a neceſſi- 
* tous Charles, under a powerful Auſtrian, and a diſ- 
* treſſed Bavarian Emperor? I proceed no further in 
r Vor. I. R the 
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the examination of this matter : perhaps my reader has 
decided that I have gone too far already. nl Aru 
From theſe principles may be deduced the bounda- 
ries of ſubordination. A people who depend upon no- 
thing but their own induſtry for their ſubſiſtence, ought 
to be under no further ſubordination, than what 1s ne- 
ceſſary for their protection. And as the protection of 
the whole body of ſuch a people implies the protection 
of every individual, ſo every political ſubordination 
ſhould there be general and equal: no perſon, no claſs 
ſhould be under a greater ſubordination than another. 
This is the ſubordination of the laws; and whenever 
laws eftabliſh a ſubordination more than what is pro- 
portionate to the dependence of thoſe who are ſubordi- 
nate, in ſo far ſuch laws may be conſidered as contra- 
ry to natural equity, and arbitrary. . 
Theſe things premiſed, I come to the queſtion pro- 
poſed, namely, How far particular forms of govern- 
ment are favourable or unfavourable to a competition 
with other nations, in point of commerce ? 
If we reaſon from Rete and from experience, we 
ſnall find, that trade and induſtry have been found 
moſtly to flouriſh under the republican form, and un- 
der thoſe which have come the neareſt to it. May I be 
allowed to ſay, that, perhaps, one principal reaſon for 
this has been, that under theſe forms the adminiſtra- 
tion of the laws has been the moſt uniform, and conſe- 
quently, that moſt liberty has actually been there en- 


| Joyed: I ſay actually, becauſe I have ſaid above, that in 


my 5 — of the term, liberty is equally compa- 
tible with monarchy as with democracy; I do not ſay 
the enjoyment of it is equally ſecure under both; be- 
cauſe under the firſt it is much more liable to be 
deſtroyed. 

The life of the democratical ſyſtem is equality. Mo- 
narchy conveys the idea of the greateſt inequality poſ- 
ſible. Now if, on one fide, the equality of the demo- 
cracy ſecures liberty ;. on the other, the moderation in 


expence 
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expence diſcourages induſtry ; and if, on one ſide, the 
n of the monarchy endangers liberty, the ow 
3 of luxury encourages induſtry on the other. 

rom whence we may conclude, that the derhoctati- 
cal ſyſtem is naturally the beſt fot giving birth to fo- 
Teign trade; the monarchical, for the refinerhent of 
the luxurious arts, and for promoting a rapid circula- 


tion of inland commerce. | 


The danger which liberty is expoſed to under mo- 
narchy, and the diſcouragement to induſtry, from the 
frugality of the democracy, are only the natural and 
immediate effects of the two forms of government; 
and theſe inconveniencies will only take place while 
ſtateſmen neglect the intereſt of commerce, fo far as 
not to make it an object of adminiſtration. 

The diſadvantage, therefore, of the monarchical 


form, in point of trade and induſtry, does not proceed 


from the inequality it eftabliſhes among the citizens, 
but from the conſequence of this nay: which is 
very often accompanied with an arbitrary and unde- 
termined ſubordination between the individtrals of the 
higher claſſes; and thoſe of the lower; or between thoſe 
veſted with the execution of the laws, and the body of 
the people. The moment it is found that any ſubor- 
dination within the monarchy, between ſubje&t and 
ſubject, is left without proper bounds prefcribed, liber- 
ty is fo far at an end. Nay monarchy itfelf is thereby 
hurt, as this undetermined ſubordinatjon implies an ar- 
bitrary power in the ſtate, not veſted in the monarch. 
Arbitrary power never can be delegated ; for if it be 
arbitrary, it may be turned againſt the monarch, as 
might therefore ſay, that when ſuch a power in in- 
dividuals is conſtitutional in the monarchy, ſuch mo+ 
narchy is not a government, but a tyranny; and there- 
fore falls without the limits of our ſubject: and when 
fach a power is anti-conſticutional, and yet is exer- 
ciſed, that it is an abuſe; and ſhould be overlooked. 
But as the plan of this inquiry engages me to inveſti- 
gate the operations of general principles, and the con- 
R 2 lequences 
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ſe uences the rod ce, I cannot omit, 1 this place, to 
2 out beg th flow from. an undetermined, ſub- 
ordination, from whatever cauſe. it may proceed. 
Whether this. undetermined ſubordination. between 
individuals, be a vice in the conſtitution of the govern- 
ment, or an abiſe, it is the ſame thing as $2448" o 
* quences which reſult from it. It is this which checks 
and deſtroys induſtry, and which in a great meaſure. 
revents its progreſs from being equal in all countries. 
This difference; in the form or het? = of go- 
vernments, is the only one which it is eſſentially neceſ- 
fary to examine in this inquiry; and ſo effential it is, in 
my opinion, that I imagine it would be leſs hurtful, in 
a plan for the eſtabliſhment of commerce, fairly, and 
at once, to enſlave the lower claſſes of the inhabitants, 
and to make them vendible like other commodities, 
than to leave them nominally free, burthened with their 
own maintenance, charged with the education of their 
children, and at the ſame time, under an irregular ſub- 
ordination; that 1s, liable at every moment to be load- 
ed with new preſtations or impoſitions, either in work. 
or otherwiſe, and to be fined or impriſoned at will by 
their ſuperiors. 1 
It produces no difference, whether theſe irregularities 
be exerciſed by thoſe of the ſuperior claſſes, or by the 
ſtateſman and his ſubſtitutes. It is the irregularity of 
the exactions more than the extent of them which 
ruins induſtry. It renders living precarious, and the very 
idea of induſtry ſhould carry along with it, not only an 
aſſured livelihood, but a certain profit over and above. 
Let impoſitions be ever ſo high, provided they be 
proportional, general, gradually augmented, and per- 
manent, they may have indeed the effect of ſtopping 
foreign trade, and of ſtarving the idle,. but they never 
will ruin the induſtrious, as we ſhall. have occaſion to 
ſhew in treating of taxation. Whereas, when they are 
arbitrary, falling unequally upon individuals Y the 
lame condition, ſudden and frequently changing their 
object, it is impoſſi ble for induſtry to ſtand its ground. 
Such a ſyſtem of oeconomy introduces an unequal com- 
petition 
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petition among thoſe of the ſame claſs, it ve mores induſ- 
trious people in the middle of their career, di 
— 5 from expoſing to the eyes of che pubhc the 105 
circumflances, conſequently rg es hoardi 
n excites rap vn day Ares yr the {ide of 
ftatetman, who ſees himſelf frultraced m his e 
of ay ing hold of private wealth. 
rom this a new ſet of inconveniencies follow. He 
turns his views upon ſolid property.” This mſpires'the 
landlords with indig nation aganſt bm who can load — 
at will; and with envy againſt the monie mereft, who 


on baffle his attempts. This claſs again is conftantly . 
the catch to profit of the public diſtreſs for want 


What is the conſequence of all this? It ls, 
that 5 claffes'of the people, who ought by in- 


duftry to enrich 716 ſtate, find on one hand the monied 
intereſt con amaſſing, in order to lend to the 
ſtate, inſtead of af ſtributing among Alem, by ſeafonable 
loans, their ſuperfluous income, with a ve to ſhare the 
reaſonable profits of their ingenuity; and on the other 
hand, they find the emiſſaries of taxation robbing them 
of the ſeed before it is ſown, inſtead of waiting for a 
n ene een 
Under the feudal form of government, liberty and in- 
dependence were confined to the nobility. Birth open- 


ed the door of preferment to forme; and birth as effec- 


rually ſhut it againſt others. 1 have often obſerved 
how, by reaſon and from experience, ſuch a form of 
It muſt be unfavourable both to trade and 
induſtr 

F 75th reaſon it is plain, that induſtry muſt give 
wealth, and wealth will give power, if he who poſſeſſes 
it be left the maſter to employ it as he pleaſes. A go- 
vernment could not therefore encourage a ſyſtem which 
tended to throw power into the hands of thoſe who were 
only made to obey. It was conſequently very natural 
for the nobility to be jealous of wealthy merchants, and 
of every one wd became eaſy and independent by 
means of their own mduſtry ; experience proved how 
exactly this principle 2 their adminiſtration. 


A ſtateſman 
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A man ought, therefore, to conſider attentive- 
ly every circumſtaneę of the conſtitution of his country, 
befote he ſets on foot the modern ſyſtem of trade and 
induſtry. I am far from being of opinion that this is 
the only road to happineſs, ſecurity, and eaſe; though, 
from the general taſte of the times I ive, in, it be t 
ſyſtem I am principally employed to examine. 
country may be abundantly happy, and ſufficiently for- 
midable to thoſe who come to attack it, without being 
extremely rich. Riches indeed are forbid to all who 
have not mines, or foreign trade. | 
If a country be found labouring under many natural 

diſadvantages from inland ſituation, barren foil, diſtant 
carriage, it would be in vain to atiempt a competition 
with other nations in foreign markets. All that can be 
then undertaken is a paſſive trade, and that only in fo far 
as it can bring in additional wealth. When little money 
can be acquired, the ſtateſman's application muſt be, 
to make that already acquired to circulate as much as 
Poſſible, in order to give bread to every one in the ſo- 
Clety. HIT 71s 27-6 
In countries where the government is veſted in the 
hands of the great lords, as is the caſe in all ariſtocra- 
cies, as was the caſe under the feudal government, and 
as it ſtill is the caſe in many countries in Europe, where 
trade, however, and induſtry are daily gaining ground; 
the ſtateſman who ſets the new ſyſtem of pohtical oe- 
conomy on foot, may depend upon it, that either his 
attempt will fail, or the conſtitution of the government 
will change. If he deſtroys all arbitrary dependence 
between individuals, the wealth of the induſtrious will 


ſhare, if not totally root out the power of the grandees. 
It he allows ſuch a dependence to ſubſiſt, his project 
will fail. a RES ee, 

While Venice and Genoa flouriſhed, they were 
obliged to open the doors of their ſenate to the wealthy 
citizens, in order to prevent their being broken down. 
What is venal nobility ? The child of commerce, the 
indifpenſible conſequence of induſtry, and a middle 
term, which our Gothic anceſtors found themſelves 

| | obliged 
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obliged to adopt, in order not entirely to loſe their own 
rank. in the ſtate. Money, they found, muſt carry off 
the faſces, ſo they choſe — . the wealthy 
plebeians, and to clothe ignob ers with their 
purple mantle, than to — theſe to wreſt all authority 


out of the hands of the higher claſs. By this expedient, 


a ſudden revolution has often been prevented. Some 
kingdoms have been quit for a bloody rebellion, or a 
long civil war. Other countries have likewiſe demon- 
{trated the force of the principles here laid down: a 
wealthy populace has broken their chains to pieces, and 
overturned the very foundations of the feudal ſyſtem. 
All theſe violent — have been owing to the 


ſhort - ſightedneſs of ſtateſmen; who, inattentive to the 
conſequences of grow ing wealth and induſtry, fooliſhly 


imagined that hereditary ſubordination was to ſubſiſt 
among claſſes, whoſe. ſituation, with reſpect to each 
other, was entirely changed. 

The pretorian cohorts wereat firſt ſubordinate to the 


orders of the Emperors, and were the guards of the ci- 


iy of Rome. The Janiſſaries are underſtood to be un- 
r the command + the principal officers of the Porte. 
So ſoon as the leading men of Rome and Conſtantino- 
ple, who naturally were entitled to roms the ſtate, ap- 
plied to theſe tumultuous bodies for their protection 
and aſſiſtance, they in their turn, made ſenſible of their 
own importance, changed the conſtitution, and ſhared 
in the government. 


A milder revolution, entirely ſimilar, is taking place 
in modern times ; and an attentive ſpectator may find 


amuſement in viewing the. progreſs of it in many ſtates 


of Europe. Trade and induftry are in vogue; and their 


eſtabliſhment is occaſioning a wonderful fermentation 

with the remaining fierceneſs of the feudal conſtitution. 
Trade and induſtry owed their eſtabliſhment to war 

and to ambition ; and perhaps mankind may hope to ſee 


the day when they will put an end to the firſt, by. ex- 


poſing the expenſive; folly of the latter. 
Trade and induſtry, I ſay, owed their eſtabliſhment 


to the ambition of princes, * ſupported and 3 
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ed the plan in the beginning, principally with a view to 
enrich themſelves, and thereby to become formidable 
to their neighbours, - But they did not diſcover, until 
experience taught them, that the wealth they drew 
from ſuch fountains was but the overflowing of the 
ſpring; and that an opulent, bold, and fpirited 
having the fund of the prince's wealth in their own 
hands, have it alſo in their own power, when jt be- 
comes ſtrongly their inclination to ſhake off his autho- 
rity. The conſequence of this change has been the in- 
troduction of a more mild, and a more regular plan of 
adminiſtration. The money gatherers are become 
more uſeful to princes, than the great lords ; and thoſe 
who are fertile in expedients for eſtabliſhing public cre- 
dit, and for drawing money trom”® the coffers of the 
rich, by the impoſition of taxes, have been preferred 
to the moſt wiſe and moſt learned counſellors. 

As this ſyſtem is new, no wonder if it has pro- 
duced phenomena both new and ſurpriſing. For- 
merly, the power of Princes was employed to deſtroy 
liberty, and to eſtabliſh arbitrary ſubordination; but 
in our days, we have ſeen thoſe who have beſt com- 

ehended the true principles of the new plan of po- 
— arbitrarily limiting the power ot the higher claſſ- 
es, and thereby applying their authority towards the 
extenſion of public liberty, by extinguiſhing every 
ſubor dination, other than that due to the eſtabhſhed 


laws. 


. 


The fundamental maxim of ſome of the greateſt 
miniſters has been to reſtrain the power of the great 
lords. The natural inference that people drew from 
ſuch a ſtep, was, that the miniſter thereby intended 
to make every thing depend on the prinee's will 
Wy. This 1 do not deny. But what uſe have we 
ſeen made of this new acquiſition of power? "Thoſe 
who look into events with a political eye, may-perceive 
ſeveral acts of the moſt arbitrary authority exerciſed by 
{ome late European ſovereigns, with no other view than 
to eſtabliſh public liberty-upon a more extenſive bottom. 
IN | Vi. ++ Add 
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And althongh the prerogative of ſome princes be in-- 

creaſed conſiderably beyond the bounds of the antient 
conſtitution, even to ſuch a degree as perhaps juſtly to 
deferve the name of uſurpation; yet the conſequences 
reſulting from the revolution, cannot every where be 


| faid, upon the whole, to have impaired what T call 


public liberty. I ſhould be at no loſs to prove this aſ- 
ſertion from matters of fact, and by examples, did I 
think it proper; it ſeems better to prove it from 
reaſon. 

When once a ſtate begins to ſubſiſt by the canſe- 
quences of induſtry, there is leſs danger to be apprehend- 
ed from the power of the ſovereign, The mechaniſm 
of his adminiſtration becomes more complex, and, as 
was obſerved in the introduction to the firſt book, he 
finds himſelf ſo bound up by the laws of his political 
oeconomy, that every tranſgreſſion of them runs him 
into new difficulties. . 

I only ſpeak of governments which are conducted 
ſyſtematically, conſtitutionally, and by general laws; 
and when T mention princes, I mean their councils. 
The principles I am enquiring into, regard the coo! 
adminiſtration of their government; it belongs to ano- 
ther branch of politics, to contrive bulwarks againft 
their -paſſions, vices and weakneſſes, as men. | 

I fay, therefore, that from the time ftates have be- 
gun to be ſupported by the conſequenees of induſtry, 
— plan of admin 1 — — more moderate; 

as been changing and refining by ecs; and eve- 
ry change, as hes been often * be ac- 
companied with inconveniencies. | 

It is of governments as of machines, the more they 
are ſimple, the more they are ſohd and Taſting ; the 
more they are artfully' compoſed, the more they be- 
come uſeful; but the more apt they are to be out of 
order. oak dtd 5 

The Lacedemonian form may be compared to the 
wedge, the moſt ſolid and compact of all the mechan- 
ical powers. Thoſe of modern ſtates to watches, 
which are continually going wrong; ſometimes the 

| ſpring 
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man's hand becomes neceſſary to ſet it right. 
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ſpring is found too weak, at other times too ſtrong for 
the machine: and when the wheels are not made ac- 
cording to a determined proportion, by the able hands 
of a Graham, or a Julien le Roy, they do. not tally 
well with one another ; then the machine ſtops, and if 
it be forced, ſome part gives way; and the work- 
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Security, Eaſe and Happineſs, n inſeparable Concomitants 


of Trade and Induſtry. . 


H E republic of Lycurgus repreſents the moſt 

perfect plan of political oeconomy, in my hum- 
ble opinion, any where to be met with, either in anti- 
ent or modern times. That it exiſted cannot be cal- 
led in queſtion, any more than that it proved the moſt 
durable of all thoſe eſtabliſhed among the Greeks; 
and if at laſt it came to fail, it was more from the 
abuſes which gradually were introduced into it, than 
from any vice in the — 6 

The ſimplicity of the inſtitution made the ſolidity 
of it; and had the Lacedemonians at all times adhe- 
red to the principles of their government, and ſpirit of 
their conſtitution, they might perhaps have ſubſiſted to 
this very day. | 

My intention, in this chapter, is not to enter into a 
critical diſquiſition concerning the mechaniſm of every 
part of the Spartan republic ; but to compare the ge- 
neral plan of Lycurgus's political oeconomy with the 
principles we have been laying down. 

Of this plan we have a deſcription in the life of that 
legiſlator written by Plutarch, one of the moſt judici- 
pus authors to be met with in any age. 1 

This 
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This hiſtorian flouriſhed at leaſt 800 years after 
the inſtitution of the plan he deſcribes. A plan never 
reduced into a ſyſtem of wricten laws, but hamped at 
firſt upon the minds of the Spartans by the immediate 
authority of the gods, which made them ſubmit to the 
.noſt violent revolution that perhaps ever took place in 
any nation, and which they ſupported for ſo many ages 
by the force of education alone. 

As the whole of Lycurgus's laws was tranſmitted 
by tradition only, it is not to he ſuppoſed, that the 
deſcription Plutarch, or indeed any of the antien 
have given us of this republic, can he depended on 
with certainty as a juſt repreſentation of every part of 


the ſyſtem laid down by that great ſtateſman. But on 


the other hand, we may be very ſure, that as to the 
outlines of the inſtitution, we have them tranſmitted 


do us in all their purity; and, in what relates to my 


ſubject, I have no occaſion to launch out into any 
particulars which may imply the ſmalleſt controverſy, 
as to the matter of fac. 155 
Property among the Lacedemonians, at the time 
when Lycurgus planned his inſtitution, was very une- 
qually divided: the conſequence of which, ſays our 
hiſtorian, was to draw many poor people into the city, 
where the wealth was gathered into 2 hands ; that 
is, according to our language, the luxury of the rich, 
who lived in the city had purged the lands of uſeleſs 
mouths, and the inſtability of the government had rendered 
induſtry precarious, which muſt have d the door to 
general diſtreſs among all the lower Cafes. | 

The farſt ſtep our: legiſlator took, was to prepare 
the ſpirit of the people, ſo as to engage them to ſub- 
mit to 2 total reform, which could not fail of being 
attended with innumerable inconveniencies. | 

For this purpoſe he went to Delphi, without having 
communicated his deſign to any body. The Pythia 
declared him to be the darling of the gods, and rather 
a god than a man ; and publicly gave out, that Apollo 
had delivered to him alone the plan of a republic which 
far exceeded every other in perfection. | 
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What a powerful engine was this in the hands of a 
profound politician, who had travelled over the world 
with a previous intention to explore the myſteries of 
the ſcience of government ! and what advantages did 
ſuch an authentic recommendation, coming directly 
(as was believed) from the voice of the Divinity, give 
him over a ſuperſtitious people, in eſtabliſhing what- 
ever form of government he thought moſt proper! 

The ſagacious Lacedemonian did not, however, en- 
tirely depend upon the blind ſubmiſſion of his coun- 
3 to the dictates of the oracle; but wiſely Judg- 

that ſome preparatory ſteps might ſtill be neceſſa- 

. He communicated, therefore, his plan, firſt to 
his friends, and then by degrees to the principal peo- 

le of the ſtate, who certainly never could have been 

rought to reliſh an innovation ſo prejudicial to their 
intereſt, had it not been from the deepeſt reverence 
and ſubmiſſion to the will of the gods. Aſſured of 
their aſſiſtance, he appeared in the market place, ac- 
companied by his party, all in arms; and having im- 
poſed reſpect, he laid the foundation of his govern- 
ment by the nomination of a ſenate. _ rs 

Whatever regards any other object than his plan 
of political oeconomy, ſhafl be here paſſed over in 
ſilence. It is of no conſequence to my inquiry, where 
the ſupreme power was veſted :; it is ſufficient to know 


that there was an authority in the ſtate ſufficient to 


3 the execution of his plan. ry Tet 
e deftroyed all inequality at one ſtroke, The 
property of all the lands of the ſtate was thrown toge- 
ther, and became at the diſpoſal of the legiſlator. 
Every branch of induſtry was proſcribed to the citi- 
zens. And a monied intereſt was made to diſappear, 
by the introduction of iron coin. The lands he di- 
vided into.equal lots, according to the number of ci- 
tizens. | | 
Thus all were rendered entirely equal in point of 
fortune, as neither wealth, induſtry, or lands, could 
give a ſuperiority to any body. From this part of 


the plan I conclude, that Lycurgus diſcovered the ut- 
| ter 


ter inſufficiency of an 


H 
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ian law for eſtabliſhing 
equality among the individuals of a ſtate, without 
proſcribing, at the ſame time, both wealth and induſ- 
try. A circumſtance which ſeems to have eſcaped 
every other ſtateſman in antient times, as well as the 
modern patrons of equality and ſimplicity of manners. 
The lands were cultivated by the Helotes, who were 
nouriſhed from them, and a were obliged todeliver 


the ſurplus, that is, a determined quantity of fruits, 


to the proprietor of the lot. N ne me- 
2 art was likewiſe exerciſed by this body of 
aves. | 

By this diſtribution, the produce of the earth (that 
is every article of nouriſhment) came free and with- 
out to every individual of the ſtate. The Spar- 
tan landlords. were rather overſeers of the ſlaves, and 
collectors of the public ſubſiſtence, than direct pro- 
prietors of the ſoil which produced it. For although. 
every man was fed from his own lands, and. provided 
his own portion, yet this portion was regulated, and 
was to be conſumed. in public; and any one who pre- 
tended to eat alone, or before he came to the public 
hall, was held in the utmoſt contempt. 

Their cloathing was the moſt. ſimple poſſible; per- 
fectly alike, and could be purchaſed for a ftnall value. 
This frugality produced no bad effect; becauſe no 
man lived by his induſtry. Arts, as has been ſaid, 
were exerciſed by the Helotes, the property of private 
citizens, and if ſuch maſters as entertained manufac- 
turing ſlaves gained by that traffic (as ſome muſt do) 
r of profiting of their ſuperior riches was 
cut off. 

The Spartans were continually. together, they had 
nothing — do but to . and their 
amuſements were moſtly martial exerciſes. The re- 
gulations of theſe numerous aſſemblies (which were 
compared, with great elegance and juſtneſs, to ſwarms 
of bees) cut off all outward marks of diſtinction. 
There was not a poſſibility for luxury to introduce it- 
ſelf, either in eating, drinking, cloathing, furniture, 
or any other expence. 


Here 
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Here then was a whole nation fed and provided for 
gratuitouſly ; there was not the leaft occaſion for in- 
duſtry ; the uſefulneſs of which we have ſhewn prin- 
er to conſiſt in its proving an expedient for procu- 
ring for the neceſſitous, what the Spartans found pro- 
vided for them without labour. | 
Under ſuch circumſtances we tnay conclude, from 
the principles we have laid down, that a people thus 
abundantly nouriſhed, muſt have multiplied exceed- 
ingly. And ſo no doubt they did. But the regulati- 
on of the lots permitted no more than a fixt number 
of citizens. Whenever, therefore, numbers were 
found to exceed this ſtandard, the ſupernumeraries 
were diſmiſſed, and ſent to form colonies. And when 
the Helotes increaſed too much, and thereby began to 
riſe above the proportion of the labour required of 
them, in order to prevent the conſuming the food of 
their maſters, which they had among their hands, and 
thereby becoming idle, licentious, and conſequently 
dangerous to the ſtate, it was 1 to deſtroy 
them by way of a military exerciſe, conducted by ſtra- 
tagem and addreſs; arts which this people conſtantly 
preferred in war, to labour, ſtrength, and intrepidity. 
This appears a very barbarous cuſtom, and I ſhall 
not offer any thing as an apology for it, but the fero- 
city of the manners of thoſe times. Abſtracting from 
the cruelty, the reſtraining the numbers of that claſs 
within certain limits, was abſolutely neceſſary. The 
Lacedemonian ſlaves were in many reſpects far hap 
pier than thoſe of other nations. They were in reali- 
ty a body of farmers, which paid a certain quantity of 
ii fruits out of every lot; to wit, yo medimni of barley ? 
by their numbers were not recruited from abroad, as elſe- 
4 where, but ſupported by their own propagation ; con- 
ſequently there was an abſolute neceſſity either to pre- 
vent the over multiplication of them, or to diminiſh an 
income proportioned exactly to the neceſſities of the 
ſtate: and what expedient could be fallen upon? 
They were ſlaves, and therefore could not be inrolled 
in the number of citizens: they could not be ſold to 


1 ſtrangers, 


1 
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Ir ſtrangers, for money which was forbid ; and they 
1 were of no uſe to induſtry. No wonder then if the 
1- fierceneſs of the manners of thoſe days permitted the 
1- inhuman treatment they received ; which, however, 
— Plutarch is far from attributing to the primitive inſti- 
tution of Lycurgus. Beſides, when we ſee that the 
n freemen themſelves were obliged to quit the country 
18 the moment their numbers exceeded a certain ſtand- 
1 ard, it was not to be expected, that uſeleſs ſlaves 
i- ſhould be permitted to multiply at diteretion. 
I From this ſketch of Lycurgus's political oeconomy, 
e we find the ſtate abundantly provided with every ne- 
'S ceſſary article; an effectual ſtep put to vicious procre- 
Mn ation am the citizens; and a corrective for the 
0 over multiplication of the ſlaves. The next care of a 
of ſtateſman is to regulate the employment of a people. 
of Every freeman in the ſtate was bred up from his in- 
d fancy to arms. No family care could prevent him 
ly from ſerving the ſtate as a ſoldier; his children were 
L no load upon him; it was the buſineſs of the Helotes 
* to ſupply them with proviſions; of the ſervants in town 
ly to prepare theſe, and the public tables were always 
5 ready furniſhed. The w 3 of Sparta was 
ll educated not as the children of their parents, but of 
0-4 the ſtate. They imbibed the ſame ſentiments of fru- 
m gality, temperance, and love of ſimplicity. They ex- 
Wo erciſed the ſame employment, and were occupied in 


the ſame way in every reſpect. The ſimplicity of Ly- 
curgus's plan, rendered this a practicable ſcheme. 
The multiplicity and variety of employments among 
us, makes it abſolutely neceſſary to truſt the parents 
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: with the education of their children; whereas in Spar- 
e- ta, there were not two employments for a free man; 
n= there was neither orator, lawyer, phyſician, or politi- 
= cian, by profeſſion to be found. The inſtitutions of 
an their lawgiver were conſtantly inculcated by the old 
he upon the minds of the young ; every thing they heard 
1? or ſaw, was relative to war. The very gods were re- 
ed preſented in armour, and every precept they were 
to taught, tended to baniſh ſuperfluity, and to eſtabliſh 
rs, moderation and hard living. | 


The 
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The youth were continually ſtriving: together in all 
military exereifes; ſuch as boxing and wreſtling; To 
keep up, therefore, a ſpirit of emulation, and to ba- 
niſh animoſity at the ſame time, ſharp, fatirical ex. 
preſſions were much encouraged ; but theſe were at. 
ways to be ſeaſoned with ſometſiing gracious or polite. 
The grave demeanour likewiſe, and down-caft look 
which they were ordered to obferve in the ſtreeis, and 
the injunction of keeping their hands withm their 
robes, might very: naturally be calculated to prevent 
quarrels, and eſpecially blows, at times when the 
authority of a public aſſembly could not moderate the 
vivacity of their pathons. By theſe arts, the Spartans 
lived in great harmony in the midſt of a continuat war. 
Under ſuch regulations a people muſt enjoy ſecurity 
from foreign attacks; and certainly the intention of 
the legiſlator never was to extend the limits of Laco- 
nia by conqueſt. What people could ever think of 
attacking the Lacedemonians, where nothing but 
blows could be expected? | 
They enjoyed eaſe in the moſt ſupreme: degree; 
they were abundantly provided with every neceſſary of 
life; although, I confeſs, the enjoyment-of them in ſo 
auſtere a manner, would not be reliſhed by any mo- 
dern ſociety; But habit is all in things of this kind. 
A courſe meal to a good ſtomach, has more reliſh than 
all the delicacies of the moſt exquiſſte preparation to a 
depraved appetite; and if ſenſuality be reckoned 
among the pleaſures of life, enough of it might have 
been met with in the manners of that people. It does 
not belong to my ſubject to enter into particular details 
on this head. But the moſt rational pleaſure among 
men, the delightful communication of ſociety, was 
here enjoyed to the utmoſt extent. The whole repub- 
lic was continually gathered together in bodies, and 
their ſtudies, their occupations, and their amnſements, 
were the ſame. One taſte was univerſal ; and the 
young and the old being conſtantly together, the firſt 
under the immediate inipection and authority of the 
latter, the ſame ſentiments were tranſmitted from 
generation 
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ä— ries daduner of every other nation. If this 
does not tranſmit an idea of happineſs, I am at a loſs 
to form one. Security, cafe, and happineſs; there- 
22 not inſeparable concomitants of trade and 
i y. 


Lycurgus had penetration enough to perceive the 


: weak tide of his inſtitution. He was no ſtranger to 
the ſeducing 


influence of luxury; and plainly | 
that the conſequences: of 1 » which procure to 
mankind a great variety of new of deſire, and 
a wonderful facility in ſatisfying them, would eafily 
root out the principles he had endeavoured to inſtil 
into his countrymen, if the ſtate of ſimplicity ſhould 
ever come to be ſophiſticated by foreign communica- 
tions. He affected, therefore, to introduce ſeveral 


ftates. He permn- 
ted the dead to be buried within the walls; the hand- 
ling. of dead bodies was not reckoned pollation among 
the Lacedemonians. He forbade bathing, ſo neceſſa- 
ry for cleanlineſs in a hot country: and the coarſeneſs 
and dirtineſs of their cloaths, and ſweat from their 
hard exerciſes, could not fail to ſtrangers 
from coming among them. r- ar. 8 
thing was found at Sparta w could engage a 
ſtranger to wiſh to become one of their number. 
And to prevent the contagion of foreign 2 wow i 


getting in, by means of the citizens themſelves, he 


rbade the Spartans to travel; and excluded from any 


employment in the ſtate; thoſe who had got a — 
education. Nothing but a Spartan breeding could 
have fitted a perſon to live among them. 
The theft ed among the Lacedemonians 
was calculated to make them artful and dexterous; 
and contained not the ſmalleſt tincture of vice. It 
was generally of eatable, and the frugality 
of their table prompted them to it; while on the other 


hand, their being expoſed to the like repriſals, made 


them watchful and careful 3 to them - 
Vor. I. | ſelves ; 


generation to ion. The Spartans were FY 
pleaſed; and fo tisfied with their ſituation, that they 


cuſtoms which could not fail of diſguſting and ſhock- 
ing the delicacy of neighbouring 


- 
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ſelves; and the pleaſure of puniſhing an unſucceſsful 
attempt, in part indemnified them for the trouble of 
being Co upon their guard. A Lacedemonian 
had nothing of any value that could be ſtolen; and it 
is the deſire and intention of making unlawful gain, 
vhich renders theft either criminal or ſcandalous. 

The hidden intercourſe between the Spartans and 
their young wives was, no doubt, calculated to im- 
preſs upon the minds of the fair ſex, the wide differ- 
ence there is hetween an act of immodeſty, and that 
of ſimply appearing naked in the public exerciſes ; 
two things which we are apt to confound, only from 

the impreſſion of our own cuſtoms. I am perſuaded 
that many a young perſon has felt her modeſty as 
much hurt by taking off her handkerchief, the farſt 
time ſhe appeared at court, as any Lacedemonian girl 
could have done by ſtripping before a thouſand peo- 
ple; yet both her reaſon and common ſenſe, muſt 
make her ſenſible of the difference between a compli- 
- ance with a cuſtom in a matter of dreſs, and a palpa- 
ble tranſgreſſion againſt the laws of her honour, and 
the modeſty of her ſex. | b 
I have called this Lacedemonian republic a perfect 
plan of political oeconomy; becauſe it was a ſyſtem, 
uniform and conſiſtent in all its parts. There, no ſu- 
perfluity was neceſſary, becauſe there was no occaſion 
for induſtry,” to give bread to any body. There, no 
ſuperfluity was permitted, becauſe the moment the 
Imits of the abſolutely neceſſary are tranſgreſſed, the 
degrees of exceſs are quite indeterminate, and become 
purely relative. The fame thing which appears ſuper- 
fluity to a peaſant, appears neceſſary to a citizen; and 
the utmoſt luxury of this claſs, frequently does not 
com? up to what is thought the mere neceſlary for one 
in a higher rank. Lycurgus ſtopt at the only deter- 
mined frontier, the pure phyſical neceſſary. All be- 
yond this was conſidered as abuſive. ino 

The only things in commerce among the Spartans 

were, | 
14:9. What might remain to them of the fruits of 


- their lot, over their own conſumption ; and 240, The 
| work 
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work of the ſlaveb employed in trades. The — 
of theſe could not be many, a8. the timber of their 
houſes was worked only with the ſaw and ax; and 
22 * Was made oy . greateſt ſimplicity. 
— — =—_ coin, as uo of 
. mi ve . carr ing on 
Circulation at Spatta The very nature of their wants 
muſt, as I have ſaid, terminate all their commerce, in 
tue exchange of their ſurplus· food of their portions of 
land, with o the Work, of the my aves, 
| who malt have beep fed from. . | 
As the Lacedemonians had no. mereatile commnu- 
| nication with other nations, — coin was no more 
than a bank note of no intrinſi e as L ſuppoſe, 
but a middle term introduced: for keeping accounts, 
and for facilitating barter. An additional argument 
for this opinion of the coin being of no intrinſis value, 
is, that it is ſaid! to; have been rendered unſeryiceable 
for other uſes, by being flaked/>in, vinegar. In order 
—.— 60 l as they imagined, any intrin- 
fic h might therein otherwiſe. remain! If 
this, coin, 1 thenghgre,, was 22 an extraordinary 
. weighty it mult; Have been entirely with a potizical 
view of raging cotumerce and circulation, an 
inſtitution quite conſiſtent with, che general plan, and 
- nowiſe a conſequence of the baſeneſs "of the metal of 
Which it as made a ſmall pg yak of this, with the 
- ſtamp of public authority fax! ng; qurrency, and value, 
would have anſycred-eyery purpoſe Wel. 
Let me v, οοον,ẽj this chapter by an illuſtration 
of the ſu pech, MH. wilh ſtyl. more clearly. point opt 
the force of We P5ineiples enn which mee 


nian republic — eſtabliſhed, // 


Were any) Heider in Eurgpe, whoſe ſubjects; Iſhall 
ſuppoſe, 1DaFfAmount, t ſix millions of inhabitants, 
one half emplsyed in agrigulture; the other; half em- 


_ ployed(in, trade and induſtry, or living upon a reve- 


nue Ft nr were ſuch a Prince, I ſay, ſup- 
poſed, to havę auhorit ſufficjent: to engage his people 
to adopt a new * of oeconomy, calculated to ſecure 


"them jagaaſt the pq” - a powerful We 
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ve Ell furn. has formed Tohemies of invading | 


and fubtiaing 10 e 
— — — 80 land hore 
wierd — ions: or ones that ft 


ſtwuld appear too abfurd, let Him eontract debts to 
che value 9 property of the nation 3 let the 
land- tax be ĩmpoſeti at xwenty ſhilkngs in the pound, 
and then let him become bankrùpt to the ereditors. 
Let the incemie of all the lands de cCflected through- 
out the ebumtry for the uſe of 'the fate; let all the 
luxurious arts be proforibed and ko toon 24 
in them 2 — the former 
9 oprietors, into a regular troops, officers 
— oþa „Provided with every thing neceſfary for 
their maintenance, —ͤ— ms _ 
at the public expence. Let me carry ppoſrtion 
nen Let every ſuperſluity be cut eff; let the 
: be enſlaved, and obliged to labour the ground 
with nb view of profit to themſelves, hut for ſimple 
fubſiſtenee; let the ve of gold and fHver be proferi- 
bed und let all theſe metals he ſtiut up in e 
treafure. Bet no fettign trade, u ea 
meſtic be encouraged: - batdet ee ke 
ſerve us à Toldier, be reed and Hen cure ef; arid 
thoſe who'either inchne to be leg dr are fund 
u be ſent dur 6f the county I aſk; what 
Combi nadvh, among EE — . u Printes, 
would carry on a ſuẽceſsful war agaU] ee 
What article would be witing-t0-the? — — 
to them urnple ſubſiſtence as e- 
bend upon the temper of theit-! ee 
could ples polar — the attack bf 
ſuch an enemy? Such a ſyſtem of poltt ien b oc my, 


Irehdig grant, is not to tales pfce : but if ever 


it dich vd it not effectually daſtr td pics the Ae 
fabilo bf trade and induſtry, wich- HAN een — 
for iſo many years? And ud it: nor tickly 
every other nation to adopt, as far us poſſible, a Fi 
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A general View of the Principles to be attended to.by a 

Stateſman, who refolves to eftabliſh Trade and 405 
upon a lafling footing. r 5 

| | | 4% /v {#5 |; 

HE two preceding chapters I have introduced 

- purpoſely to ſerve as a relaxation to the mind, 
like a farce between the acts of a ſerious opera. I now 
return to the place where I broke off my ſubject, at 
the end of the twelfth chapter. 

It is a great aſſiſtance to memory, now and then to 
aſſemble our ideas, after certain intervals, in going 
through an extenſive ſubject. No part of it can be 
treated of with diſtinctneſa, without baniſhing com- 
n part As to prac- 
tice, or ted to any without attending to 
combinations almoſt info 2 

For this reaſon nothing can appeat more i 
than the ſpirit which runs through ſome parts of chis 
book, if ed with that which prevailed in the 
firſt. There luxury was looked -_ with a favourable 
eye, and every augmentation 0 rfluity was con- 
ſidered as a "a of cid We 
were then employed in drawing mankind, as it were, 
out of a ſtate of idleneſs, in order. to increaſe their 
numbers, and engage them to cultivate: the earth. 
We had no occafion to divide them into ſocieties hav- 
ing ſeparate intereſts, becaufe the principles we treat- 


ed of were common to all We therefore confidered 


the induſtrious, who are the providers, and the luxuri- 

ous, who are the conſumers, as children of the ſame 

— and as being under the care of the ſame 
her. ? 


We are nom engaged in a more complex operation 
we repreſent different ſocieties, animated with. a dif- 
ferent ſpirit ; ſome given to induſtry and frugality, 

S 3 others 
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others to diſſipation and luxury. This creates ſepa- 
rate intereſts among nations, and every one mult be 
ſq poſed under the. government of a ſtateſman, who is 

wholly taken up in advancing the good of thoſe he go- 
verns, though at the expence of 0 + ſocieties which 
lie round him. 

This preſents a new idea, and ives birth to new 

ciples. The general ſociety of mankind treated of 
in the firſt book, is here in a manner divided into two. 
The induſtrious providers are ſuppoſed to live in one 
country, the luxhrious conſumers: in anqther, ' The 
inciples of the firſt book remain here in full-vigour. 
uxury ſtill tends as much as ever to the advance- 
ment of induſtry; the ſtateſman's buſineſs is only to 
remove the ſeat of it from his on country. Wh 2 
that can be accompliſned without detriment to ind 
try at home, he has an opportunity of joining all the 
advantages of antient ſimplicity, to the wealth and 
power which attend upon the luxury of modern ſtates: 
He may preſerve his people in ſobriety, and modera- 
tion as to every expence, as to every conſumption, 
and make them enjoy, at the ſame time, dich and 
nur over all their neighbours. - 

Such would be the ſtate of — denn were 
they only employed in ſupplying the wants or extra- 
vagant conſumption of ſtrangers; and did they not 
inſenſibly adopt the very manners wich which they 
ſtrive to inſpire others. | 
As often, therefore, as we app e people apply 
ing themſelves to the advancement of foreign trade, 
we muſt ſimpli 15 our ideas, by diſmiſſing all political 
combinations of other circumſtances; that is to ſay, 
we muſt ſuppoſe the ſpirit univerſal, and then point 
out the principles wick influence the ſucces of it. 

We muſt encourage oeconomy, frugality, and a 
ſimplicity of manners, diſcourage the conſumption of 
every thing that can be fold out of the country, and 
excite a taſte for ſuperfluity in neighbouring nations. 
When ſuch a ſyſtem can no more be ſupported to its 
full extent, by the ſcale of Pe demand becoming 


poſitively 
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poſitively lighter; then in order to ſet the balance even 
again, without taking any thing out of the heavy ſcale, 


and to preſerve and give bread to thoſe who have en- 


riched the ſtate, an additional home conſumption, pro- 
portioned to the deficiency of foreign demand, mult be. 
encouraged. For were the ſame ſimplicity of manners. 
ſtill kept up, the infallible conſequence would bea forc- 
ed reſtitution of the balance, by the diſtreſs, miſery, 
and at laſt extinction of the ſupernumerary workmen. 
I muſt therefore, upon ſuch occaſions, conſider the 
introduction of luxury, or ſuperfluous conſumption, as 
a rational and moral conſequence of the deficiency of 
foreign trade. | 
I am, however, far from thinking that the luxur 
of every modern ſtate, is only in proportion to ſuch 
failure; and J readily admit, that many examples 
may be produced where the progreſs of luxury, and 
the domeſtic competitions with ſtrangers who come to 


market, have been the cauſe both of the decline and 


extinction of their foreign trade; but as my buſineſs 
is chiefly to point out principles, and to ſhew their ef- 
fects, it is ſufficient to obſerve, that in proportion 
as foreign trade declines, either a proportional aug- 
mentation upon home conſumption, muſt take place, 
or a number of the induſtrious, proportioned to the 
diminution of former conſumption, muſt decreaſe, 
By the firſt, what I call a natural reſtitution of the ba- 
lance is brought about, from the principles above de- 
duced ; by the ſecond, what I call a forced one. 
Here then is an example, where the introduction of 
luxury may be a rational and prudent ſtep of admini- 
ſtration; and as long as the progreſs of it is not accele- 
rated from any other principle, but that of preſerving 
the induſtrious by giving them employment, the ſame 
ſpirit, under the direction of an able ſtateſman, will 
ſoon throw induſtry into a new channel, better calcu- 
lated for reviving foreign trade, and for promoting the 
public good, by ſubſtituting the call of foreigners in 
place of that of domeſtic luxury. 
84 hope, 
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I hope, from what I have faid, the political effects 
of luxury, or the conſumption of ſuperfluity, are ſuf- 
ficiently underſtood. Theſe I have hitherto confider- 
ed as advantageous only to thoſe claſſes who are made 
to ſubſiſt by them; I reſerve for another occaſion the 
pointing out how they influence the impoſition of taxes, 
and how the abuſe ot conſumption in the rich may af- 
fect the proſperity of a ſtate. | 

So ſoon as all foreign trade comes to a ſtop, with- 
out a ſcheme for recalling it, and that domeſtic con- 
{umption has filled up it's place in conſuming the work, 
and giving bread to the induſtrious, we find ourſelves 
obliged to reaſon again upon the principles of the firſt 
book. The ſtateſman has once more both the produ- 
cers and the conſumers under his care. The conſu- 
mers can live without employment, the producers can- 
not. The firſt ſeldom have occaſion for the ſtateſman's 

rotection; the laſt conſtantly ſtand in need of it. 
Fbere is a perpetual fluctuation in the balance between 
theſe two claſſes, from which a multitude of new 
rinciples ariſe; and theſe render the adminiſtration 
o government infinitely more difficult, and require 
ſuperior talents in the perſon who is at the helm. I 
ſhall here only point out the moſt ſtriking effects of 
the fluctuation and overturn of this new balance, 
which in the ſubſequent chapters ſhall be more fully 
illuſtrated. 22 12 
1199, In proportion as the conſumers become extra- 
vagant, the producers become wealthy; and when 
the former become bankrupts, the latter fill their 


ace. 

P 2do. As the former become frugal and oeconomical, 
the latter languiſh ; when thoſe begin to board, and 
to adopt a ſimple life, theſe are extinguiſhed : all ex- 
tremes are vicious. | 

 2t7, If the produce of induſtry conſumed in a 
country, ſurpaſs the income of thoſe who do not work, 
the balance due by the conſumers muſt be paid to the 
. by a proportional alienation of their funds. 
This vibration of the balance, gives a very correct 
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idea of what is meant by relamue arofit and loſs. The 
nation here loſes nothing by. the change 

449, When, on the other hand, the annual produce 
of induſtry conſumed in a country, does not amount to 


the value of the income of thoſe who do not work, 


the balance of income ſaved, muſt either be lock- 


ed up in cheſts, made into plate, lent to foreign- 


ers, or fairly exported as the price of foreign con- 
ſumption. 
510, The ſcales ſtand even when there is no ba- 


lance on either ſide; that is, when the. domeſtic 
conſumption is juſt equivalent to the annual income 


of the funds. I do not pretend to decide 22 
e 


ſent whether this exact equilibrium marks the 

of perfection in a country where there is no fa- 
reign trade, (of which we are now treating) or whe- 
ther it be better to have ſmall. vibrations. between. 


the two ſcales; but I think I may fay, that all ſub- 


verſions of the balance on either ſide cannot fail to 


'be hurtful, aud therefore ſhould. be prevented. 
Let this ſuffice at preſent, upon a ſubject which 


ſhall be more fully treated of afterwards. Let us 
now fix our attention upon the interefts of a people 
entirely taken up in the proſecution of foreign trade. 
So long as this ſpirit prevails, I ſay, it is the duty 
of a ſtateſman to encourage frugality, ſobriety, and 


an application to labour in his own people, and to 


excite in foreign nations a taſte for ſuperfluities as 
much as poſlible. 

While a people are occupied in the proſecution 
of foreign trade, the mutual relations between the in- 
dividuals of the ſtate, will not be ſa intimate as when 
the producers and conſumers live in the ſame ſociety ; 
ſuch trade implies, and even neceſſarily creates a chain 
of foreign dependencies ; which work the ſame effect, 
as when the mutual dependence ſubſiſted among the 
citizens. Now the uſe of dependencies, I have ſaid, is 
to form a band of ſociety, capable of making the ne- 
ceſſitous ſubſiſt out of the ſuperfluuies of the rich, and 
to keep mankind in peace and harmony with one ano- 


ther. 
| Trade, 


* 
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Trade, therefore, and foreign communications, form 
a new kind of ſociety among nations; and conſequent- 
ly render the occupation of a ſtateſman more complex, 


He muſt, as before, be attentive to provide food, other 


neceſſaries and employment for all his people; but as 
the foreign connections make theſe very circumſtances 


depend upon the entertaining a good correſpondence 


with neighbouring nations, he muſt acquire a proper 
knowledge of their domeſtic ſituation, b as to recon- 
cile, as much as may be, the intereſts of both parties, 
by engaging the ſtrangers to furniſh articles of the firſt 
neceſſity, when the precious metals cannot be progur- 
ed; and to accept, in return, the moſt conſumable ſu- 
rfluities which induſtry can invent. And, laſt of all, 
he muſt inſpire his own people with a ſpirit of emulati- 
on in the exerciſe of frugality, temperance, oeconomy, 
and an application to labour and ingenuity. If this 
ſpirit of emulation is not kept up, another will take 
place; for emulation is inſeparable from the nature of 
man ; and if the citizens are not made to vie with one 
another in the practice of moderation, the wealth they 
muſt acquire, will ſoon make them vie with ſtrangers, 

in luxury and diſſipation. | 
While a ſpirit of moderation prevails in a trading 
nation, it may reſt aſſured, that in as far as it excels 
the nations with whom 1t correſponds in this particular, 
ſo far will it increaſe the proportion of its wealth, pow- 
er, and ſuperiority, over them. Theſe are lawful pur- 
ſuits among men, when purchaſed by ſucceſs in ſo 
laudable an emulation. | 8 
If it be ſaid, that ſuperfluity, intemperance, prodi- 
gality, and idleneſs, qualities diametrically oppoſite to 
the former, corrupt the human mind, and lead to vi- 
olence and injuſtice ; is it not very wiſely calculated by 
the Author of all things, ' that a ſober people, living 
under a good government, ſhould by induſtry and mo- 
deration, neceſſarily acquire wealth, which is the beſt 
means of warding off the violence of thoſe with whom 
they are bound in the great ſociety of mankind ? And 
| | 5 bs 
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is it not alſo moſt wiſely ordained, that in proportion as 
a people contract vicious habits, which may lead to ex- 


ceſs and injuſtice, the very conſequence of their diſſipa - 


tion (poverty) ſhould deprive them of the r of do- 
ing harm? But ſuch reflections ſeem rather to be too 


great a refinement on my ſubject, and exceed the 


bounds of political oeconomy. 
When we treat of a virtuous people applying to 


* 


trade and induſtry, let us conſider their intereſ only, in 


preſerving thoſe ſentiments; and examine the political 
evil of their falling off from them. When we treat of 
a luxurious nation, where the not- working part is giv- 
en to exceſſes in all kinds of conſumption, and the work- 
ing part to labour and ingenuity, in order to ſupply 
them, let us examine the conſequences of ſuch a ſpirit, 
with reſpect to foreign trade: and if we find that a 
luxurious turn in the rich is prejudicial thereto, let us 
try to diſcover the methods of engaging the inhabitants 
to correct their manners from a motive of ſelf-intereſt. 
Theſe things premiied, 
[ ſhall now give a ſhort ſketch of the general princi- 
= upon which a ſyſtem of foreign trade may be eſta- 
liſhed and preſerved as long as poſſible, and of the me- 
thods by which it may be again recovered, when, from 
the natural advantages and ſuperior ability of adminiſ- 
tration in rival nations, (not from vices at home) a peo- 


ple have loſt for a tifne every advantage they uſed to 


draw from their foreign commerce. 

The firſt general principle'is to employ, as uſefully 
as poſſible, a certain number of the ſociety, in produ- 
cing objects of the firſt neceſſity, always more than ſuf- 
ficient to ſupply the inhabitants; and to contrive means 
of enabling every one of the free hands to procure 
ſubſiſtence for himſelf, by the exerciſe of ſome ſpecies 
of indultey, . 43 855 

Theſe firſt objects compaſſed, I conſider the peo- 


ple as abundantly provided with what is purely neceſ- 


tary; and alſo with a ſurplus prepared for an ad- 
ditional number of free hands, ſo ſoon as a demand 
can be procured for their labour. wann 
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the ſurplus will be an article of exportation; but no 
ſooner will demand come from abroad, for 4, great- 


er quantity of manufactures than formerly, than ſuch 


demand will have the effect of gradually multiplying 
the inhabitants up to the proportion of theſurplus.above 
mentioned, provided the ſtateſman be all along careful 
to employ theſe additional numbers, which an. uſeful 
multiplication muſt produce, in ſupplying the addition- 
al demand: then with the equivalent they receive from 
ſtrangers, they will at the ſame time enrich the coun- 
try, and purchaſe for themſelves that part of the nati- 
onal productions which had been permitted to be ex- 
ported, only for want of a demand for it at home. 

He muſt, at the ſame time, continue to give proper 
encouragement to the advancement of agriculture, = 
there may be conſtantly found a ſurplus. of ſubſiſtence 
(for without a ſurplus there can never be enough) this 
muſt be allowed to go abroad, and ought to be conſi- 
dered as the proviſion of thoſe induſtrious hands which 
_—_ _— A 1 

He muſt cut off all foreign competition, beyond a 
certain ſtandard, for that quantity of ſubſiſtence which 
is neceſſary for 3 and, by premiums 
upon exportation, he muſt diſcharge the farmers of any 
ſuperfluous load, which may remain upon their hands 
when prices fall too low. This important matter ſhall 
be explained at large in another place, when we come 
to treat of the policy of grain. 

If natural cauſes ſhould produce ariſe in the price of 
ſubſiſtence, which cannot be brought down by extend- 
ing agriculture, he muſt then lay the whole communi- 
ty under contribution, in order to indemnify thoſe who 
work. for ſtrangers, for the advance upon the price of 
their food; or he muſt indemnify. the ſtrangers in 
another way, for the advance in the price of ma- 


He muſt conſider the manufactures of ſuperfluity, 
as worked up for the uſe of ſtrangers, and diſcourage 
all domeſtic competition for them, by every poſſible 


He 


Means. 
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He muſt do wat he can, conſtantiy to i 
0 the ſupply no the demand made for them; when 
4, the firſt -neceflarily comes to exceed "rhe latter, in 
5 ſpight of all bis care, he muſt then conſider wit re- 
8 mains over the demand, as 4 uity of the ſtrun- 
1 gers; and for the ſupport of the equal balanee between 
al 
1 


work and demand, he muſt promote the ſule of thern 
even within the „under certain reſtrictions, 
until the hands employed in ſuch branches where a re- 
dundancy is found, can be more aſefully ſer te work 
* in another way. 
He _—_ conſider the Soeren — d bommon 
7 as à direct object of priuate intereſt do every in- 
nr and *. a diſintereſted adminiſttation of the 
nm ON" muft kad, make it at! ir 


"Pay this — flows! del, weite In 
all governments, to load the communiry -with' raxes, in 
order to advance the proſperity of the-ſtate;*Atd this 
object can be:nowife — — by applying 
the amount af them to the kreping an even 
y_ —— —— 5 this the health of 

a trading ſtate 

If the failure of foreign defnund be found ts Nut 
from the ſuperior natural — of Scher eoun- 
— 8 —— —— ſt lubove pie 

is ne rs; my t -ar 

home ; he muſt increaſe his bounties upon — 

on; and his exponce in relieving manufactures, when 
the price of their induſtry falls below "the Expenice of 

their ſubſiſtence. (1907 Nt | 

While theſe operations are eon ducted Uk wolneſ 
and perſeverance,” while the allurements of the wealth 
acquired do tn the execution, the ſtateſman 
may depend upon oy foreigners return to his ports, 
ſo ſoon as their own diſſipation, and want of frugality, 

come to compenſate — which nature had 
given then over their frugal and induſtrious Heigh- 
2 bins 

Af this plan bo purſuedy brei rade will increaſe 

We number of . and 

omeſtic 
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domeſtio luxury will ſerve; only as an inſtrumett in 
the hands of the ſtateſman to increaſe demand, when 


the home ſupply becomes too great for foreign con- 
ſumption. In other words, the rich citizens will be en- 


the balance even Wannen 
vour of the nation. $315 

The whole purport. of this plan is to point ur the 
operation of three very eaſy principles. 

The firſt, That in a country entirely taken up with 
the object of promoting foreign trade, no competition 
ſhould be allowed to come from abroad for articles of 
the firſt neceſſity, and principally for A 0 as to 
raiſe prices. beyond a certain ſtandard. | | 

The ſecond, That no domeſtic comp ſhould 
be allowed upon articles 0 pd ſo as to-raiſe 
prices beyond a certain ſtandard. bes 
The third, That when theſe ſtandards ernnot be pre- 
ſerved, and that from natural cauſes, prices get above 
them, public money maſt be thrown into the ſcale to 
bring prices to the level of thoſe of exportation. 

The greater the extent of foreign trade in any nati- 


858 ged to conſume what is ſuperfluous}; in order to 
in 


on, the lower theſe ſtandards nuit be kept; the leſs the 


extent of it, the higher! they ts be niſeyred to xiſe. 


Conſequently, qm rot 


Were no man in a nation employed in onedutingade 
neceſſaries of life, but every man in ſupplying articles 4 
foreign conſumption, the prices of neceffarigs might be 
allowed to fall as low as poſſible. There wauld be no 
occaſion for a ſtandard in favour of thoſe ho live by 
producing them. 

Were no man ip che ſtate employadrin farphing 
ſtrangers, the prices of ſuperfluities might be allowed 
to rile as high as poſſible, and a ſtandard would alſo be- 
come ee, as the ſole deſign of it is to en 2 4 


ation. 


But as, neither of theſe ſuppolitions.« can ever, 4 
place, and as in every nation there is a part em 

in producing, and a part in conſuming, and that .. 
only the ſur plus of induſtry which can be exported; a j 
ſtandard is neceſſary for the ſupport of the ee 
intereſts 
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intereſts of both parties at home; and the public mo- 
ney muſt be made to operate only upon the price of the 
/urplus of induſtry ſo as to make it — even in 
caſes where the national prices upon home conſumpti- 
on have got beyond the ſtandard. Let me ſet this 
matter in another light, the better to communicate an 
idea which I think a little obſcure. 71 Th 
. Were food and other neceſſaries the pure gift of na- 
ture in any country, I ſhould have laid it down as a 
principle to diſcourage all foreign competition for them, 
either below or above any certain ſtandard ; becauſe in 
this caſe the lower the price the better, ſince no incon- 
veniency could reſult from thence to any induſtrious 
perſon. But when the production of theſe is in itſelf a 
manufacture, or an object of induſtry, a certain ſtand- 
ard muſt be kept up in favour of thoſe who live by 
producing them. u Nenn 7 
On the other hand, as to the manufactures of ſuper- 
fluity, domeſtic competition ſhould be diſcouraged, he- 
yond a certain ſtandard, in order that prices oy not 
riſe above thoſe offered by foreigners ;; but it might be 
encouraged below the ſtandard, in order to promote 
conſumption and give bread to manufacturers. But 
were there no foreign demand at all, there would be no 
occaſion for any ſtandard, and the nation's wealth would 
thereby only circulate in greater or leſs rapidity in 
proportion as prices would riſe or fall. The ſtudy of 
the balance between work and demand, would then 
become a principal object of attention in the ſtateſman, 
not with a view to enrich the ſtate, but in order to pre- 
ſerve every member of it in health and vigour. On 
the other hand, the object of a ſtandard regards foreign 
trade, and the acquiſition of new wealth, at the ex- 
pence of other nations. The rich, therefore, at home 
muſt not be allowed to increaſe their conſumption of 
ſuperfluities beyond the proportion of the conſtant ſup- 
ply ; becauſe theſe being intended for ſtrangers, the on- 
ly way of preventing them from ſupplying themſelves, 
is to prevent prices from getting up beyond the ſtand- 


ard at which ſtrangers can produce them. 
Further, 
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Further, were everyone of the ſociety in the ſame pur- 
ſuit of induſtry, there would be no oeaſion for the pub. 
he to be laid under contribution for advancing the ge- 
nefal welfare; but as there is a part employed in en- 
- — the ftate, By the ſale of them work to ers, 
| oyed in making; theſe riches circulate 

at pou — t ——— ſuperfluities, I think 
it is a good expedient to throw a part of domeſtic cir- 
culation into the public coffers ; that when the confe- 
quences of private wealth come neceſſarily to raiſe pri- 
ces, a ſtateſman may be enabled to defray the expence 
ot. bounries upon that part which ean be exported, and 
thereby enable the nation to continue to ſupply fo- 
rel ners at the ſame 9 
he further theſe principles ean be carried into exe 
eution, the longer a ſtate will flouriſh ; and the longer 


ſhe will ſupport her ſuperiority. When foreign de- 


mand begins to fail, ſo as not to de recalled, eicher in- 


duſtry muſt decline, or 93 _y muſt begin. 


The conſequences of both may Hy gueſſed at, 
and the principles which A them $A be par- 
r examined in the 1 peers: 


CH A F. Xvi. 


Huftration of ſome Prinziples lad down. in the former 
Chapter, relative to the advancement and ſupport of 
foreign Trade, 


AM now to give an illuſtration of ſome things laid 
down, I think, in too general terms in the togmer 
chapter, relating to that ſpecies of trade which is car- 
ried on with other nations. 5 

| | ve 
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I have conſtantiy in view to 

the principles of ne hong 
influence the advancemen 
and a briſk circulation: 
ry different effects, e 
a 8 ones . Set ans; inp 

he ver? ce es a ſepa⸗ 
rate intereſt between thoſe 8 5 who are rh 
the oppoſite fide, of the' mercantile contract, as boi 
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endeavour to make the beſt bargain poſſible for theth- 


ſelves. Theſe tranſactions im r a mutual W 
n one another, which may either be n neceſſaty of 
contingent. It is neceſſary, rs one of the nations 
cannot ſubſiſt without tlie aſſiſtance of the other, as is 
the caſe between the province of Holland, and thoſe 
countries which ſupply it with grain; or contingent, 
when tHe wants of a particular nation cannot be ſup- 
plied by their own'intiabirants, from a want of ſkilf and 

dexterity, only. 
Wherever, therefore, one nation finds another ne- 


ceſſarily depending upon her for particular branehes of 
traffic, Kay 4 Sth Foncdathan for foreign trade; 


ef the dependence is contingent, there is occaſion 
for e and for the Red of an able ſtateſ- 


The beſt way to nes y advantage, is, to 
examine in how fir th ey are neceſlary,, and in how far 
they are only contingent, to confider ig what reſpect 
the nation may be moſt eaſily tivalled by her neigh- 


bours, and in what reſpe& ſhe has el advantages 


which cannot be taken from her. 


The natural advantages are chiefty to be depended 


on: France, for example, can never be rivalled in 
her wines. Other countries ma enjoy great advan- 
tages from their ſituation, mines, rivers, ſea ports, 


4 timber, and certain productos roper to tlie 


ſoil. If you abſtract from theſe natural advantages, 
all nations are upon an equal footing as to trade. In- 
duſtry and labour are no properties attached to place, 


any more than oeconomy and ſobriety, 
Vor. I. 12 This 
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This N may be called in queſtion, upon the 


principles of M. de Monteſquieu, who deduces the 
origin of many laws, cuſtoms, and even religions, 
from the influence of the climate. That great man 
reaſoned from fact and from experience, and from the 
power and tendency of natural cauſes, to produce cer- 
tain effects when not checked by other circumſtances; 
but in my method of treating this ſubject, I ſuppoſe 
| theſe cauſes never to be allowed to produce their natu- 
ral and immediate effects, when ſuch effects would 
be followed by a political inconvenience : becauſe I 
conſtantly ſuppoſe a ſtateſman at the head of govern- 
ment, who makes every circumſtance concur in pro- 
moting the execution of the plan he has laid down. _ 
Im. If a nation then has formed a ſcheme of being 


ely to the manufacturing every natural produce of 
the country. For this 1 a ſufficient number of 
hands muſt be employed: for if hands be found want- 
ing, che natural produce will be exported, without re- 
ceiving any additional value from labour; and ſo the 
conſequences of this hatural advantage will be loſt. 
© The price of food, and all neceſſaries for manufac- 
turers, muſt be found at an eaſy rate. „ 
And, in the laſt place, if oeconomy and ſobriety in 
the workmen, and good regulations on the part of the 
ſtateſman, are not kept up, the end will not be ob- 
tained: for if the manufacture, when brought to its 
perfection, does not retain the advantages which the 
manufacturer had in the beginning, by employing the 
natural produce of the country; it is the ſame thing as 
if the advantage had not exiſted. I ſhall illuſtrate this 
by an example. no HERE, 8 
I ſhall ſuppoſe wool to be better, more plentiful, 
and cheaper, in one country than in another, and two 
nations rivals in that trade. It is natural that the laſt 
ſhould defire to buy wool of the firſt, and that the 
other ſhould deſire to keep it at home, in order to 


manufacture it. Here then is a natural advantage 
TB which 


long great and powerful by trade, ſhe muſt firſt apply 
clo 
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0 3 the latter, and which 


ſiſtence is as cheap in one country as in the other: 
that is to ſay; that bread and every. 
— price. If the workmen of the f 

been the founders of the cloth 
— gear) Apron had, for a long tract of 
years, ſo great a ſuperiority over other nations, as to 
make them, in a manner abſolutely; dependent upon 
them for cloths) ſhall have raiſed their prices from 
time to time; and if, in conſequence of large profits, 
long enjoyed without rivalſhip, theſe have been ſo 
conſolidated with the real value, by an habitual great- 
er expence in living, which implies an augmentation 


—_ that country may thereby loſe all the ad- 


it had from the low price and ſuperior qua- 
key its wool. But if, on the other hand, the work 
men in the laſt country 'work: leſs; be leſs dexterous, 
pay extravagant prices for wool at prime coſt, and be 
at great expence in carriage; if manufactures cannot 
be * on ſucceſsfully, but by public authority, 
and if private workmen be cruſhed with exceſſive tax- 
es upon their i 3 all the accidental advantages 
which the laſt country had over the firſt, may come 
to be more than balanced, and the firſt may regain 
thoſe which nature | firſt had g ven her. But this 
ſhould by no means make the firſt country reſt ſecure. 
Theſe accidental inconveniencies found in the laſt may 
come to ceaſe ; and therefore the only real ſecurity of 
the firſt for that branch, is the cheapnels of the work- 
manſh 

240. 11 ſpeaki ng of a ſtandard, in the laſt chapter, 
| eſtabliſhed a diſtinction between one regulated by 
the height of foreign demand, and another kept as 
low as the poſſibility of ſupplying the manufacture can 
admit. This requires a little explanation. 

It muſt not here be ſuppoſed that a people vil ever 
be 3 from a principle of public ſpirit, not io 
profit of a riſe in foreign demand; and as this may 
proceed from circumſtances and events which are en- 
tirely hid from the manufacturers, ſuch revolutions 

T 2 are 
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ate unavoidable. We muſt therefore reſtrain the g 
ty of our propoſition, and obſerve, that the in- 
diſpenſible vibrations of this foreign demand do no 
harm; but that the ſtateſman ſhould be con on 
his guard to prevent the ſubver fron of the balance, or the 
fall conſolidation of extraordinary profits with the real 
value, This he will accomphſh; as has been obſerved, 
by multiplying hands in thoſe branches of exportati- 
on, upon which profits have riſen. This will increaſe 
the ſupply, and even fruſtrate his own people of extra- 
ordinary gains, which would otherwiſe terminate in a 
prejudice to foreign trade. e in 
A ftateſman may ſometimes, out of a principle of 
benevolence, per of natural equity towards the 
claſſes of the induſtrious, as well as ſound policy, 
permit larger profits, as an encouragement to ſome of 
the more t arts, which ferve as an ornament to 
a country, eſtabliſh a reputation for taſte and refine- 
ment in favour of a people, and thereby make ftran- 
gers prefer articles of their production, which have-no 
other ſuperior merit than the name of the country 
they come from: but even as to theſe, he ought to be 
upon his guard, never to allow them to rife fo high, as 
to prove an encouragement to other nations, to eſta- 
bhſh a ſucceſsful rivalſmp. : om S 
42119! The enconragement recommended to be giv- 
en to the domeſtic conſumption of fuperfluities, her 
foreign demand for them h to fall fo low as to 
be followed with diſtreſs in = workmen, requires a 
little further explanation. | gf 
If what I laid down in the laſt chapter be taken liter- 
ally, I own it appears an abſurd ſuppoſition, becauſe it 
implies a degree of public ſpirit in thoſe who are in a 
capacity to purchaſe the ſuperfluities, no where to be 
met with, and at the ſame time a- (elf-denial, in diſ- 
continuing the demand, fo ſoon as another branch of 
foreign trade is opened for the employment of the in- 
duſtrious, which contradicts the principles upon 
which we have founded the whole ſcheme of our poli- 
tical oeconomy. 539 
] have 
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ppen as ſuddenly as I am obliged to repreſent them, 


3 
What, therefore, is meant in this operation comes 


to this, that when a ſtateſman finds, that the natural 


taſte of his people does not lead them to profit of the 
ſurplus of commodities which lie upon hand, and 


urally 
ple either of public ſpirit or ſelf-denial, to render 
political operations effectual to promote the end pro- 


poſed, yet —— _— deny, that it is of 
a good 1 the gude is of 
e, 


certain of the to gain upon men of ſub- 
ſtance to concur in for their relief ; and this 
is all I intend to recommend in practice. My point 
of view is to lay down the principles, and I never re- 
commend them further than they are rendered poſſible 
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r. ae are Lone to hu Aber em 
ment, we are not immediately to accuſe the —_ 
man, or conclude this to norm. from a decay 
trade, until the cauſe of it be inquired into. 11 0 2 
examination it be found, that for ſome years paſt 
has been at a higher rate than in neighbouring coun 
tries, the ſtateſman may be to blame: for it is certain, 
that a trading nation, by turning part of her commerce 
into a proper channel, may always be able to eſtabliſh 
a juſt balance in this particular- And though it 9 


grain very low, yet it is generally poſſible to raiſe the 
e it in all rival Net, ane winch, with regard #0 
eſent point, is the ſame thi 
> Hehis want of employment for: SO PRs do 
not proceed from he high prices of living, but for 
want of commiſſions from e the cauſes 
of this diminution of demand muſt be examined (into. 
It may be accidental, and happen from cauies which 
may ceaſe in a little time, and trade return to flouriſh 
as before. It may alſo happen upon the eſtabliſhment 
of new undertakings in different places of the country, 
from which, by reaſon of ſome natural advantage, or 
a more frugal diſpoſition in the workmen, or from 
the Pn of place, markets may be ſupplied, 
which formerly were furniſhed by thoſe induſtrious 
ons who are found without employment. ' In theſe 
ſuppoſitions, the diſtreſs of the manufacturers does 
not prove any decay of trade in general, but, on the 
contrary, may contribute to deſtroy the bad effects of 
conſolidated profits, by obligin oh ch 
e 


thared _ to abandon the of their circumſtan- 


ces, 


oſe who formerly 
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ces, and ſabmit a-new to a 
to 2 — ſubſiſtence. 
ſudden, they prove hard to deal A throw 
into great diſtreſs. It is partly to prevent ſuch incon- 
veniencies, that we have recommended the loweſt ftan- 

articles of exportarion. 
"are, 8 80 very commonly mark 


Two cauſes t 


a decline of trade, to wit; t. When fotrign markets, 


uſually ſupplied by a trading nation, begin to be fur- 
niſhed, let it be in the moſt trifling 'artic e, by others, 
not in uſe to ſupply them. Or, 2. Swen the 


itſelf is furni rom abroad with ſuch ra | 
as were formerly made at home. 
Theſe circumſtances prove one of two | her 


that there are Sar . comes from 
advantages which acquir nature, or 

induſtry and frugality, finding a demand for rec 
work, uke"the braid ot of the inidikhs of thoſe for- 


merly , and deprive them of certain branches 
of their ign trade: or, that theſe foreign work- 
men, having p rofited of the increaſed luxury and il 


ſipation of the former traders, have begun to ſupply 
the markets with certain articles of confumption, the 
profits upon which being ſmall, are, without much ri- 
valſhip, inſenſibly yielded up to them by the workmen 
of the other trading nation, who find bread in 
* their own wealthy countrymen. 

Againſt the firſt cauſe of decline, I ſee no better re- 
medy than patience, as I have ſaid already, and a per- 
ſeverance in frugality and oeconomy, until the unwa- 
ry beginners ſhall fal! into the inconveniencies general- 
ly attending upon wealth and eaſe. 

The ſecond cauſe of decline is far more difficult to 
be removed. The root of it lies deep, and is P 
ed with the ſpirit and manners of ofthe while 
8 h and low: The lower claſſes have grad" a 

for ſuperfluity and expence, which they are en- 
abled to — working 
while they deſpiſe he branches of foreign 
low and * __ claſſes again depend 


upon 
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the lower claſſes, for the gratification of a thou 
ad ul d little trifling ke ires, 2 by the taſte of difſ- 


9 and ee , faſhion, and a Jove of 
Fae 8 then a ſtem fer an foqt, hereby the poor 
a are made happy, in the 
So of a perpetual ar 5 — thing which 
Fan remove the inconveniencies to which uman nature 
is expaſed. Thus both parties become intereſted to 
Lupo port it, and. vie with one another in the ingenuity 
con iving new wants; the one from the immediate 
atisfaction of removing them; the other from the 
profit of 3 the means, and the hopes of One 
er en 0 
5 py: or. th 15 J. evil, the very natute f wan 
f It is the buſinels of a ſtateſman 
hold 5. it. "The reed flaws from the inſta- 
ty of every taſte, not founded upon rational _ 
bo I country of irn we of 
N workmen in diſtre(s, fr — 
af modes. Were a ſtateſman upon his guard to em- 
loy. ſuch as are forced to be idle, before "hey 
take ves to new. 1 for the .ſup- 
ae © 5115 or before they. contract an 
$0 Faows ie life, he-would, get them, cheap, 
ard labour both to the — of 
© Might wh to 1 diſcouragement of luxur | 
2 confeſs, however, that Uh N in 
rich Bar by TY 2 will always be 
ſoa to ſy it to the ytmoſt 
tent; an Allo a that . a taſte has infinite 
allurements, eſpecially outh and health enable 
rich man to hn: in x4 . Pate however, who are 
90 ſtematicallyluxurious, that is, from a formed taſte and 
confirmed habit, are but few, in compariſon of thoſe 
who become ſo from levity, vanity, and the imitati- 
an of others. The laſt are thoſe who principally ſupport 
od exnend the Jyſtern 4 but they are not the maſt in- | 
corri Were it not for imitation, every age 
woulc — after, and be ſatiafied with the gratification 
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of natural deſires. Twenty- five might think of dreſs, 
horſes, hunting, dogs, and generous wines: forty, of 
2 plentiful table, and the pleaſures of ſociety: ſixty, 
coaches, elbou - chairs, ſoft carpets, and inſtruments 


of eaſe. But the taſte for imitation blends all ages t- 


gether, The old fellow delights in horſes and fine 
clothes; the youth rides in his chariot on ſprings, and 
lolls in an eaſy chair, large enough to ſerve him for a 
bed. All this proceeds from the ſuperfluity of riches 
and taſte of imitation, not from the real allurements 
of eaſe and taſte of luxury, as every one mult feel, 
who has converſed at all with the great and rich. 
Faſhion, which I underſtand here to he a ſynonimous 
term for imitation, leads moſt people into ſuperfluous 
expence, which is ſo far from being an article of luxu» 
ry, that it is frequently a load upon the perſon who 
incurs it. All ſuch branches of expence, it is in the 


power of a ſtateſman. to cut off, by ſetting his own ex- 
ample, and that of his favourites and ſervants, above 


the caprice of faſhion. | JS | 
The levity and changeableneſs of mankind, as 1 
have ſaid, will even aſſiſt him. A generation of oeco- 


vomiſts is ſometimes found to ſucceed a generation of 


ſpendthrifts; and We now ice, over all Europe, 
a ſyſtem of ſobriety ſucceeding an habitual ſyſtem of 
drunkenneſs. Drunkenneſs, and a multitude of uſe- 
leſs ſervants, were the luxury of former times. 
Every ſuch revolution may be profited of by an able 
ſtateſman, who muſt ſet a good on one hand, 
while, on the other, he muſt profit of every change of 
taſte, in order to re-eſtabliſh the foreign trade of his 


ſubjects. An example of frugality, in the head of a 


luxurious people, would do infinite harm, were it only 
intended to reform the morals of the rich, without in- 
demnifying the poor for the diminution upon their 
conſumption. Shorts bas; 

At the ſame time, therefore, that luxury comes to 


loſe ground at home, a door muſt be opened, to ſerve 


as an out-let for the work of thoſe hands A 
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be. thereby made idle; aid whneh, CY muſt 
fall into diſtreſs. 


This is no more than the principle before laid down, 
in the fifteenth chapter, reverſed : there we ſaid, that 
when foreign demand begins to decline, domeſtic luxu- 
ry muſt be made to increaſe, in order to ſoften the 
ſhock of the ſudden revolution in favour of the induſ- 
trious. For the fame reaſon here we ſay, that foreign 
trade muſt be opened upon every diminution of do- 
meſtic luxury. | 

How few Princes do we find either frugal or eg 
nificent from political conſiderations ! And, this being 
the caſe, is it not neceſſary to lay before them the na- 

tural conſequences of the one and the other ? And it is 
ſtill more neceſſary to point out the methods to be 
taken in order to avoid the i inconveniences which nity 
proceed from either. 

Under a prodigal adminiſtration, the number of 
ap will increaſe. The ſtateſman therefore ſhould 

eep a watchful eye upon the wp op Fr of 23 
Under a frugal reign, numbers will 
ſtateſman does not open every channel —— —— 
ry off the ſuperfluous productions of induſtry. Here 
is the reaſon : a diminution of expence at home, is a 
diminution of employment; and this again implies a 
diminution of — 4 ; becauſe it interrupts the circu- 
lation of the ſubſiſtence which made them live; but if 
employment is ſent far from abroad, the nation will 
preſerve its 10 and the ſavings of the Prince may 
be compe men the balance rr in from 
ſtrangers. 
Theſe topics are delivered only as hints : and the 
amplification of them might not improperly have a 
place here; but I expect to bring them in elſewhere to 
greater advantage, after examining the princi — of 
taxation, and pointing out _ which direct 
e en of. public e 
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HE Waldhbeiin of relations berween the. ſeveral 
parts of political oeconomy me to a fre- 

you Ereßsel of principles. [ e 
judge whether ſuch relations be ſuperſluous, or neceſſa- 
ry, but by the tendency they have to give me a more 
diſtin view: of my fubjeRt. - This is the caſe when the 
ſame principles are __ to different ere 
circumſtances. 
| Almoſt every thing to be ſa an thee mere. 
ed in the title of this chapter, been taken notice of 
elſewhere 3. and my preſent intention is only to lay to- 
gether ideas which appear ſcattered, becauſe they have 
been dremel . e a dpprne reinen to other 
matten. 

The rnethods of — the price ol ee 
ſo as to render them exportable, are of two kinds. 

The firſt, ſuch as proceed from a good adminiſtra- 
tion, and which bring down prices within 8 m 
in conſequence of natural cauſes. 

The ſecond, ſuch as; opergte only upon he part 
which comes to be exported, an conſequange;of a pro- 
* ap 8 of public money.” 

have not yet inquired into the methods of 
— a public fund, it would, I think, be con- 


trary to order to enter on the diſpoſal of it, for 


bringing down the price. of manufactures. This 
operation will oome in more naturally after wards, and 
the general diſtinction here mentioned, is only in- 
troduoed by the by, that my readers 1.5 retain it, 
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The end propoſed is to lower the price of manufac- 
tures, ſo that they may be exported. The firſt thing 
therefore to be known, | is the cauſe from whence it hap- 

that certain manufactures cannot be furniſhed at 
— A Sub 3. countries z — how to 
Wt remedy for lowering the price of them, 
he aber Peng — that i is, of relatively 
gh to what they are found to be in other nations, are 
* to four heads; which I ſhall lay down in their 
order, and then point out the methods of W N 
them likewiſe, in their order. 

1. The conſolidation of high profits with the real 
value of the manufacture. This cauſe operates in 
countries where luxury has gained and when 
domeſtic competition has called off too many of the 
hands, which were formerly content to ſerve at a low 
price, and for ſmall gains. 

2do, The riſe in the price of articles of the firſt ne- 
ceſſity. This cauſe operates when the progreſs of in- 
duſtry has been more rapid than that of agriculture, 
The progreſs of induſtry we have ſhewn neceſſarily im- 
plies an augmentation of «/efu inhabitants -; and as 
| theſe have commonly wherewithal to purchaſe ſubſiſt- 
ence, the moment their numbers ſw — 9 
portion of the quanti DE 
above what is found in the markets 


raiſe the price of it. Here then let it be by 
the by, that what raiſes the price of ſubſiſtence is the 
augmentation of the numbers of uſeful inhabitants, that 
is, of ſuch as are eaſy in their circumſtances. Let the 
wretched be ever ſo many, let the vicious procreation 
go on ever fo far, ſuch inhabitants will have little effect 
- * 1 — but a very great one in increafing mi- 
roof of this is to be met with in many pro- 
2 — the number of poor is great, and 
| where at the fame time the price of aries is very 
* e eee 
r of the induſtrious being got together, do not ooca- 
ſion an immediate riſe on moſt of the articles of ſub- 


ſiſtence. 
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30. The i ſight ofa the 
This precauti 
frugal and laborious Let them 


ſelves of every fup uirys lee them be ever Þ diligent 
and ingenious; let every circumſtance be improved 
the ſtateſman to —— 
teign trade; the advantage of climate and ſituation — 
give ſuch a ſuperiority to the people of another eoun 
as to render a direct competition with them impoſſibſe. 

4. The ſuperior — nations in work- 
ing up their manufactures, knowledge in the ſci- 
ence of trade, the ad they have in turning their 
money to account in the intervals of their on direct 
circulation, the ſuperior abilities of their ſtateſman, the 
application of their money, in one word, the 
perfection of their oeconom y 

Before — TT removing theſe ſe- 
veral inconveniencies, I muſt obſerve, that as we are at 
preſent treating of the relatis height of the price of ma- 

nufactures, a competition between nations is conſtant- 
ly implied. It hang, ot a ſtateſman to be 
principally attentive to the riſe ices. The term 
competition is relative — and . — idea of emu- 
_ between two to compaſs the ſame 
end. I muſt therefore di — 2 os 
vours which a nation — 5 to — a ſuperiority alrea- 
dy got, and thoſe of another which ſtrives to get the 
better of ĩit. The firſt I ſhall call a competition to re- 
tain; the ſecond, a competition to arqure. 

The firſt three heads repreſent the inconvenienc} 
to which the tors to retain are liable; and tt 
fourth comprehends —— "ng itors to 
acquire are moſt commonly 

Having digeſted our ſub __ — order, I ſhall run 
through the a> rar which ſeverally influence the re- 
moving of every inconvenience, whether incident to a 
nation whoſe foreign trade is already well eſtabliſhed, 
or to another naturally calculated for entring into a 
competition for the acquiſition of it. 

In propoſing a remedy for the particular cauſes of 
augmentation ny #55 ſet down, we muſt ſuppoſe every 

one 
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one entirely ſimple, and uncompounded with the others ; 
a thing which in fact ſeldom Happens. This I do for 
the ſake of diſtinctneſs; and the principal difficulty in 
practice is to combine the remedies in proportion to the 
complication of the diſeaſe. I now come to the firſt of 
the four cauſes. of high prices, to wit; - conſolidated 
rnb 2 | (14 o 20s | 
| "The whole doctrine of theſe has been abundantly ſet 
forth in the 10th chapter. We there explained the na- 
ture of them, ſhewed how the ſubverſion of the balance, 
5 long preponderancy of the ſcale of demand, had 
effect of conſolidating profits in a country of lux- 
ury; and obſerved, that the reducing them to the pro- 
ſtandard could never fail of bringing thoſe who had 
enjoyed them, into diſtreſs: | | 


he queſtion here is to reduce them, when foreign 
trade cannot otherwiſe be retained, let the conſequences 
be ever ſo hurtful to certain individuals. When the 
well being of a nation comes in n with a tem- 
porary inconvenience to ſome of the inhabitants, the 
— good muſt be preferred to particular con- 

derations. : ie ie 
I have obſerved above, that domeſtic luxury, by of- 
fering high prices upon certain ſpecies of induſtry, calls 
off many hands emiployed to ſupply the atticles of ex- 
portation, upon which profits are generally very mo- 
derate. The firſt natural and immediate effect of this, 
is, to diminiſh the hands employed in furniſhing the 
foreign demand; conſequently, to diminifh the ſupply z 
conſequently, to occaſton a imple competition on the fide 
of the ſtrangers, who are the purchaſers; conſequent- 
ly, to augment profits, until by their riſe and conſoli- 
dation the market 1s deſerted. wit 
The very progreſs here laid down, points out ther 
medy. The number of hands employed in theſe par- 
ticular branches muſt be multiplied ; and if the luxu- 
rious taſte and wealth of the country prevent any one 
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of induſtry lucrative to the nation, but ungratefu 
thoſe who exerciſe it, the ſtateſman muſt collect the 
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who can do better, from betaking himſelf to a ſpecies 
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them to this employment, under the beſt regulations 
pal for ſaving every article of unneceſſary expence ; 

e likewiſe may be employed occaſionally thoſe 
above mentioned, whom the change of ns $ may 
have caſt out of employment, until they can be better 


vided for. This 1s alſo an outlet for foundlings, 


nce many of thoſe who work for foreign exportation, 
are juſtly to be ranked in the loweſt claſſes of the peo- 


- and 1n the firſt book we ed, that every one. 
pe 46s pr — 


ught up at the expence of ity, ſhould be 
thrown in for recruiting theſe claſſes, which can with 
greateſt difficulty ſupport their own tion, 


Here let me obſerve, . that although it be true in ge- 
neral, that the greateſt pore of exportable manufactures 
do yield but very middling profits, from the extenſion 
of induſtry in different countries, yet ſundry exceptions 
may be found ; eſpecially in nations renowned for their 
elegance of taſte. But bow quickly do we ſee theſe 
lucrative branches of foreign trade cut off, from the 
very inconvenience we here ſeek a remedy for. The 


reaſon is plain. When U demand ſuch manu- 
int 


factures, they only ſhare inſtruments of foreign. 
luxury, which bring every where conſiderable profits 
to the manufacturer. Theſe high profits eaſily eſta- 
bliſh a rivalſhip in favour of the nation to whom 
are ſupplied ; ee a hint is ſufficient to enable ſu 
as exerciſe a ſimilar profeſſion in that country, to ſup- 
ply their own inhabitants. This being the caſe, an 
able ſtateſman ſhould be conſtantly attentive to every 
growing taſte in foreign nations for the inventions of 
is people; and ſo ſoon as his luxurious workmen have 
ſet any one on foot, he may throw that branch into the 
hands of the moſt frugal, in order to ſupport it, and 
give them ſuch encouragement as to prevent, at leaſt, 
the rivalſhip of thoſe ſtraagers who are accuſtomed to 
work for large profits. This is one method of turning 


a branch of luxury into an article of foreign trade, Let 


me illuſtrate this by an example. 
What 
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children of the wretched into workhouſes, and breed 


o 
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What great advantages do not the French reap from | 
the exportation of their modes? But we quickly find | 

their varniſhes, gauzes, ribbands, and colfichets, imi- 
tated by other nations, for no other reaſon but becauſe | 
of the large, or at leaſt conſolidated profits enjoyed by 
the French workmen themſelves, who, fertile in new | 
inventions, and ſupported by their reputation for ele- 
gance of dreſs,” have got into poſſeſſion of the right of | 
| 


preſcribing to all Europe = ſtandard of taſte in 1 
des of mere ſuperfluity. ar cons be 
manent prerogative; and that elegant by 
long ſetting the example, and determining Fe ſtan- 
dard of refinement in ſome luxurious 6. Me will at | 
laſt inſpire a ſimilar taſte into their ſcholars who 
will thereby be enabled to ſupplant thern. Where- 
as were they careful to fupply all their inventions at 
the loweſt prices r. they would ever continue to 
be the only furni 
The method therefore of reducing conſolidated 
ts, whether upon articles of exportation, or 
we conſumption, is to increaſe the number of 
hands employed in ſupplying them; and the more 
Cover © this revolution is made to take place, the 
er inconveniencies will reſult to thoſe. who' will 
be forced to renounce them. 
A country which has an —_— wt Fore 
great opportunities of extendin 
(ſuch as I ſuppoſed the preſent 1 
to be) may, under a good adminiftration, find the 
| mos of luxury very compatible with the prof- 
rity of her foreign trade; becauſe inhabitants 
may be multiplied at diſcretion. But ſo ſoon as 
ſubſiſtence becomes hard to be obtained, this ex- 
pedient is cut off. A ſtateſman muſt then make 
the beſt of the inhabitants he has, luxury muſt 
ſuffer a check; and thoſe who are employed in 
ſupplying home conſumption at high prices, muſt 
be made to reduce their conſolidated profits, in 0 
order to bring the total amount of their manufac- is 
4 * tures te 
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rures within ſuch bounds as to make them vendible in 


foreign markets. | 2 
If manufacturers become luxurious in their way of 
living, it muſt from their extraordinary profits. 


Theſe they may ſtill continue to have, as long as the 
produce of their work is conſumed at home. But no 
merchant will pretend to fell it out of the country; 
becauſe, in this caſe, he will find the labour of other 
people who are leſs luxurious, and conſequently work 
cheaper in competition with him. 

To re-eſtabliſh then the foreign trade, theſe conſo- 


lidated profits muſt be put an end to, by attacking 


luxury when circumſtances render an augmentation 
** inconvenient, and prices will fall of courſe. 

his will occaſion great complaints among all forts 
of tradeſmen. The cry will be, that trade is ruined, 


manufacturers are ſtarving 


, and the ſtate is undone : 
but the truth will be, that manufacturers will, by their 
labour, in to enrich their own nation, at ex- 
pence of all thoſe who trade with her, inſtead of being 
enriched at the of their own countrymen; 
and only by a revolution in the balance of wealth at 
e. | 

It will prove very diſc ing to any ſtateſman to 
attempt a ſudden reform of this abuſe of conſolidated 
profits, when he is obliged to attack the luxury of his 
own le. The beſt oy therefore 1s to prevent 
matters from coming to ſuch a paſs, as to demand fo 
dangerous and difficult a remedy. | 

There is hardly a poſſibility of changing the man- 


ners of a people, but by a proper attention to the edu- 


cation of the youth. All methods, therefore, ſhould 
be fallen upon to ſupply manufactures with new hands; 
and left the corruption of example ſhould get the bet- 
ter of all precautions, the ſeat of manufactures might 
be changed; eſpecially when they are found in great 
and ppi 2s cities, where living is dear: in this caſe, 
others ſhould be erected in the provinces where living 
is cheap. The ſtate muſt encourage theſe new under- 
takings, num! children muſt be taken in, in or- 
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der to be bred early to ny and frugality this 
ain will encourage people to marry and propagate, 
4 it will contribute race diſcharging them * 
load of a numerous family. If ſuch a plan as this be 
followed, how inconſiderable will the number of poor 
ple become in a little time; and as it will inſenſibl 
multiply the uſeful inhabitants, out of that youth which 
recruited and ſupported the numbers of the poor, ſo 
the taxes appropriated for the relief of poverty may be 
wholl) applied, in order to prevent it. | 1] 
Laws of naturalization have been often propoſed in 
a nation where conſolidated profits have occaſioned 
the inconveniencies for which we have here been pro- 
poſing a remedy. By this expedient many flatter 
themſelves to draw induſtrious ſtrangers into the coun- 
try, who being accuſtomed to live more frugally, and 
upon leſs profits, may, by their example and competi- 
tion, beat down the price of work among the inha- 


bitants. 


Several circumſtances concur to defeat the ſucceſs 
of this ſcheme. The firſt is, that conſolidated profits 
are not the only inconvenience to be removed: there 
is alſo a complication of high prices upon many neceſ- 
faries. The ſecond, as no real change is ſuppoſed to 
be made within the country, either as to the increaſe 
of ſubſiſtence, or the regulation of its price, or manner 
of living, theſe ſtrangers, who, as ſuch, muſt be ex- 
poſed to extraordinary expence, are not able to ſubſiſt, 
nor conſequently to work ſo cheap as they did at home. 
Beſides, what can be ſuppoſed to be their motive of 
coming, if it be not to have higher wages, and to live 
better ? | | | 

Here then is a nation ſending for ſtrangers, in order 
that they may work cheaper ; and ſtrangers flocking 
into the country in hopes of ſelling their work dearer. 
This is juſt the caſe with two friends who are about 
making a bargain ; the ſeller imagines that bis friend 
will not grudge a good price. The buyer gather 
hand, flatters himſelf that his friend wilt 16@ &©& him 
cheaper than to another. This ſeldom fails to prodtice 
diſcontent on both ſides. 

Beſides, 
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Beſides, unleſs the quantity of food be increaſed, if 
ſtrangers are imported to eat part of it, natives muſt 
in ſome degree ſtarve ; and if you augment the quan- 
tity of food, and keep it at a little lower price than in 
neighbouring nations, your own inhabitants will mul- 


tiply ; the ſtate may take great numbers of them into 


their ſervice when young; they ſoon come to be able 


. 10 do ſomething in the manufacturing way; they may 


be bound for a number of years, ſufficient to indemni- 
fy the public for the firſt expence ; and the encou- 
ragement alone of having bread cheaper than elſewhere, 
will bring you as many ſtrangers as you incline to re- 
ceive, provided a continual ſupply of food can be pro- 
cured in proportion to the increale of the people. 

But I imagine that it is always better for a ſtate to 
multiply by means of its own inhabitants, than by that 
of ſtrangers ; for many reaſons which to me appear 
obvious. 1 | | | 

We come now to the ſecond cauſe of high prices, 
to wit, a riſe in the value of the articles of the firſt ne- 
ceſſity, which we have ſaid proceeds from the progreſs 
of induſtry having outſtripped-the progreſs of agricul- 
ture. Let me ſet this idea in a clearer light; for here 
it is ſhut up in too general terms to be rightly viewed 
on all ſides. Witt? 

The idea of inhabitants being multiplied beyond 
the proportion of ſubſiſtence, ſeems to imply that there 
are too many already ; and the demand for their in- 
duſtry having been the cauſe of their multiplication; 
proves that 3 there were too few. Add to this, 
that if, notwithſtanding the riſe upon the price of work 
proceeding from the ſcarcity of ſubſiſtence, the ſcale 
of home demand 1s found to preponderate, at the ex- 
pence of foreign. trade, this circumſtance proves fur · 


29t 


ther, that however the inhabitants may be already mule 


tiplied above the proportion of ſubſiſtence, their num- 
bers are ſtill too few for what is demanded of them at 
home; and for what is required of them towards pro- 
moting the proſperity of their country, in ſupporting 
their trade abroac. 
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make u 


From this expoſition of the matter, the remedy ap- 


evident: both inhabitants and ſubſiſtence muſt 


augmented, The queſtion comes to be, in what 
manner, and with what precautions, muſt theſe 
rations be performed ? | 

Inhabitants are multiplied by reducing the price of 

ſubſiſtence, to the value which demand has fixed upon 


the work of thoſe who are to conſume it. This is on- 


ly to be accompliſhed- by augmenting the quantity, by 
importation from foreign parts, when the country can- 
not be made to produce more of itſelf. | 
Hers the interpoſition of a ſtateſman is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary: ſince great loſs may often be incurred by 
bringing down the price of grain in a year of ſcarcity. 
Premiums, therefore, muſt be given upon importati- 
on, until a plan can be executed for the extending of 
agriculture; of which in another place. This muſt 
be gone about with the greateſt circumſpection; fot 
if grain be thereby made to fall too low, you ruin the 
landed intereſt, and although (as we have ſaid above) 
all things ſoon become balanced in a trading nation, 
et ſudden and violent revolutions, ſuch as this muſt 
buy are always to be apprehended. They are ever 
1 * and the ſpirit of every claſs of inhabitants 
mult be kept up. T 
By a diſcredit caſt upon any branch of induſtry, the 


hands employed in it may be made to abandon it, to 


the great detriment of the whole. This will infallibly 
happen, when violent tranſitions do not proceed from 
natural cauſes, as in the example here before us, when 
the price of grain is ſuppoſed to be brought down, 
from the increaſe of its quantity by importation, and 
not by plenty. Becauſe, upon the falling of the mar- 
ket by re the poor farmer has nothing to 

r the low price he gets for his grain; where- 
as, when it proceeds from plenty, he has an additio- 


nal quantity. 


In years, therefore, of general ſcarcity, a ſtateſman 
ſhould not, by premiums given, reduce the price of 
grain, but in a reciprocal proportion to the un 
wanted: 
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wanted: that is to ſay, the more grain is wanted, the 
les the price ſhould be diminifhed. Qt for | 
It may appear a very extenſive proj an 
—— to undertake to keep — the * 
grain, in years of general ſcarcity. I allow it to be 
litically 1 ble to keep prices low ; becauſe if all 
. together, the produce of the whole is 
conſumed one year with another, by the inhabitants ; 
and in a year when there is a ſcarcity, it would 
be very hard, if not impoſſible, (without having pre- 
viouſly eſtabliſhed a plan for this purpoſe) to make 
nation live in plenty while others are ſtarving, 
therefore that is propoſed, is to keep the prices of grain 
in as juſt a proportion as poſſible to the plenty of the 


ear. 

5 Now if a government does not interpoſe, this never 
is the caſe. I ſhall ſuppoſe the inhabitants of a country 
to conſume, in a year of moderate plenty ſix millions 
of quarters of grain; if in a year of ſcarcity it ſhall be 
found, that one million of quarters, or indeed a far 
leſs quantity, be wanting, the five millions of quarters 
produced, will riſe in their price to perhaps double the 
ordinary value, inſtead of being increaſed only by one 
fifth. But if you examine the caſe in countries where 
trade 18 not well eſtabliſhed, as in ſome inland provin- 
ces on the continent it is no extraordinary thing to ſee 
grain bearing three times the price it is worth in ordi- 
nary years of plenty, and yet if in ſuch a year there 
were wanting ſix months 3 for the inhabitants 
of a great kingdom, all the reſt of Europe would per- 
ha dly be able to keep them from ſtarving. 

t 1s the fear of want, and not real want, which 
makes grain riſe to immoderate- prices. Now as this 
pena, — revolution in the riſe of it, does not 
ceed from a natural cauſe, to wit, the degree of ſcar- 
city, but to the avarice and evil deſigns of men who 
hoard it up, it produces as bad conſequences to that 
part of the inhabitants of a country employed in 
manufactures, as the fall of grain would produce 
to the farmers, in caſe the prices ſhould be, by im- 
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portation, brought below the juſt proportion of the 
quantity produced in the nation. 
' Beſides: the importation of grain, there is another 
way of increaſing the quantity of it very conſiderably, 
in ſome countries of Euro 
could not the quantity of food be conſiderably aug- 
mented by a prohibition to make malt liquors, allow. 
ing the importation of wines and brandies; or indeed 
without laying any reſtraint upon the liberty of the in- 
habitants as to malt liquors. I am perſuaded that the 
liberty of importing wines duty free, would, in 9 
on ſcarcity, conſiderably augment the quantity of ſub- 
ence. e 
This is not a proper place to examine the inconveni- 
ence which might reſult to the revenue by ſuch a 
ſcheme; becauſe we are here only talking of thoſe ex- 
3 which might be fallen upon to preſerve a ba- 
ance on foreign trade. An exchequer which is filled 
at the expence of this, will not continue long 1n a flou- 
riſhing condition. 9 
Theſe appear to be the moſt rational temporary ex- 
pedients to diminiſh the price of grain in years of ſcar- 
city; we ſhall afterwards examine the principles upon 
which a plan may be laid down to deſtroy all precari- 
ouſneſs in the price of ſubſiſtence. | 
Precautions of another kind muſt be taken in years 
of plenty; for high prices occaſioned by exportation 
are as hurtful to the poor tradeſman as if they were 
occaſioned by ſcarcity, © And low prices occaſioned by 
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5 ſuperfluity are as hurtful to the poor huſbandman as if 


his crop had failed him. 
A ſtateſman therefore, ſnould be very attentive to 


put the inland trade in grain upon the beſt footing poſ- 


ſible, to prevent the frauds of merchants, and to pro- 
mote an equal diſtribution of food in all corners of the 
country: and by the means of importation and expor- 
tation, according to plenty and ſcarcity, to regulate a 
juſt proportion between the general plentyof the year in 
|, and the price of ſubſiſtence; always obſerving 

| | 1 5 1 to 
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In a year of ſcarcity, 
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to keep it ſomewhat lower at home, than it can be found 
in any rival nation in trade. If this method be well ob- 
ſerved, inhabitants will multiply ; and this is a princi- 
pal ſtep towards reducing the expence of manufactures; 
becauſe you increaſe the number of hands, and conſe- 
quently diminiſh the price of labour. 

Another expedient found to operate moſt admirable 
effects in reducing the price of manufactures (in thoſe 
countries where living 1s rendered dear, by a hurtful 
competition among the inhabitants for the ſubſiſtence 
produced) is the invention and introduction of ma- 
chines. We have, in a former chapter, anſwered the 
principal objections which have been made againſt 
them, in countries where the numbers of the idle, or 


trifling induſtrious, are fo great, that every expedient 


which can abridge labour, 1s looked upon as a ſcheme 
for ſtarving the poor. There is no ſolidity in this ob- 
jection; and if there were, we are not at preſent in 
queſt of plans for feeding the poor ; but for accumu- 
lating the wealth of a trading nation, by enabling the 
. to feed themſelves at the expence of fo- 
reigners. The introduction of machines is found to 
reduce prices in a ſurprizing manner. And if they 
have the effect of taking bread from hundreds, former- 
ly employed in performing their ſimple operations, 


they have that alſo of giving bread to thouſands, by ex- 


tending numberleſs branches of ingenuity, which, with- 
out the machines, would have remained circumſcribed 
within very narrow limits. What progreſs has not 
building made within theſe hundred years? Who 
doubts that the conveniency of great iron works, and 
ſaw mills, prompts many to build ? And this taſte 
has greatly contributed to increaſe, not diminiſh, the 
number both of ſmiths and carpenters, as well as to 
extend navigation. I ſhall only add in favour of ſuch 


expedients, that experience ſhews the advantage gain- - 


ed by certain machines, is more than enough to com- 
penſate every inconvenience ariſing from conſoidated 
profits, and expenſive living ; and that the firſt invent- 
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ors gain thereby a ſuperiority which nothing but adopt- 
ing the ſame invention can counterbalance. 
The third cauſe of high prices we have ſaid to be ow- 
ing to the natural advantages which neighbouring na- 
tions reap from their climate, ſoil, or ſituation. 
Here no riſe of prices is e pe EY 
queſtion, they are only ſuppoſed to have become rela- 
tively high by the opportunity other nations have had 
to furniſh the ſame articles at a lower rate, in conſe- 
| quence of their natural advant 
There are two expedients to be uſed, in order to de- 
feat the bad effects of a competition which cannot be 
got the better of in the ordinary way. The firſt to be 
made uſe of, is, to aſſiſt the branches in diſtreſs with the 
public money. The other is patience, and perſeverance 
in irugality, as has been already obſerved. A ſhort ex- 
ample of the firſt will be ſufficient in this place to make 
the thing fully underſtood. I have already ſaid, that I 
purpoſely poſtpone an ample difſcrtation upon the prin- 
ciples which influence ſuch operations. | 
Let me ſuppoſe a nation, accuſtomed to export to 
the value of a million ſterling of fiſh "_y year, under- 
fold in this article by another which has found a fiſhery 
on its own coaſts, ſo abundant as to enable it to under- 
ſell the firſt by 20 per cent. This being the caſe, the 
ſtateſman may buy up all the fiſh of his ſubjects, and 
underſell his competitors at every foreign market, at the 
loſs of perhaps 250,000/, What is the conſequence ? 
That the million he paid for the fiſh remains at home, 
and that 950,000. comes in from abroad for the price 
of them. How is the 250,000!/. to be made up? By 
a general impoſition upon all the inhabitants. This 
returns into the public coffers, and all ſtands as it was. 
If this expedient be not followed, what are the conſe- 
uences ? That thoſe employed in the fiſhery are 
orced to ſtarve ; 3 LT taken either remain 
upon hand, or 1 proprietors, at a great 
loſs; theſe are undone, — . for the 1 
loſes the acquiſition of 7 50,0008, a year. _ 
0 
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To abridge this operation, premiums are given up- 
on exportation, which comes to the ſame og, and 
is a refinement on the application of this very princi- 


ple; but premiums are often abuſed. It belongs to 


the department of the coercive power of government 
to put a ſtop to ſuch abuſe. All I ſhall ſay upon the 


matter is, that if there be crimes called high treaſon, 


which are puniſhed with greater ſeverity than high- 
way robbery, and aſſaſſination, I ſhould be apt (were 
Ia ſtateſman) to put at the head of that bloody liſt, 
every attempt to defeat the application of public mo- 


ney, for the purpoſes here mentioned. The multi- 


icity of frauds alone, diſcourages a wiſe government 
rom 1. ling upon this principle, and diſappoints 
the ſcheme. If orere puniſhment can in its turn put 
a 2 to frauds, I believe it will be thought very well 

plied. 
While a ſtateſman is thus defending the foreign 
trade of his country, by an extraordinary tion 
performed upon the circulation of its wealth, he muſt 
at the ſame time employ the ſecond expedient with 
equal addreſs, He muſt be attentive to ſupport ſo- 
briety at home, and wait patiently until abuſes among 
his neighbours ſhall produce ſome of the inconvenien- 
cies we have already mentioned. So ſoon as this 
comes to be the caſe, he has gained his point ; the 
premiums then may ceaſe ; the public money may be 
turned into another channel ; or the tax may be ſup- 
preſſed altogether, according as circumſtances may 
require, 

FF a A te ment and 
diſcretion is uſed in ſuch operations, the leſs jealouſy 
will be conceived by other rival nations. And as we 


are propoſing this plan for a ſtate already in poſſeſſion 


of a branch of foreign trade, ready to be diſputed 
by others, having ſuperior natural advantages, it is to 
be ſuppoſed that the weight of money, at leaſt, is on 
her ſide; This, if rightly employed, will prove an 
advantage, more than equal to any thing which can be 
brought againſt it : and if ſuch an operation comes to 
raiſe the indignation of her rival, it will, on the other 


* 
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hand, reconcile the favour of every neutral ſtate, who | 
will find a palpable benefit from the competition, and 
will never fail giving their money to thoſe who ſell the | 
Cheapeſt. In a word, no private trader can ſtand in 
competition with a nation's wealth. Premiums are an 
engine in commerce, which nothing can reſiſt but a | 
ſimilar operation. | | 
Hitherto we have been propoſing methods for re- 
moving the inconveniencies which accompany wealth 
and ſuperiority, and for preſerving the advantages 
which reſult from foreign trade already eſtabliſhed : 
we muſt now change ſides, and adopt the intereſt of 
thoſe nations who labour under the weight of a heavy 
competition with their rich neighbours, verſed in com- 
merce, dexterous in every art and manufacture, and 
conducted by a ſtateſman of ſuperior abilities, who 
+ ſets all engines to work, in order to make the moſt of 
every favourable circumſtance. 
It is no eaſy matter for a ſtate unacquainted with 
trade and induſtry, even to form a diſtant proſpect of 
rivalſhip with ſuch a nation, while the abuſes attend- 
ing upon their wealth are not ſuppoſed to have cre 
in among them. Conſequently, it would be the dieb 
eſt imprudence to attempt (at firſt ſetting out) any 
thing that could excite their jealouſy. 
he firſt thing to be inquired into, is the ſtate of 
natural advantages. If any branch of natural pro- 
duce, ſuch as grain, cattle, wines, fruits, timber, or 
the like, are here found of fo great importance to the 
rival nation, that they will purchaſe them with mo- 
ney, not with an exchange of their manufactures, ſuch 
branches of trade may be kept open with them. If 
none ſuch can be found, the firſt ſtep is to cut off all 
communication of trade by exchange with ſuch a peo- 
ple ; and to apply cloſely to the ſupply of every want 
at home, without having recourſe to foreigners. 
So foon as theſe wants begin to be ſupplied, and that 
a ſurplus is found, other nations muſt be ſought for, 
who enjoy leſs advantages ; and trade may be carried 
on with them in a ſubaltern way. People here muſt 
glean before they can expect to reap. But by glean- 


ing 
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ing every year they will add to their ſtock of wealth, 
and the more it is made ſubſervient to public uſes, the 
faſter it will increaſe. 

The beginners will have certain advantages inſepa- 
rable from their infant ſtate ; to wit, a ſeries of aug- 
mentations of all kinds, of which we have fo frequent- 
ly made mention. If theſe can be preſerved in an 
equable progreſſion ; if the balance of work and de- 
mand, and that of population and agriculture, can be 
kept in a gentle vibration, by alternate augmentations ; 
and if a plan of oeconomy, equally good with that of 
the rivals, be ſet on foot and purſued ; time will bring 
every natural advantage of climate, foil, ſituation, and 


extent, to work their full effects; and in the end they 


will decide the ſuperiority, + | 
[ ſhall now conclude my chapter, with ſome obſer- 
vations on the difference between theory and practice, 
ſo far as regards the preſent ſubject. | 
In theory, we have conſidered every one of the 
cauſes which produce high prices, and prevent ex- 
portation, as ſimple and uncompounded : in practice 
they are ſeldom ever ſo, This circumſtance” makes 
the remedies difficult, and ſometimes dangerous. 
Difficult from the complication of the diſeaſe ; dange- 
rous, becauſe the remedy againſt conſolidated profits 
will do infinite harm, if applied to remove that which 
proceeds from dear ſubſiſtence, as has been faid. 
Another great difference between theory and prac- 


tice occurs in the fourth caſe ; where we ſuppoſe a na- 


tion unacquainted with trade, to ſet out upon a com- 
p with thoſe who are in poſſeſſion of it. When 

examine the ſituation of ſome countries of Europe 
(Spain perhaps) to which the application of theſe prin- 
ciples may be made, I find that it is preciſely in ſuch 
nations, where the other diſadvantages of conſolidated 
profits, and even the high prices of living, are carried 
to the greateſt height; and that the only thing which 
keeps one ſhilling of ſpecie among them, is the infinite 
advantage they draw from the mines, and from the 
ale of their pure and unmanufactured natural pro- 
5 ductions, 
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ductions, added to their ſimplicity of life, occaſioned 
by the wretchedneſs of the lower claſſes, which alone 
prevents theſe alſo from conſuming foreign commodi- 


ties. Were muy in theſe countries as equally diſ- 
e 


tributed as in thoſe of trade and induſtry, it would 
quickly be exported. Every one would extend his 
conſumption of foreign commodities, and the wealth 
would diſappear. But this is not the caſe; the rich 
keep their money in their coffers; becauſe lending at 
intereſt, there, is very wiſely laid under numberleſs 
obſtructions. The vice, therefore, is not that the 
lending of money at intereſt is forbid, but that the 
people are not put in a ſituation to have any preſſing 
occaſion for it, as a means of advancing their induſtry. 
Were they taught to ſupply their own wants, the ſtate 
* encourage circulation by loan; but as they run 
to ſtrangers for that ſupply, money, is better locked 

u 


5 a right uſe and application of theſe general 
principles, according to the different combinations of 
circumſtances, in a nation whoſe principal object is an 
extenſive and profitable foreign trade, I imagine a 
ſtateſman may both eſtabliſh and preſerve, for a very 
long time, a great ſuperiority in point of commerce; 
provided peace can be preſerved: for in time of war, 
every populous nation, if great and extended, will find 
ſuch difficulties in procuring food, and ſuch numbers 
of hands to maintain, that what formerly made its 
greatnels, will haſten its ruin. 
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C H A P. XIX. 


i 


Of infant, foreign; and inland Trade, with reſpect to the 


ſeveral Principles whith influence them. 


HAVE always found the geography of a country 
eaſier to retain, from the inſpection of maps, after 
travelling over the regions there repreſented, than 
before; as moſt prefaces are beſt underſtood, after 
reading the book, which they are calculated to intro- 
duce. I intend this as an apology for preſenting my 


readers with a chapter of diſtribution in the middle of 


my ſubject. | 
My intention, at preſent, is to take a view of the 


| whole region of trade, divided into its different diſ- 


tricts, in order to point out a ruling principle in each, 
from which every other muſt naturally flow, or may 
be deduced by an eaſy reaſoning. Theſe I ſhall lay 
before my reader, that from them he may diſtribute 
his ideas in the fame order I have done, Hence the 
terms I ſhall be obliged to uſe will be rendered more 
adequate, in expreſſing the combinations I may have 
occaſion to convey by them. 

I divide trade into infant, foreign, and inland. 

Img. Infant trade, taken in a general ACC} tation, 
may be underſtood to be that ſpecies, which — for 
its object the ſupplying the neceſſities of the inhabitants 
of a country; becauſe it is commonly antecedent to 
the ſupplying the wants of ſtrangers. This ſpecies has 
been known in all ages, and in all countries, in a leſs, 


or greater degree, in proportion to the multiplication 


of the wants of mankind, and in proportion to the 
numbers of thoſe who depend on their ingenuity for 
procuring ſubſiſtence. 

The general principles which direct a ſtateſman in 


302 


the proper encouragement of this commerce, relate to | 


two objects. 
i. To 
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1. To promote the eaſe and happineſs of the high- 
er claſſes in making their wealth ſubſervient to their 
wants and inclinations. ; | 

2. To promote the eaſe and happineſs of the lower 
claſſes, by turning their natural faculties to an infalli- 
ble means of relieving their neceſſities. ., 

This communicates the idea of a free ſociety; be- 
cauſe it implies the circulation of a real equivalent for 
every ſervice ; to acquire which, mankind ſubmit with 
pleaſure to the hardeſt labour. rde 88 

In the firſt book, I had little occaſion to conſider 
trade under different denominations; or as influenced 
by any other principle than that of promoting the mul- 
tiplication of mankind, and the extenſion; of agricul- 
ture, 7 drawing the wealth of the rich into the hands of 
the induſtrious. This. operation, when carried no 
further, is a true repreſentation of infant trade. 

But now I muſt ſet the matter in a new light; and 
conſider this infant trade as a baſis for eſtabliſhing a 
foreign commerce. In itſelf it is only a means of 
gratifying the deſires of thoſe who have the equivalent; 
and of providing it for thoſe who have it not. We 
are next to examine how, by the care of a ſtateſman, 
it may prove a method whereby one ſociety may be 

ut in a ſituation to acquire a ſuperiority over others ; 
us diminiſhing, on one hand, the quantity they have 
of that general equivalent, and by increaſing, on the 
other, the abſolute quantity of it at home; in ſuch a 
manner as not only to promote the circulation of that 
part of it which is neceſſary to ſupply the wants of all 
the citizens: but by a ſurplus of it, to render other 
nations dependent upon them, in moſt operations of 
their political oeconomy. © | | 

The ſtateſman who reſolves to improve this infant 
trade into foreign commerce, muſt examine the wants 
of other nations, and conſider the productions of his 
own country. He muſt then determine, what kinds 
of manufactures are beſt adapted for ſupplying the 
firſt, and for conſuming the latter. He muſt intro- 


duce the uſe of ſueh manufactures among his ſubjects þ 
an 
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and endeavour to extend his population, and his agri- 
culture, by encouragements given to theſe new 
branches of conſumption. He muſt provide his people 
with the beſt maſters ; he muſt ſupply them * 
ry uſeful machine; and above all, he muſt relieve 
them of their work, when home- demand is not ſuffi- 
cient for the conſumption of it. 

A conſiderable time muſt of neceſſity be required to 
bring a people to a dexterity in manufactures. The 
branches of theſe are many ; and every one requires a 
particular flight of hand, and a particular maſter, to 
point out the rudiments of the art. People do not 
perceive this inconveniency, in countries where they 
are already introduced; and many a projector has 
been ruined for want of attention to it. | 

In the more ſimple operations of manufacturing, 
where apprenticeſhips are not in uſe, every one teach- 
es another. The new beginners are put among a 
number who are already perfect: all the inſtruct ions 
they get, is, do as you fee others do before you. This is 
an advantage which an eſtabliſhed induſtry has over 
another newly ſet on foot; and this J apprehend to 
be the reaſon why we ſee certain manufactures, after 
remaining long in a ſtate of infancy, make in a few 
years a moſt aſtoniſhing progreſs. What loſs muſt 
be at firſt incurred! what numbers of aſpiring geniuſ- 
es overpowered by unſucceſsful beginnings, when a 
ſtateſman does not concern himſelf in the operation! 
f he aſſiſts his ſubjects, by a prohibition upon foreign 
work, how often do we ſee this expedient become a 
means of extending the moſt extravagant profits? Be- 
cauſe he neglects, at the ſame time, to extend the 
manufacture by multiplying the hands employed in it. 
| allow, that as long as the gates of a kingdom are 
kept ſhut, and that' no foreign communication is 
permitted, large profits do little harm ; and tend to 
promote dexterity and refinement. This is a very 
good method for laying a foundation for manufac- 
tures ; but fo ſoon as the dexterity has been ſufficiently 
encouraged, and that abundance of excellent maſters 
are provided, then the ſtateſman ought to multiply 5 

| | number 
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number of ſcholars; and a new generation muſt be 
brought up in frugality, and in the enjoyment of the 
moſt moderate profits, in order to carry the plan into 
execution. CE 

The ruling principle, therefore, which ought to di- 
rect a ſtateſman in this firſt ſpecies of trade, is to en- 
courage the manufacturing of every branch of natural 
productions, by extending the home-conſumption of 
them; by excluding all competition with ſtrangers ; 
by permitting the riſe of profits, ſo far as to promote 
dexterity and emulation in invention and umprove- 
ment ; by relieving the induſtrious of their work, as 
often as demand for it falls ſhort. And until it can 
be exported to erg. it may be exported with 
loſs, at the expence of the 3 To ſpare no ex- 
pence in procuring the ableſt maſters in every branch 
of induſtry, nor any coſt in making the firſt eſtabliſh- 
ments ; providing machines, and every other thin 
neceſſary or uſeful to make the undertaking ſu 
To keep conftantly an eye upon the profits made in 
every branch of induſtry; and ſo ſoon as he finds, 
that the real value of the manufacture comes ſo low as 
to render it exportable, to employ the hands, as above, 
and to put an end to theſe — he had permitted on- 
1 as a means of bringing the manufacture to its per- 

ection. In proportion as the prices of every ſpecies 

of induſtry are brought down to the ſtandard of ex- 

rtation, in ſuch proportion does this ſpecies of trade 
oſe its original character, and adopt the ſecond. 

2do. Foreign trade has been explained ſufficiently : 
the ruling principles of which are to baniſh luxury; 
to encourage frugality ; to fix the loweſt ſtandard of 
prices poſſible ; and to watch, with the greateſt atten- 
tion, over the vibrations of the balance between work 
and demand. While this is preſerved, no internal 
vice can affect the proſperity of it. And when the 
natural advantages of other nations conſtitute a rival- 
ſhip, not otherwiſe to be overcome, the ſtateſman 
muſt counterbalance theſe advantages, by the weight 
and influence of public money ; and when this expe- 
dient alſo becomes ineffectual, foreign trade is at r 

en 
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Chap. XIX. 
end; and out of its aſhes ariſes the third ſpecies, which 
[ call inland commerce. 

2tio. The more general principles of inland trade 
have been occaſionally conſidered in the firſt book, 
and more particularly hinted at in the 15th chapter of 
this ; but there are ſtill many new relations to be ex- 
amined, which will produce new principles, to be il- 
luſtrated in the ſubſequent chapters of this book. I 
ſhall, here only point out the general heads, which 
will ſerve to particularize and diſtinguiſh this third ſpe- 
cies of trade, from the two preceding. 

inland commerce, as here pointed out, is ſuppoſed 


to take place upon the total extinction of foreign trade. 


The ſtateſman muſt in ſuch a caſe, as in the other two 


ſpecies, attend to ſupplying the wants of the rich; in 


relieving the neceſſities of the poor, by the circulation 
of the equivalent as above; but as formerly he had it 
in his eye to watch over the balance of work and de- 
mand, ſo now he muſt principally attend to the ba- 
lance of wealth, as it vibrates between conſumers and 
manufacturers ; that is, between the rich and the in- 
duſtrious. The effects of this vibration have been 
ſhortly pointed out, Chap. xv. - 

In conducting a foreign trade, his buſineſs was to 
eſtabliſh the loweſt ſtandard poſſible as to prices; and 
to confine profits within the narroweſt bounds : but 


as now there is no queſtion of exportation, this object 


of his care in a great meaſure diſappears ; and high 
profits made by the induſtrious will have then no 
other effect than to draw the balance of wealth more 
ſpeedily to their ſide: The higher the profits, the 
more quickly will the induſtrious be enriched, the more 
quickly will the conſumers become poor, and the more 
neceflary will it become to cut off the nation from eve- 
ry foreign communication 1n the way of trade. 


From this political ſituation of a ſtate ariſes the fun- 


damental principle of taxation; which is, hat, at the 
ume of the vibration of the balance between the conſumer 
and the manufacturer, the flate ſhould advance the diſſipa- 
ton of the firſt, and ſbare in the profits of the latter. 
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This branch of our ſubject I ſhall not here anticipate, 
but I ſhall, in the remaining chapters of this book, 
make it ſufficiently evident, that fo ſoon as the wealth 
of a ſtate becomes conſiderable enough to introduce 
luxury, to put an end to foreign trade, and from the 
exceſſive riſe of prices to extinguiſh all hopes of reſto- 
ring it, then taxes become neceſſary, both for preſerv- 
ing the government on the one hand, and on the other, 
to ſerve as an expedient for recalling foreign trade, in 
ſpite of all the pernicious effects of luxury to extin- 
guiſh it. 

I hope from this ſhort recapitulation and expoſition 

of principles, I have ſufficiently communicated to m 
reader the diſtinctions I wanted to eſtabliſh, between 
what I have called infant, foreign, and inland trade. 
Such diſtinctions are very neceflary to be retained; 
and it is proper they ſhould be applied in many places 
of this treatiſe, in order to qualify general propoſiti- 
ons: theſe cannot be avoided, and might lead into er- 
ror, without a perpetual repetition of ſuch reſtrictions, 
which would tire the reader, appear frivolous to him, 
perhaps, and divert his attention. 

I only add, that we are not to ſuppoſe the commerce 
of any nation reſtricted to any one of the three ſpecies. 
I have conſidered them ſeparately, according to cuſ- 
tom, in order to point out their different principles. 
It is the buſineſs of ſtateſmen to compound them ac- 
cording to circumſtances. 


—_— 


CHAP; XX. 
Of Luxury. 


Y reader may perhaps be ſurprized to find this 
ſubject formally introduced, after all I have 
faid of it in the firſt book, under a definition which 


renders the term ſufficiently clear, by —_— it 
| rom 


d this 
have 
which 
ung it 

from 


reconcile the ſentiments of thoſe who appear 


from ſenſuality and exceſs ; — it to the 

iding of ſuperfluities, in favour of a conſumpiion, 
kh Seating muſt produce the good effects of 
giving employment and bread to the induſtrious. 

The 2 acceptation of — the moſt 

r explaining the political effects of extraor- 
OG — tne however deny, that the 
word luxury commonly. conveys a more complex idea: 
and did I take no notice of this circumſtance, it might 
be thought that I had purpoſely reſtrained a general 
term to a particular acceptation, in order to lead to 
error, and to ſuppreſs the vicious influence of modern 
economy over the minds of mankind ; which influ- 
ence, if vicious, cannot fail to affect even their poli- 
tical happineſs. | | | 

My intention therefore, in this chapter, is to amuſe, 
and to ſet my ideas concerning luxury (in the moſt 
extenſive acceptation of the word) in ſuch an order, 
as firſt to vindicate the definition I have given of it, 
by ſhewing that it is a proper one; and ſecondly, to 
to com- 
bat one another, on a ſubject wherein all muſt agree, 
when terms are fully underſtood. BINS 

For this purpoſe I muſt diſtinguiſn luxury as it af+ 
fects our different intereſts, by producing hurtful con- 
lequences ; from luxury, as it regards the moderate 
gratification of our natural or rational deſires. I muſt 
ſeparate objects which are but too frequently confound- 
ed, and analyze this complicated term, by ſpecifying 
the ideas it contains, under partial definitions. 

The intereſts affected by luxury, I take to be four; 
mo. the moral, in ſo far as it does hurt to the mind; 
249, the phyfical; as it hurts the body; the domeſtic, as 
: hurts the fortune; and the political, as it hurts the 
tate, 

The natural deſires which proceed from our animal 
oeconomy, and which are gratified by luxury, may be 
allo reduced to four; viz. Hunger, thirſt, love, and eafe, 
or indolence. The moderate gratification of theſe 

X 2 deſires, 
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deſires, and phyſical happineſs, is the ſame thing, 
The immoderate gratification of them is exceſs ;-and 
if this alſo be implied by luxury, no man, I believe, 
ever ſeriouſly became its apologiſt. 

The firſt point to be explained, is what is to be un- 
derſtood by exceſs. What appears an exceſs to one 
man, may appear moderation to another. I therefore 
meaſure the exceſs by the bad effects it produces on 
the mind, the body, the fortune, and the fate: and 
when we ſpeak of luxury as a vice, it is requilite to 
point out the particular bad effects it produces, to 
one, more, or all the intereſts which may be affected 
by it: when this is neglected, ambiguities enſue, 
which involve people in inextricable diſputes. 

In order to communicate my thoughts upon this 
ſubject with the more preciſion, I ſhall give an exam- 
ple of the harm reſulting to the ind, the body, the 
fortune, and the fate, from the exceſſive gratification 
of the ſeveral natural deſires above-mentioned. . 

1mo. As to the mind, eating to exceſs produces the 
inconvenience of rendering the perceptions dull, and 
of making a perſon unfit for ſtudy or application. 

Drinking confounds the underſtanding, and often 
prevents our diſcovering the moſt palpable relations of 
things. 

Love fixes our 1deas too much upon the ſame ob- 
ject, makes all our purſuits and pleaſures us to 
it and conſequently renders them trifling and ſuper- 

cial. 


Eaſe, that is, too great a fondneſs for it, deſtroys 


activity, damps our reſolutions, and miſleads the de- 
eiſions of our judgment on every occaſion, where one 
ſide of the queſtion implies an obſtacle to the enjoy- 

ment of a favourite indolence. | 
Theſe are examples of the evils proceeding from 
Iuxury in the moſt general acceptation of the term. 
While the gratification of thoſe deſires is accompanied 
by no ſuch inconveniencies, I think it is a proof, that 
there has been no moral exceſs, or that no moral evil has 
been directly implied in the gratification. But I can- 
not 
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not equally determine, that there has been no luxury 
in the enjoyment of ſuperfluity. _ 15 
2do. The pbyſical inconveniencies which follow from 
all the four, terminate in the hurt they do the 
health or conſtitution. If no ſuch harm follows upo! 
the gratification of our deſires, I find no phyfical evil: 
but ſtill luxury, I think, may be applied in every ac- 
ceptation in which the term can be taken. | 
3:10. If the domeſtic inconveniencies of the four ſpe- 
cies be examined, they all center in one, viz. the diſſi- 
pation of fortune, upon which depends the future eaſe 
of the proprietor, and the well-being of his poſterity. 
When luxury is examined with reſpect to this object, 
the idea we concieve of it admits of a new modihcati- 
on. An exceſs here, is compatible with a very mode- 
rate gratification of our moſt natural defires. It is not 
eating, nor drinking, love, nor indolence which are hurt- 
ful to the fortune, but the expence attending ſuch gra- 
tifications. All theſe are frequently indulged even to 
exceſs, in a moral and phyfical ſenſe, by people who are 
daily becoming more wealthy by theſe very means. 
40. Some political inconveniencies of luxury have 
been already pointed out. The extinction of foreign 
trade is the moſt ſtriking. But the lots of trade, con- 
veys no ideas of any moral, phyſical, or domeſtic exceſs ; 
and ſtill it is vicious in ſo far as it affects the well-be- 
ing of a ſtate. Beſides this particular evil, I very wil- 
lingly agree, that in as far as the good government of 
a ſtate depends upon the application and capacity, as 
well as the integrity of thoſe who fit at the helm, or 
who are employed in the adminiſtration, or direction 
of public affairs, in ſo far may the moral inconvenien- 
cies of luxury mentioned above, affect the proſperity 
of a ſtate. The conſequences of exceſſive luxury, ma- 
ral and phyſical, as well as the diſſipation of private for- 
tunes, may render both the ſtateſman, and thoſe whom 
he employs, negligent in their duty, unfit to diſcharge 
it, rapacious and corrupt. Theſe may, indirectly, be 
reckoned among the political evils attending luxury, in 
o far as they take place. But on the other hand, as 
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they cannot be called the neceſſary effefts of the cauſe 
to which they are here aſcrtbed, rhat is, to moral 
fical, and domeftic luxury, I do not think they can with 
ropriety be implied in the definition of the term. 
Fe are rather to be attributed to the imper fection 
of the human mind, than to any other ſecond cauſe, 
which might occaſionally contribute to their producti- 


on. They may proceed from avarice, as well as from 


2 nc 
hope this ſhort expoſition of a matter, not abſo- 
lately falling within the limits of my ſubject, will fuf- 
fice to prove that my definition of luxury, deſcribes at 
leaſt the moſt eſſential requiſite towards determini 
it: the providing of ſuper uity with a view to conſumpti- 
on, This is infepr able from our ideas of luxury; but 
vicious exceſs certainly is not. A ſober man may have 
à moſt delicate table, as well as a glutton ; and a vir- 
tuous man may enjoy the pleaſures of love and eaſe 
with as much ſenſuality as Heliogabalus. But no 
man can become luxurious, in our acceptation of the 
word, without eien bread to the induſtrious, with- 
out encouraging emulation, induſtry, and agriculture; 
and without producing the circulation, of an adequate 
equivalent for every . This laſt is the palladi- 
um of liberty, the fountain of gentle dependence, and 
the agreeable band of union among free ſocieties. 
Let me therefore conclude my chapter, with a me- 
taphyſical obſervation. The uſe of words, is to expreſs 
ideas; the more ſimple 2 * is, the more eaſy it 
is to convey it by a word. Whenever, therefore, lan- 
guage furniſhes ſeveral words, which are called /fynom- 
mous, we may conclude, that the idea conveyed hy, them 
is not ſimple. On every ſuch occaſion, it is doing a ſer- 
vice to learning, to render them as little ſynonimous 
as poſſible, and to point out the particular differences 
between the ideas they convey. | 
Now as to the point under conſideration. I find the 
three terms, luxury, ſenſuality, and exceſs, generally 
conſidered in a ſynonimous light, notwithianding the 
characteriſtic differences which diſtinguiſh them. Lux- 


wry confifts in providing the objetts of ſenſuality, in ſo far 
| as 
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as they are ſuperfluous. Senſuality conſiſts in the actual 
enjoyment of them , and exceſs implies an abuſe of enjoys 
ment. A perſon, therefore, according to theſe defini- 
tions, may be very luxurious from vanity, pride, oſ- 
tentation, or with a political view of encouraging con- 
ſumption, without having a turn for ſenſuality, or a 
tendency to fall into exceſs. Sexſuakty, on the other 
hand, might have been indulged in a Lacedemonian 
republic, as well as at the court of Artaxerxes. Exceſs 
indeed, ſeems more cloſely connected with /#n/uattty, 
than with luxury; but the difference is ſo great, that 
I apprehend ſenſuality muſt in a great meaſure be ex- 
tinguiſhed, before exceſs can begin. 


e H A P. N 
Of Phyfical and Political Neceſſaries. 


A having cleared up our ideas concerning 
luxury, it comes very naturally in, to examine 
what is meant by phyfical- neceſſary. | 

[ have obſerved in the third chapter of the firſt book, 
that in moſt countries where food is limited to a de- 
termined quantity, inhabitants ate fed in a regular 
progreſſion down from plenty and-ample ſubſiſtence, 
8 laſt period of want, and dying from hunger. 7/ 
1s ample ſubſiſtence where no degree of fitper fluity is impli- 
ed, which communicates an idea of the phyfieal-nece/- 
ſary. lt is the top of this ladder ; it is the firſt rank 
among men who enjoy no ſuperfluity whatſoever. A 
man enjoys the phylical-neceffary as to food. when he 
is fully fed; if he is likewiſe ſufficiently clothed, and 
well defended againſt every thing which may hurt 
him, he enjoys his full phyſical- nęceſſary. The mo- 
ment he begins to add to this, he may be conſidered 
as moving upwards into another category, to wit, the 
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which there are to be found, in moſt countries, as 
many ſtages upward, as there are ſtages downwards, 
from where he ſtood before. This 1s one general idea 
of the queſtion. Let me now look for another. 

If we examine the ſtate of many animals which have 
no appetites leading them to exceſs, we may form a 
very juſt idea of a phyfical-neceſſary for man. When 
they are free from labour, and-have food at will, they 
enjoy their full phyſical-neceflary. . They are then in 
the height of beauty, and enjoy the greateſt degree of 
happineſs they are capable of. Animals which are for- 


ced to labour, prove to us very plainly, that thisphy- 


fical-neceſſary is not fixed to a point, but that it may 
vary like moſt other things : every one perceives the 
difference between labouring cattle which are well fed, 
and thoſe which are middling, or ill fed; all however, 
I ſuppoſe to live in health, and to work according to 
their ſtrength. This repreſents the nature of a p- 
cal-neceſſary for man. | 

In many of the inferior claſſes in every nation, we 
find variousdegrecs of eaſe among the individuals; and 
yet upon the whole, it would be hard to determine, 


; which are thoſe who enjoy ſuperfluity ; which are thoſe 


who poſſeſs the pure phyſical- neceſſary: and which 
are thoſe who fall below it. The cauſe of this ambi- 
guity muſt here be explained. | | 
The nature of man furniſhes him with ſome deſires 
relative to his wants, which do not proceed from his 
animal oeconomy, but which are entirely ſimilar to 
them in their effects. Theſe proceed from the affec- 
tions of his mind, are formed by habit and education, 
and when once regularly eſtabliſbed, create another kid 
of neceſſary, which, for the fake of diſtinction, I ſhall 
call political. The ſimilitude between theſe two ſpe- 
cies of neceſſary, is therefore the cauſe of ambiguity. 
This political-neceſſary has for its object, certain ar- 
ticles of phyſical ſuperfluity, which diſtinguiſhes what 
we call rank 1n ſociety. 
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Rank is determined by birth, education, or habit. A 


man with difficulty ſubmits to deſcend from a higher 


way of living to a lower ; and when an accidental cir- 
cumſtance has raiſed him for a while, above the level 
of that rank where his birth or education had placed him, 
his ambition prompts him to ſupport himſelf in his ele- 
vation. If his attempt be a rational ſcheme, he is ge- 
nerally approved of; the common conſent of his fellow= 
citizens preſcribes a certain political. neceſſary for him, 
proportioned to his ambition; and when at any time 21s 
comes to fail, he is conſidered to be in want. 

If on the other hand, a perſon either from vanity, or 
from no rational proſpect of ſucceſs, forms a ſcheme of 
riſing above the rank where birth or education had pla- 
ced him, his fellow-citizens do not conſent to preſcribe 
for him a political- neceſſary ſuitable to his ambition; 
and when this fails him, he is only conſidered to fall 
back into the claſs he properly belonged to. But if 
the political-neceſſary ſuitable to this rank ſhould come 
to fail, then he is ſuppoſed to be deprived of his poli- 
tical-neceſſary. | 


The meaſure of this laſt ſpecies of neceſſary, is deter- 


mined only by general opinion, and therefore can ne- 


ver be aſcertained juſtly ; and as this opinion may have 


for its object even thoſe who are below the level of the 


plyfical-neceſſary ; it often happens, that we find great 
difficulties in determining its exact limits. 

It may appear abſurd, to ſuppoſe that any one can en- 
Joy ſuperfluity (which we have called the characteriſtic 
of political neceſſary) to whom any part of the phy/ical- 
neceſſary is found wanting. However abſurd this may 
appear, nothing, however, 1s more common among 
men, and the reaſon ariſes from what has been ob- 
ſerved above. The deſires which proceed from the 


affections of his mind, are often ſo ſtrong, as to make 


him comply with them at the expence of becoming in- 
capable of ſatisfying that which his animal oeconomy 
neceſſarily demands. 

From this it happens, that however eaſy it may be 


to conceive an accurate idea of a phyſical-neceſlary for 
animals, 
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animals, nothing is more difficult, than to preſcribe the 
per limits for it with regard to man. 

This being the caſe, let us ſuppoſe the condition of 
thoſe who enjoy but little ſuperfluity, and who fill the 
lower claſſes of the people, to be diſtinguiſhed into 
three denominations ; to wit, the higheſt, middle, and 
loweſt degree of phy ſical- neceſſary; and then let us 
aſk, how we may come to form an eſtimation as to the 
reſpeCtive value of the conſumption implied in each, in 
order to determine the minimum as to the profits upon 


induſtry. This queſtion is of great importance ; be- 


cauſe we have ſhewn that the proſperity of foreign 
trade depends on the cheapneſs of manufacturing; and 
this again depends on the price of kving, that is of the 


phyſical · neceſſary for manufacturers. 


One very good method of eſtimating the value of 
the total conſumption implied by this neceſſary quanti- 
ty, is to compute the expence of thoſe who live in com- 
munities, ſuch as in hoſpitals, work-houſes, armies, 
convents, according to the different degrees of eaſe, 
ſeverally enjoyed by thoſe who compoſe them. In run- 
ning over the few articles of expence in ſuch eſtabliſh- 
ments, it will be eaſy to diſcern between thoſe which 
relate to the ſupply of the phyſical, and thoſe which re- 
late to the ſupply of the political-neceſſary : ammuni- 
tion bread is an example of the firſt; - a Monk's hood 
and long ſleeves, are a ſpecies of the latter. 

When once the real value of a man's ſubſiſtence is 
found, the ſtateſman may the better judge of the de- 
gree of eaſe, neceſſary or expedient for him to allow to 
the ſeveral claſſes of the laborious and ingenious inha- 
bitants. 

As we have divided this phyſical-neceflary into three 
degrees; the higheſt, middle, and loweſt ; the next queſ- 
tion is, which of the three degrees is the moſt expedi- 
ent to be eſtabliſhed, as the ſtandard value of the induſ- 
try of the very loweſt claſs of a people. 

I anſwer, that in a ſociety, it is requiſite that the in- 


| dividual of the moſt puny conſtitution for labour and 


induſtry, 
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induſtry, and of the moſt ſlender genius for works of in- 
genuity, having no natural defect, and enjoying health, 
ſhould be able by a labour proportioned to his force, to 
gain the /oweſt degree of the phyſical-neceſfary, for in 
this caſe, by far the greateſt part of the induſtrious 
will be found in the ſecond claſs, and the ſtrong and 
healthy all in the firſt, - | 

The difference between the higheſt claſs and the low- 
eſt, I do not apprehend to be very great. A ſmall quan- 
tity added to what is barely ſufficient, makes enough : 
but this /mall quantity is the moſt difficult to acquire, 
and this is the moſt powerful ſpur to induſtry. The mo- 


ment a perſon begins to live by his induſtry, let his hve- 


lihood be ever ſo poor, he immediately forms little ob- 
jects of ambition; compares his ſituation with that of 
his fellows who are a degree above him, and conſiders 
2 ſhade more of eaſe, as I may call it, as an advance- 
ment, not only of his happineſs, but of his rank. 
There are ſtill more varieties to be met with among 
thoſe who are confined to the ſphere of the phyſical- ne- 
ceſſary. The labour of a ſtrong man ought to be 
otherwiſe recompenſed than that of a puny creature. 


But in every ſtate there is found labour of different 


kinds, ſome require more, and ſome leſs ſtrength, and 
all muſt be paid for ; but as a weakly perſon does not 
commonly require fo much nouriſhment as the ſtrong 


and robuſt, the difference of his gains may be com- 


penſated by the ſmallneſs of his conſumption. 

What we mean by the firft claſs of the phyſical- ne- 
ceſſary, is when a perſon gains wherewithal to be well 
fed, well cloathed, and well defended againſt the inju- 


ries of heat and cold, without any — This I 


fay, a ſtrong healthy perſon ſhould be able to gain by 

the exerciſe of the loweft denominations of induſtrious 

labour, and that without a poſſibility of being deprived 

ti by the competition of others of the ſame pro- 
ion. 


Could a method be fallen upon to prevent competi- 


tion among induſtrious people of the ſame profeſſion, 


the moment they come to be — 
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of the phyfical-neceſſary, it would prove the beſt ſecuri- 


ty againſt decline, and the moſt ſolid baſis of a laſting 


proſperity. | | 

But as we have obſerved in the firſt book, the thing 
is impoſſible, while marriage ſubſiſts on the preſent 
footing. From this one circumſtance, the condition of 
the induſtrious of the ſame profeſſion is rendered total- 
ly different. Some are loaded with a family, others 
are not. The only expedient, therefore, for a ſtateſ- 
man, 1s to keep the general principles conſtantly in his 
eye, to deſtroy this competition as much as he can, at 
leaſt in branches of exportation; to avoid, in his admi- 
niſtration, every meaſure which may tend to promote 
it, by conſtituting a particular advantage in favour of 
ſome individuals of the fame claſs; and it the man 
ment of public 2 neceſſarily implies ſuch inconve- 

| find out a way of indemnifying thoſe 

who ſuffer by the competition. 75 

We may therefore, in this place, lay down two prin- 
ciples: Firſt, that no competition ſhould be encouraged 
among thoſe who labour for a phyfical-neceſſary ; ſecond- 
ly, that in a ſtate which flouriſhes by her foreign trade, 
competition 1s to be encouraged in every branch of ex- 
portation, until the competitors have reduced one ano- 
ther within the limits of that neceſſary. 

Further, I muſt obſerve, that this phyfical-neceſſary 


- 


\ . ought to be the higheſt degree of eaſe, which any one 


ſhould be able to acquire with labour and induſtry, 
where no peculiar ingenuity is required. This alſo is a 
point deſerving the attention of a ſtateſman. How fre- 
quently do we find, in great cities, different employ- 
ments, ſuch as carrying of water, and other burthens, 
ſawing of wood, &c. erected into confraternities, which 
prevent competition, and raiſe profits beyond the 
ſtandard of the phyfical-neceſſary. This, I apprehend, is 
a diſcouragement to ingenuity, and has the bad effect 
of rendering living dear, without anſwering any one of 
the intentions of eſtabliſhing corporations, as ſhall be 
ſhewn in another place. The phyfical-neceſſary, there- 
fore, ought to be the reward of labour and induſtry; 


whatever 
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whatever any workman gains above this ſtandard, 
ought to be in conſequence of his ſuperior ingenuity. 

t 1s not at all neceſſary to preſcribe the limits be- 
tween theſe two claſſes ; they will ſufficiently diſtinguiſh 
themſelves by the ſimple operation of competition. Let 
a particular perſon fall upon an ingenious invention, he 
will profit by it, and rife above the lower claſſes which 
are confined to the phyſical· neceſſary; but if the in- 
vention be ſuch as may be eaſily copied, he will quickly 
be rivalled to ſuch a degree as to reduce his profits- 
within the bounds of that phyficat neceſſary ; fo ſoon as 
this comes to be the caſe, his ingenuity diſappears, be- 
cauſe it ceaſes to be peculiar to him. 

Here ariſes a queſtion : whence does it happen that 
certain workmen avoid this competition, and make 
conſiderable gains by their employment, while others 
are rivalled in their endeavours to retain a bare phyſi- 
cal-neceſlary ? | | 

There is a combination of ſeveral cauſes to operate 
theſe effects, which we ſhall examine ſeparately ; leav- 
ing to the reader to judge, how far the combination of 
them may extend profits beyond the phyſical neceſſary. 

I. We have ſaid (chap. .) that the value of a work- 
man's labour is dete mined from the quantity perform- 
ed, in general, by thoſe of his profeſſion, neither ſup- 
poling them the beſt nor the worſt, nor as having any 
advantage or diſadvantage, from the place of their 
abode. A workman therefore, who, to an extraordi- 
nary dexterity, joins the advantages of place, muſt gain 
more than another, | 
II. We have often remarked, that competition be- 
tween workmen of the ſame profeſſion, dimuniſhes the 
profits upon labour. From this it follows, that in ſuch 
arts where the leaſt competition is found, there muſt be 
the largeſt profits. Now ſeveral circumſtances prevent 


competition. Firſt, an extraordinary dexterity in any 


art, and eſpecially in thoſe where the whole excellency 
depends upon great exactneſs, ſuch as watch-making, 
painting of all kinds, making mathematical inſtru- 


ments, and the like ; all which ſet a celebrated artiſt in 
| a manne: 
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a manner above a poſſibility of rivalſhip, and make him 
the maſter of his price, as experience ſnews. 2d. The 
difficulty of acquiring the dexterity requiſite, reſulting 
both from the time and money neceſſary to be ſpent in 
apprenticeſhip, proves a plain obſtacle to a numerous 
competition. Few there are, who having the ſtock ſuf- 
ficient to defray the loſs of ſeveral years fruitleſs appli- 
cation, have alſo the turn neceſſary to lead them to 
that particular branch of . 3d. Many there 
are, who have ſkill and capacity ſufficient to enter into 
competition, but are obliged'to work for others, becauſe 
of the- expenſive aparatus of inſtruments, machines, 
lodging, and many other things neceſſary for ſetting 
out as a maſter in the art. "Theſe, and ſimilar cauſes 
prevent competition, and ſupport large profits. Ath. 
Maſters increaſe their profits greatly by ſharing that of 
their journeymen : this ſhare, the firſt have a juſt title 
to from the conſtant employment they procure for the 
latter; and the certainty theſe have of gaining their 
phyfical-neceſſary, together with a profit proportional to 
their dexterity, makes them willing to ſhare with their 
maſter. The 5th cauſe of conſiderable gains, and the 
laſt I ſhall mention, is the moſt effectual of all, viz. 
great oeconomy, and parſimonious living. In propor- 
tion to the concurrence and combination of theſe cir- 
cumſtances, the fortune of the artiſt will increaſe, 
which is the anſwer to the firſt part of the queſtion 
propoſed. DEE wet 

We are next to enquire how it happens that many 
induſtrious people are rivalled in an induſtry which 
brings no more than a bare phyſical- neceſſary. This 
proceeds from ſome diſadvantage either in their per- 
ſonal or political ſituation. In their perſonal ſituation, 
when they are loaded with a numerous family, 1n- 
terrupted by ſickneſs, or other accidental avocations. 
In their political ſituation, when they happen to be un- 
der a particular ſubordination from which others are 
free, or loaded with taxes which others do not pay: 
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I ſhall only add, that in computing the value of the 
pbyſical-neceſſary of the loweſt denomination, a juſt al- 
lowance muſt be made for all interruptions of labour : 
no perſon can be ſuppoſed to work every free day ; 
and the labour of the year muſt defray the expence of 
the year. This is evident, Further, neither humani- 
ty, or policy, that is the intereſt of a ſtate, can ſuggeſt 


a rigorous oeconomy upon this eſſential quantity. 


the great abuſes upon the price of labour are correct- 


ed, thoſe which remain imperceptible to the public 


eye, will prove no diſadvantage to exportation; and 


as long as this goes on with ſucceſs, the ſtate is in 
health and vigour. Exportation of work 1s another 
pulſe of the political body. 


S H A Ff. III. 
Preliminary Reflections upon inland Commerce. 


RESUME the ſubject, which, as a reſt to the 
mind, I dropt at the end of the 19th chapter. 
am to treat directly of inland commerce, which 


has been ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from infant and fo- 


reign trade. | 

We are to conſider ourſelves now as tranſported in- 
to a new country. Here foreign trade has been car- 
ried to the greateſt height 2 but the luxury ot 
the inhabitants, the careleſſneſs, perhaps, of the ſtateſ- 
man, and the natural advantages of other nations, ad- 
ded to the progreſs of their induſtry and refinement, 
have concurred to cut this branch off, and thereby to 
dry up the ſource which had conſtantly been augment- 
ing national opulence. | 

We muſt examine the natural effects of this revolu- 
tion, we muſt point out how every inconvenience may 


be avoided, and how a ſtateſman may. regulate his _ 
uct, 
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duct, ſo as to prevent the exportation of any part of 
that wealth which the nation may have heaped up with - 
in herſelf, during the proſperity of her foreign trade. 
How he may keep the whole of his people conſtantly 
employed, and by what means he may promote an 
equable circulation of domeſtic wealth, as an adequate 

uivalent given by the rich, for ſervices rendered 
them by the induſtrious poor. How, by a judicious 
impoſition of taxes, he may draw together an equita- 
ble proportion of every man's annual income, without 
reducing any one below the ſtandard of a full phyſical- 
neceſſary. How he may, with this public fund, pre- 
ſerve in vigour every branch of induſtry, and be ena- 
bled alſo, by the means of it, to profit of the ſmalleſt - 
revolution in the ſituation of other nations, fo as to re- 
eſtabliſh the foreign trade of his own people. And, 
laſtly, how the ſociety may be thereby ſufficiently de- 
fended againſt foreign enemies, by a body of men re- 
gularly ſupported and maintained at the public charge, 
without occaſioning any ſudden revolution hurtful to 
induſtry, either when it becomes neceſſary to increaſe 
their numbers, in order to carry on an unavoidable 
war, or to diminiſh them, upon the return of peace 
and tranquillity. This is, in few words, the object of 
a ſtateſman's attention when he 1s at the head of a peo- 
ple living upon their own wealth, without any mercan- 
tile connection with ſtrangers. | 

However hurtful the natural and immediate effects 
of political cauſes may have been formerly, when the 
mechaniſm of government was leſs compounded than 
at preſent, they are now brought under ſuch reſtricti- 
ons, by the complicated ſyſtem of modern oeconomy, 
that the evil which might otherwiſe reſult, is guarded 
againſt with eaſe. +4 

As often, therefore, as we find a notable prejudice 
reſulting to a ſtate, from a change of their circumſtan- 
ces, gradually taking place, we may ſafely conclude, that 
negligence, or want of abilities, in thoſe who have the 
direction of public affairs, has more than any other 
cauſe been the occaſion of it. : 


It 
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It was obſerved, in the third chapter of the firſt 
book, that before the introduction of modern ocono- 
my, which is made to ſubſiſt by the means of taxes, a 
ſtate was ſeldom found to be intereſted in watchi 

over the actions of the people. They bought and ſ 

transferred, tranſported, modified, and compounded 
productions and manufactures for public uſe, and pri- 
vate conſumption, juſt as they thought fit. Now it is 
preciſely in theſe operations that a. modern ſtate is 


chiefly intereſted ; becauſe proportional taxes are made 


io affect a people on every ſuch occaſion. 

The intereſt the ſtate has in levying theſe impoſitions 
gives a ſtateſman an opportunity of laying ſuch opera- 
tions under certain reſtrictions; by the means of which, 
upon every change of circumſtances, he can produce 
the effect he thinks fit. Do the people buy from fo- 
reigners what they can find at home, he impoſes a du- 
ty upon importation. Do they ſell what they ought to 
manufacture, he ſhuts the gates of the country. Do 
they transfer or tranſport at home, he accelerates or 
retards the operation, as beſt ſuits the common intereſt. 
Do they modify or compound what the public good re- 
quires to be conſumed in its {imple ſtate, he can either 
prevent it by a poſitive prohibition, ot he may permit 
ſuch conſumption to the more wealthy only, by ſub- 
jecting it to a duty, | 1 .: 

So powerful an influence over the operations of a 
whole people, veſts an authority in a modern ſtateſman, 


which was unknown in former ages, under the mot -. 
We may diſcover the effects 


abſolute governments. 
of this, by reſlecting on the force of ſome ſtates, at 
preſent, in Europe, where the ſovereign power is ex- 


tremely limited, as to every arbitrary exerciſe of it, and 


where, at the ſame time, that very power is found to 
operate over the wealth of the inhabitants, in a man- 
ner far more efficacious than the moſt deſpotic and ar- 
bitrary authority can poſſibly do. ien 
It is the order and regularity in the adminiſtration 
of the complicated modern oeconomy, which alone can 
put a ſtateſman in a capacity to exert the whole force 
Vo“. I. | k OP of 
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of his people. The more he has their actions under 
his direction, the — it is — to make them 
concur in advancing the genera "= | 

Here it 1s objected, that any free people who inveſt a 
ſtateſman with a power to control their moſt trivial ac- 
tions, muſt be out of their wits, and conſidered as ſub- 
mitting to a voluntary ſlavery of the worſt nature, as it 
muſt be the moſt difficult to be ſhaken off. This I 
agree to; ſuppoſing the power veſted to be of an arbi- 
trary nature, ſuch as we have deſcribed in the thir- 
teenth chapter of this book. But while the legiſlative 
power is only exerted in acquiring an influence over the 
actions of individuals, in order to promote a ſcheme of 
political oeconomy, uniform and conſiſtent in all its 
parts, the conſequence will be fo far from introducing 
ſlavery among the people, that the execution of the 
plan, will prove abſolutely inconſiſtent with every ar- 
bitrary or irregular meaſure. 26 

The power of a modern Prince, let him be, by the 
conſtitution of his kingdom, ever fo abſolute, becomes 
immediately limited fo ſoon as he eſtabliſhes the plan 
of oeconomy which we are endeavouring to explain. If 
his authority formerly reſembled the ſolidity and force 
of the wedge, which may indifferently be made uſe of, 
for ſplitting of timber, ſtones, and other hard bodies, 
and which may be thrown aſide and taken up again at 
pleaſure; it will at length come to reſemble the watch, 
which is good for no other purpoſe than to mark the 
progreſſion of time, and which is immediately deſtroy- 
ed, if put to any other uſe, or touched by any but the 
gentleſt hand. . 

As modern oeconomy, therefore, is the moſt effec- 
tual bridle ever invented againſt the folly of deſpotiſm; 
ſo the wiſdom of ſo great a power ſhines no where with 

eater luſtre, than when we ſee it exerted in plannitg 
and eſtabliſhing this oeconomy, as a bridle againſt the 
wanton exerciſe of power in ſucceeding generations. 'I 
leave it to my reader to ſeek for examples in the con- 
duct of our modern Princes, which may confirm what, 
I think, reaſon ſeems to point out: were they lets 
ſtriking, I might be tempted to mention them. The 
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The part of our ſubject we are now to treat of, will 
preſent us with a ſyſtem of political oeconomy, ſtill 
more complicated than any thing we have hitherto met 
with. = 

While foreign trade flouriſhes and is extended, the 
wealth of a nation increaſes daily : but her force is not 
ſo eaſily exerted, as after this, wealth begins to circu- 


| late more at home, as we ſhall eaſily ſhew. But, on the 


other hand, the force ſhe exerts is much more eaſily 
recruited. In the firſt caſe, her frugality enables her 
to draw new ſupplies out of the coffers of her neigh- 
bours ; in the laſt, her luxury affords a reſource from 
the wealth of her own citizens. ' 5g 

In opening my chapter, I have introduced my read- 


er into a new country; or indeed I may ſay, that I have 


brought him back into the ſame which we had under 
our conſideration in the firſt book. y 
Here luxury and ſuperfluous conſumption will ſtrike 
his view almoſt at every ſtep. He will naturally com- 
pare the ſyſtem of frugality, which we have diſmiſſed, 
with that of diſſipation, which we are now to take up; 
and we may very naturally conclude, that the intro- 
duction of the latter, muſt prove a certain forerunner 
of deſtruction. The examples found in hiſtory of the 
greateſt monarchies' being broken to pieces, ſo ſoon as 
the taſte of ſimplicity was loſt, ſeem to juſtify this con- 
jecture. It is, therefore, neceſſary to examine circum- 
ſtances a little, that we may compare, in this particu- 
lar alſo, the oeconomy of the antients with our own; in 
order to diſcover whether the introduction of luxury 
be as hurtful at preſent, as it formerly proved to thoſe 
ſtates which made ſo great a figure in the world; and 


which now are only known- from hiſtory, and judged 


of, from the few ſcattered ruins which remain to bear 


teſtimony of their former greatneſs. 


Luxury is the child of weakh; and wealth is acquir- 
ed by ſtates, as by private people, either by a lucra- 
tive, or by an onerous title, as the civihans ſpeak. The 
lucrative title, by Which a ſtate acquires, is either by 
rapine, or from her mines; the onerous tiile, or that 
for a valuable conſideration, is by induſtry. 

1 2 | The 
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The wealth of the antient monarchs of Babylon, Per- 


ſia, Greece, and Rome, was the effect of rapine ; where- 


as 3 enriched the cities of Sydon, Tyre, Car- 


e, Athens, and Alexandria. The luxury of the 

firſt, proved the ruin of the luxurious; the luxury of 
the al, advanced their grandeur: becauſe they had no 
rivals to take advantage of the natural effects of this 
luxury, in cutting off the profits of foreign trade. 
Peace was as hurtful to the plunderers, as war was 
deſtructive to the induſtrious. 

When an empire was at war, its wealth was thereby 
made to circulate for an equivalent in ſervices per form- 
ed. So ſoon as peace was reſtored, every one returned, 
as it were, to a ſtate of ſlavery. The monarch then 
poſſeſſed himſelf of all the wealth, and diſtributed it by 
caprice. Fortunes were made in an inſtant, and no bo- 
dy knew how : they were loſt again by tranſitions 
equally violent and ſudden. The luxury of thoſe days 
was attended with the moſt exceſſive oppreſſion. Ex- 
traordinary conſumption was no proof of the circulati- 
on of any adequate equivalent in favour of the induſtri- 
ous : it had not the effect of giving bread to the poor, 
nor of proportionally diminiſhing the wealth of the rich. 
The great conſtantly remained great ; and the more 
they were prodigal, the more the ſmall were brought 
into diſtrets. In one word, luxury had nothing to re- 
.commend it, but that quality which /o/ely conſtitutes 
the abuſe of it in modern times; to wit, the exceſſive 
gratification of the paſſions of the great, which fre- 
quently brought on the corruption of their manners. 

When ſuch a ſtate became luxurious, public affairs 
were neglected ; becauſe it was not from a right admi- 
niſtration that wealth was to be procured. ar, un- 
der ſuch circumſtances, worked effects almoſt ſimilar 
to the ſpringing up of induſtry in modern times; it pro- 
cured employment, and this produced a more regular 
circulation, as has been ſaid. 

On the other hand, the wealth and luxury of the 
trading cities abovementioned, which was of the ſame 
fpecies with that of modern times, proceeded from the 
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alienation of their work; that is, from their induſtry. 
Nothing was gained for nothing, and when they were 
forced to go to war, they found themſelves obliged ei- 
ther to diſſipate their wealth, by hiring troops, or to 
abandon the reſources of it, the labour of their induſ- 
trious citizens. Thus the punic wars exalted the gran- 
deur of plundering Rome, and blotted out the exiſt- 
ence of induſtrious Carthage. I do not here pretend 
to vindicate the juſtneſs of theſe reflections in every cir- 
cumſtance, and it is foreign to my preſent purpoſe to 
be more particular; all I teek for, is to point out the 
different effects of luxury in antient and modern times. 

Antient luxury was quite arbitrary; conſequently 
could be laid under no limitations, but n wx the 
worſt effects, which naturally and mechanically could 
proceed from it, | 

Modern luxury is /y/tematical; it cannot make one 
ſtep, but at the expence of an adequate equivalent, ac- 
quired by thoſe who ſtand the moſt in need of the pro- 
tection and aſſiſtance of their fellow citizens ; and with- 
out producing a vibration in the balance of their wealth. 
This balance is in the hands of the ſtateſman, who may 
receive a contribution upon every ſuch vibration. He 
has the reins in his hand, and may turn, reſtrain, and 
direct the luxury of his people, towards whatever ob- 
ject he thinks fit. | 

Luxury here is ſo far from drawing on a neglect of 
public affairs, that it requires the cloſeſt application to 
the adminiſtration of them, in order to ſupport it. 
When theſe are neglected, the induſtrious will be 
brought to ſtarve, conſumption will diminiſh; that is, 
luxury will inſenſibly diſappear, and hoarding will ſuc- 
ceed it. Theſe and ſimilar conſequences will undoubt- 


edly take place, and mechanically follow one another, 


when a ſkilful hand is not applied to prevent them. 

It is impoſſible not to perceive the advantages of 
ſupporting a flouriſhing inland trade, after the extinc- 
tion of foreign commerce. By ſuch means elegance of 
taſte, and the polite arts, may be carried to the _— 
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eſt pitch. The whole of the inhabitants may be em- 
ployed in working and confuming ; all may be made 
to live in plenty and in eaſe, by the means of a ſwift 
circulation, which will produce a reaſonable equality 
of wealth among all the inhabitants. Luxury can ne- 
ver be the cauſe of inequality. Hoarding and parſi- 


mony form great fortunes, luxury diſſipates them and 


reſtores equality. 
Such a ſituation would ſurely be of all others the 


moſt agreeable, and the moſt advantageous, were all 


mankind collected into one ſociety, or were the coun- 
try where it is eſtabliſhed cut off from every commu- 
nication with other nations. 

The balance between work and d-mand would then 
only influence the balance of wealth among individu- 
als. If hands became ſcarce, the balance would turn 
the quicker in favour of the laborious, and the idle 
would grow poor. If hands became too plentiful 
(which indeed is hardly to be expected) every thing 
would be bought the cheaper; but the ſame quantity 
of wealth would ſtill remain without any diminution. 

Where is, therefore, the great advantage of fo- 
reign trade? | 

anſwer by putting another queſtion. Where is 
the great advantage of a perſon's making a large for- 
tune in his own country? A man of a ſmall eſtate 
may, no doubt, be as happy as another with a great 
one; and the ſame thing would be true of nations, 
were all equally inſpired with a ſpirit of peace and juſ- 
tice; or were they ſubordinate to a higher temporal 
wer, which could protect the weak againſt the vio- 
3 and injuſtice of the ſtrong. 

It is, therefore, the ſeparate intereſts of nations 
who incline to communicate wor, and conſume 
of one another's commodities, which renders the con- 


ſideration of the principles of trade, a matter of great 

importance. | Ex 
hile nations contented themſelves with their own 
productions, while the difference of their cuſtoms, — 
855 | 2 contraſt 
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contraſt of their prejudices were great, the connecti- 
ons between them — 72 not very Fan e 5 Face 
From this proceeds the great diverſity of languages 
and dialects. "When a — finds f ſudgen tran- 
ſition from one language to another, or from one dia- 
lect to another, it is a proof that the manners of ſuch 
ple have been long different, and that they have 
ad little communication with one another. On the 
contrary, when dialects change by degrees, as in the 
provinces of the ſame country, it is a proof that there 
has been no great repugnancy in their cuſtoms. In 
like manner, when we find ſeveral languages, at pi 
ſent different, but plainly deriving from the ſame 
ſource, we may conclude, that there was a time when 
{ſuch nations were connected by correſpondence, or 
that the language has been tranſplanted from one to 
the other, by the migration of colonies. But I inſen- 
ſibly wander from my ſubject. 5 
J have ſaid, that when nations contented themſelves 
with their own productions, connections between them 
were not very intimate. While trade was carried on 
by the exchange of conſumable commodities, this ope- 
ration alſo little intereſted the ſtate ; conſumption then 
was equal on both ſides; and no balance was found 
upon either. But ſo ſoon as the precious metals be- 
came an object of commerce, and when, by being 
rendered an univerſal equivalent for every thing, it 
became alſo the meaſure of power between nations, 
then the acquiſition, or at leaſt the preſervation of a 
proportional quantity of it, became, to the more pru- 
dent, an object of the laſt importance. 
We have ſeen how a foreign trade, well conducted, 
has the neceſſary effect of drawing wealth from all 
other nations. We have ſeen in what manner the be- 
nefit reſulting from this trade may come to a ſtop, 
and how the 5 of it may come round to the 
other fide. We are now to examine how the ſame 
prudence which {et foreign trade on foot, and ſupport- 
cd it as long as poſſible, may guard againſt a ſudden 
revolution, and at the * time put an effectu g}ſtop 
14 to 
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to it; to the end that a nation enriched by commerce 
may not, by blindly or mechanically carrying it on, 
when the balance is againſt her, fall into thoſe incon- 
veniencies which other nations muſt have experienced 


during her proſperity. | 


— 


— 
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M ben a Nation, which has enriched herſelf by a recipro- 
cal Commerce in Manufaftures with other Nations, 
finds the Balance of Trade turn againſt her, it is ber In- 
tereſt to put a Stop 10 it altogether. 


FF\RADE having ſubſiſted long in the nation we 
| are now to keep in our eye, I ſhall ſuppoſe that, 
through length of time, her neighbours have learned 
to ſupply one article of their own and other peoples 
wants cheaper than ſhe can do. What is to be done? 
Nobody will buy from her, when they can be ſupplied 
from another quarter at a leſs price. I ſay, what is to 
be done? For if there be no check put upon trade, 
and if the ſtateſman do not interpoſe with the greateſt 
care, it is certain, that merchants will import the pro- 
duce, and even the manufactures of rival nations; the 
inhabitants will buy them preferably to their own; 
the wealth of the nation will be exported ; and her in- 
duftrious manufacturers will be brought to ſtarve. 
We may therefore look upon this, as a problem in 
trade, to be reſolved by the principles already eſta- 
bliſhed. | | 

Firſt, then, it muſt be inquired, if, in the branch 
in which ſhe is underſold, her rivals enjoy a natural 
advantage above her, which no ſuperior induſtry, fru- 

lity, or addreſs on her fide, can counterbalance? 
FF this be the caſe, there are three different courſes to 
be purſued, according to circumſtances, 
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1419. To renounce that branch of commerce entire- 


y, and to take the commodities wamed from foreign- 


ers, as they can furniſh them cheaper. 
2d. To prohibit the importation of ſuch commodi- 

ties altogether. e > IST 

3119. To impoſe a duty upon importation, in order 
to raiſe the price of them ſo high as to make them 
dearer than the fame kind of commodity produced at 
home. 

The firſt courſe may be taken, if, upon examining 
how the hands employed in a manufacture may be 


| diſpoſed of, it be found, that they may eaſily be 


thrown into another branch of induſtry, in which the 
nation's natural advantages are as ſuperior to her ri- 
vals, as their's are ſuperior to her's in the branch ſhe 
intends to abandon ; and providing her neighbours will 
agree to open their ports to the free importation of 
the commodities inqueſtion, For though there may be 
little profit in a trade by exchange, I till think it ad- 
viſable to continue correſpondence, and to avoid eve- 
ry occaſion of cutting off commerce with other nati - 
ons. A laborious, 6economical, and ſagacious nation, 
ſuch as I ſuppoſe our traders to be, will be able to 
profit of many circumftances, which would infallibly 
turn to the diſadvantage of others leſs expert in com- 
merce, with whom ſhe trades; and in expectation of 
favourable revolutions, ſhe ought not raſhly, nor be- 
cauſe of ſmall inconveniencies, to renounce trading 
with them ; eſpecially if luxury ſhould appear there 
to be on the growing hand. . 

But ſuppoſe the rival nation will not conſent to re- 
ceive the manufactures which the traders may pro- 
duce with great natural advantages, what courſe then 
is the beſt to be taken? 

I think ſhe ought to encourage the branch in which 
ſhe is rivalled, for her own conſumption, though ſhe 
muſt give over exporting it; and, in this caſe, it muſt 


be examined, whether that trade with foreigners. 


ſhould be prohibited altogether, (which is the ſecond 
courſe mentioned above) or whether it be more ad- 
viable to prefer the laſt ſcheme, viz. to allow the 

commodities 
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commodities to be imported, with a duty which may 
raiſe their price to ſo juſt a height as neither to ſuffer 
them to be ſold ſo cheap as to diſcourage the domeſtic 
fabrication, nor dear enough to raiſe the profits of 
manufactures above a reaſonable ſtandard, in caſe of 
an augmentation of demand. | 

The ſecond courſe muſt be taken, when the natural 


* 


advantages of the foreign nations are ſo great, as to 


oblige the ſtateſman to raiſe duties to ſuch a height as 


to give encouragement to ſmuggling. ä 
The third courſe ſeems the beſt, when the advan- 


tages of the rivals are more inconſiderable; in which 


caſe, the traders, may, in time, and by the progreſs 
of luxury among their neighbours, or from other re- 
volutions, which happen frequently in trading nations, 
regain their former advantages. | 

This may be a deciſion, in caſe à nation be rivalled 
in a branch where ſhe has not equal advantages with 
her neighbours ; and when ſhe cannot compenſate this 
inconvenience, either by her frugality or induſtry, or 
by the means of a proper application of her national 
wealth. Theſe operations have been already fully ex- 


' plained, and are now conſidered as laid aſide; not 


that we ſuppoſe they can ever ceaſe to operate their ef- 
fects in all nations, but in order to ſimplify our ideas, 


and to point out the principles which ought to direct a 


ſtateſman upon occaſions where he finds better expe- 
dients impracticable, from different combinations of 
circumſtances, 

Let me next ſuppoſe a nation to be rivalled in her 
ſtaple manufactures, that is, in thoſe where ſhe has 


the greateſt natural advantages in her favour. 


Whenever ſuch a caſe happens, it muſt proceed 
from ſome vice within the ſtate. Either from the 
progreſs of luxury in the workmen, which muſt pro- 


ceed from conſolidated profits, or from accidental diſ- 


advantage; ſuch as dearneſs of ſubſiſtence, or from 
tafes injudiciouſly impoſed. Theſe (I mean all, ex- 


cept the taxes, of which afterwards) muſt be removed 


upon the principles above laid down : and if this can- 
not be compaſſed, no matter why ; nnn 
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Chap. XXIII. or POLITICAL OECONOMY. 


tal period, when all foreign reciprocal commerce in 
manufactures muſt be given up. For if no profit can 
be made upon branches where a nation has the great- 


. eſt natural advantages, it is more than probable, that 


every other branch will prove at leaſt equally diſadvan- 
tageous. If upon this revolution the ports of the na- 
tion be not - ſhut againſt the importation of foreign 
manyfactures, merchants will introduce them, and 
this will drain off the nation's wealth, and bring the in- 
duſtrious to ſtarve. 

It is upon this principle that. incorporations are eſ- 
tabliſhed. Of theſe we ſhall ſay a word, and con- 
clude our chapter. | 

Cities and corporations, may be conſidered as nati- 
ons, where luxury and taxes have rendered living fo 
expenſive, that work cannot be furniſhed but at a high 
rate. If labour, therefore, of all kinds, were permite 
ted to be brought from the provinces, or from the 
country, to ſupply the demand of the capital and ſmal- 
ler corporations, what would become of tradeſmen and 
manufacturers who have their reſidence there? If theſe, 
on the other hand, were to remove beyond the liber- 
ties of ſuch corporations, what would become of the 
public revenue, collefted in theſe little ſtates, as I 
may call them? 16K 

By the eſtabliſhment of corporations, a ſtateſman is 


enabled to raiſe high impoſitions upon all ſorts of con- 


ſumption ; and notwithſtanding that theſe have the 
neceſſary conſequence of increaſing the price of la- 
bour, yet by other regulations, of which afterwards, 
the bad conſequences thereby reſulting to foreign trade 
may be avoided, and every article of exportation be 
prevented from riſing above the proper ſtandard for 
making it. vendible, 1n ſpite of all foreign competition. 

The plan of modern taxation ſeems firſt to have 
been introduced into cities, while the country was ſub- 
Jet to the barons, and remained in a manner quite 
free from them. Cities having obtained the privilege 
of incorporation, began, in conſequence of the power 


veſted in their magiſtrates, to levy taxes: and finding 


the inconveniencies reſulting from external competition 
(foreign 
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(foreign trade) they erected the different claſſes of 
their induſtrious into confraternities, or corporations 
of a lower denomination, with power to prevent the 
importation of work from their fellow tradeſmen not 
of the ſociety, | 

Here ariſes a queſtion. _ 

Why are corporations complained of in many 
countries, as being a check upon induſtry ; if the eſ- 
tabliſhment of them proceeds from ſo plain a princi- 
ple as that here laid down ? | ; 

Let me draw my anſwer from another queſtion, 
Why are they not complained of in all countries? 

The difference between the ſituation of one count 
and another, will plainly point out the principle which 
ought to regulate the eſtabliſhment and government 
of corporations. When this is well underſtood, 
all diſputes concerning the general — or harm 
ariſing from them will be at an end: and the 
queſtion will be brought to the proper iſſue; to wit, 
their relative utility conſidered with reſpect to the ac- 
tual ſituation of the country where they are eſtabliſhed. 
In one province a corporation will be found uſeful, in 
another juſt the contrary. | 

Firſt then it muſt be — on all hands, that the 
principle laid down 1s juſt. Nobody ever advanced, 
that the induſtry carried on in fowns, where living is 
dear, ought to ſuffer a competition with that of the 
country, where living is cheap; I mean for the direct 
conſumption of the citizens. But it may be advanced, 
that no ſubaltern corporation ſhould enjoy an excluſive 
privilege againſt thoſe who ſhare of every burthen im- 
poſed by the great corporation from which they draw 
their exiſtence. That they have no right of excluſion 
againſt citizens ; but only againſt ſtrangers who are 
not under the ſame juriſdiction, nor liable to the ſame 
burthens. Here the diſpute lies between the members 
of the great corporation and thoſe of the ſmaller.- 
Now, I ſay, while no other intereſt is concerned, the 
deciſion of this queſtion ought to be left to the corpora - 
tion itſelf, But the moment the public good c_ — 
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affected by certain privileges enjoyed by individuals, 
ſuch privileges ſhould either be aboliſhed, or put un- 
der |imitations. 

In countries where induſtry ſtands at a determined 
height, while the confumption of cities neither aug- 
ments nor diminiſhes ; when thoſe who live upon an in- 
come acquired, live uniformly in the fame way; when 
this regular conſumption 1s regularly ſupplied, by a cer- 
tain number of citizens ſufficient to ſupply it; when the 
hands employed for this purpoſe are in a perfect pro- 
portion to the demand made upon them; in ſuch coun- 
tries, I ſay, any diminution of the privileges of corpo- 
rations would be a means of overturning the equal ba- 
lance between work and demand. | 

We have ſaid above, that when hands become too 
many for the work, profits fall below the neceſſary 
ſtandard of ſubſiſtence; that the induſtrious enter into 
competition for the phyſical-neceflary, and hurt one 
another. Here then is the principle which the corpo- 
ration ought to keep in their eye: the profits upon eve» 
ry trade ought to be in proportion to work. | 

In order to come the better at the knowledge of this 
proportion, many corporations in Germany have the 
ſubaltern corporations of trades reſtrained to certain 
numbers. There is a determined number of apothe- 
caries, joiners, ſmiths, &c. allowed in every town, and 
no more; according as employment is found for them. 


This ſeems a good regulation. I do not ſay it may not 


be abuſed. But the power of adminiſtration muſt be 
lodged ſomewhere; and if in a country where induſtry 
is making little progreſs, corporations were laid open, 


the conſequence would be, that every one would ſtarve 


another, and the conſumers would be ill ſerved. 

On the other hand, when induſtry ſprings up, when 
the manners ot a people change all of a ſudden, or by 
quick degrees, as has been the caſe in many countries 
in Europe within theſe threeſcore years : it is a mark of 
a narrow capacity not to perceive that a change of ad- 
miniſtration becomes neceſſary; and if on ſuch revolu- 
tions, thoſe who are at the head of corporations Ro 
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end in their bankruptcy as well as depopulation. T 
lation will follow from the cauſes already mentioned; the 4 


profit of the increaſe of demand, and occaſion prices to 
riſe in favour of the incorporated workmen, the infalli- 
ble conſequence will be, to make the city become de- 


ſerted, and deprived of a trade, which otherwiſe would 


neceſſarily fall to her ſhare, in conſequence of the ad- 
vantage ſhe muſt draw from eſtabliſhments already 
made for ſupplying every branch of conſumption. * But 
let the principle above mentioned be conſtantly follow- 
ed; let profits be kept at a right ſtandard ; let hands 
be increaſed according to demand; let the city work- 
men gain no advantage over thoſe of the country, 
which may not be compenſated by the difference of the 
price of ſubſiſtence; let the difadvantages again on the 
{ide of the town affect only their own conſumption, not 
the ſurplus of their induſtry ; let every convenience for 
carrying on foreign trade (every thing here is under- 
ſtood to be foreign, which does not enter into the con- 
ſumption of the town) be provided for in the ſuburbs, 
or, if you pleaſe, in a place out of the town walled in 
for that purpoſe ; let markets there be held for every 
kind of work coming from the country ;. and then the 
true intent of a corporation will be anſwered. If it be 
found that the proſperity of trade demands ſtill more 
liberty, then the corporation may be thrown open; but 
on the other hand, every burthen muſt be taken off, 
and every incorporated member muſt be indemnified 
by the ſtate, for the loſs he is thereby made to — 


* The cities of the Auſtrian Netherlands are, from theſe 
cauſes, at preſent in a ſtate of depopulation ; and the induſtrious 
claſſes are aſſembling in the villages, which are beginning to rival 
the populouſneſs of cities, In theſe villages, the privileges of the 
cities are not eſtabliſhed, Privileges which will in all 22 
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ruptcy from the ſums theſe corporations lend the ſovereign, on 
the credit of new impoſitions conſtantly laying upon every bach 
of conſumption, his is ſo true, that the acquiſition of this 
country (one of the moſt fertile and moſt populous in Europe) 
would hardly be worth the having, if the be owing by the 
corporations were to be fairly paid, and their ruinous privileges 
(as they are called) allowed to ſubſiſt without alteration, 
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The great change daily operating on the ſpirit of 


European nations, where corporations have been long 
eſtabliſhed, without any great inconvenience having 
been found to ariſe from them, ſuggeſts theſe reflecti- 
ons, which ſeem to flow naturally, from the principles 
we have deduced. I ſhall only add, that from the 
practice of impoſing taxes within theſe little republics 
(as I have called them) Princes ſeem to have taken the 
hint of extending that ſyſtem ; by firſt appropriating 
to the public revenue, what the cities had eſtabliſhed 
in favour of themſelves, and then by enlarging the 
plan as circumſtances favoured their deſign. That 


this is the true origin of the modern plan of taxation 


mean that upon conſumption) may be gathered from 
hence; that the right of impoſing taxes appears no 
where, almoſt, to have been eſſentially attached to 
royalty, even in thoſe kingdoms, where Princes have 
long enjoyed an unlimited conſtitutional authority over 
the perſons of their ſubjects. This right I take to be 
the leaſt equivocal characteriſtic of an abſolute and un- 
limited power. I know of no chriſtian monarchy (ex- 
cept, - perhaps, Ruſſia) where either the conſent of 
ſtates, or the approbation-or concurrence of ſome po- 
litical body within the ſtate, ' has not been- requiſite to 
make the impoſition of taxes conſtitutional ; and if 
more exceptions are found, I believe it will not be diffi- 
cult to trace the origin of ſuch an exertion of fovereign 
authority, without aſcending to a very high antiquity. 
The prerogative of Princes in former times, was mea- 
ſured by the power they could conſtitutionally exerciſe 
over the per/ons of their ſubjects; that of modern 
princes,” by the power they have over their pur/e. 

Having, therefore, ſnewn the neceſſity of putting 
aſtop — reciprocal commerce in manufactures, 
ſo ſoon as in every branch this trade becomes diſad- 
vantageous to a nation; the next queſtion comes to 
be, how to proceed in the execution, ſo as to avoid a 
ſudden and violent revolution in the oeconomy of the 
ſtate, which is of all things the moſt dangerous: the 
hurt, therefore, ought to be foreſeen at a great dii- 
tance, in order to be methodically prevented. 
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c H AP. XXIV. 


ii gat is the proper Method to put a Stop to a foreign Trade 
in Manufattures, when the Balance of it turns againſt 
a Nation ? | 


T muſt not be underſtood, from what was ſaid in 
the laſt chapter, that fo ſoon as the balance of fo- 
reign trade, either on the whole, or on any branch of 
manufacture, is to be found againſt a nation, that a 
ſtateſman ſhould then at once pur a total ſtop to it. 
This is too violent a remedy ever to be applied with 

ſucceſs. | | 
It is hardly poſſible, that a conſiderable revolution 


in the trade of a nation ſhould happen ſuddenly, either 
to its advantage, or diſadvantage, unleſs in times of 
civil diſcord, or foreign wars, which at preſent do not 


enter into the queſtion. 
A ſagacious ſtateſman will, at all times, keep a 
watchful eye upon every branch of foreign commerce, 


| eſpecially upon importations. Theſe conſiſt either in 


the natural produce of other countries, or in ſuch pro- 
duce increaſed in its value by manufacture. 

In all trade two things are to be conſidered in the 
commodity fold. The firſt is the matter; the ſecond 
is the labour employed to render this matter uſeful. 

The matter exported from a country, is what the 


country loſes ; the price of the labour exported, is 
what it gains. | 


If the value of the matter imported, be greater than 


the value of what is exported, the country gains. If 


a greater value of labour be imported, than 
the country loſes. Why ? Becauſe in the firit caſe, 


ſtrangers muſt have paid, in matter, the ſurplus of la- 


bour exported ; and in the ſecond caſe, becauſe the 
country muſt have paid to ſtrangers, in matter, the 


the ſurplus of labour imported. 


It is therefore a general maxim, to diſcourage the 
exportation of it. 


II. 
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When any manufacture begins to be imported, 
which was uſually made at home, it is a mark that 
either the price of it begins to riſe within the country, 


or that ſtrangers are making a new progrels in it. On 
the other hand, when the importation of manufac- 


tures conſumed within a country comes to diminiſh, 


and when merchants begin to loſe upon ſuch branches 
of trade, it is a proof that induſtry at home is gaining 
ground in thoſe articles. The ſtateſman then muſt 
take the hint, and ſer out by clogging gently the im- 
portation of thoſe commodities, not ſo as to put a ſtop 
to it all ot once; becauſe this night have the effect of 
carrying profits too high upon the home fabrication of 
them. ' 

All ſudden rovolutions are to be avoided. A ſud- 
den ſtop upon a large importation, raiſes the prices of 
domeſtic induſtry by jerks, as it were; they do not 
riſe gradually; and theſe ſudden profits engage too 
many people to endeavour to ſhare in them. - This 
occaſions a deſertion from other branches of induſtry 
equally profitable to the ſtate. Such revolutions do 
great harm ; becauſe it is a long time before people 
come to be informed of their true cauſe, and during 
the uncertainty, they are, as it were, in a wilderneſs, 
ſurprized and delighted with the conſequences, ac- 
cording as their ſeveral intereſts are affected by them. 
Every one accounts for the phenomena in a different 


way. Some are for applying remedies againſt the in- 


conveniencies; while others are totally taken up in pro- 
iting to the utmoſt of every momentary advantage: 
na word, nothing is more hurtful than a ſudden re- 
v0lution, in fo complicated a body as that of the whole 
claſs of the induſtrious, in a modern ſociety. When 
therefore ſuch changes happen, in ſpite of all a ſtateſ- 
man can do, the belt way to prevent the inconvenien- 
cies which they draw along with them, is to inform the 
public of the true cauſes of every change, favourable or 
hurtful to the ſeveral claſſes of inhabitants. This al- 
{0 ſeems to be the beſt method to engage every one to 
concur in promoting the proper remedies, when the 
inconveniencies themſelves cannot be prevented. So 

Vor. I. much 
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much for a ſcheme of encouragin wing manufac- 
tures, or of ſupporting them in DE ns L pro- 


ceed next to conſider the methods of preventing the 


loſs of others already eſtabliſhed. 

We have ſaid, that the importation of any article 
of conſumption uſually provided at home, was a proof 
by no means equivocal of a foreign rivalſhip. I ſhall 
ſay . at preſent, of the methods to be uſed as 
a remedy for this inconvenience : theſe have been al- 


ready diſcuſſed. We muſt now ſuppoſe, every one 


that might be contrived for this purpoſe, to become 


ineffectual; and that foreign induſtry is ſo far gaining 
ground, as daily, more and more, to ſupply the ſe- 
veral branches of domeſtic conſumption, 

Upon this, the ſtateſman will begin by laying the 
importation of ſuch commodities under certain re(- 
trictions. If theſe do not prove ſufficient, they muſt 
be increaſed; and if the augmentation produces 
frauds, difficult to be prevented, the articles muſt be 
prohibited altogether. By this method of proceeding, 
it will be found, that without any violent or ſudden 
prohibition laid upon foreign trade, by little and little, 
every pernicious branch of it will be cut off, till at laſt 
it will ceaſe altogether, as in the caſe mentioned above; 
to wit, when the moſt advantageous branches cannot 
be carried on without loſs. 

Something, however, muſt here be added, in order 
to reſtrain ſo general a plan of adminiſtration. No- 
thing is more complex than the intereſts of trade, 
2 with reſpect to a whole nation. It is hard- 
7 poſſible for a people to have every branch of trade 
a 


vourable for the increaſe of her wealth : conſequent-_ 


ly, a ſtateſman who, upon the ſingle inſpection of one 
branch, would lay the importation of it under limita- 
tions, in proportion as he found the balance upon it 
unfavourable to the nation, might very poſſibly undo 
a flouriſhing commerce. | 

He muſt firſt examine minutely every uſe to which 
the merchandize imported is put : if a part is re-ex- 
ported with profit, this profit. muſt be deduced from 


the balance of loſs incurred by the conſumption 4 
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the remainder. If it be conſumed upon the account 


of other branches of induſtry, which are thereby ad- 
vanced, the balance of loſs may ſtill be more than 
compenſated. If it be a means of ſupporting a cor- 
reſpondence with a neighbouring nation, otherwiſe ad- 
vantageous, the loſs retulting from it may be ſubmit- 
ted to, in a certain degree. But if upon examining 
the whole chain of contequences, he finds the nation's 
wealth not at all increaſed, nor her trade encouraged, 
in proportion to the damage at firſt incurred by the 
importation, I believe he may decide, that ſuch a 
branch of trade is hurtful ; and therefore that it ought 
to be cut off, in the moſt prudent in.anner, according 
to the general rule. x 

The firſt object of the care of a ſtateſman, who 


conducts a nation, which is upon the point of loſing 


her foreign trade, without any proſpect or probability 
of recovering it, is to preſerve her wealth already ac- 
quired. No motive ought to engage him to ſacrifice 
this wealth, the ſafety alone of the whole ſociety ex- 
cepted, when ſuddenly threatened by foreign enemies. 


The gratification of particular people's habitual de- 


ſires, although the wealth they poſſeſs may enable 
them, without the ſmalleſt hurt to their private for- 
tunes, to conſiune the productions of other nations; 
the motive of preventing hoards; that of promoting a 
briſk circulation within the country ; the advantages 
to be made by merchants, who may enrich themſelves 
by carrying on a trade diſadvantageous to the nation; 
even, to ſay all in one word, the ſupporting of the 
lame number of inhabitants, ought not to engage his 
confent to the diminution of national wealth. 
Here follow my reaſons for carrying this propoſition 
o very far, even to the length of tacrificing a part ot 
the inhabitants of a country to the preſervation of its 
wealth ; and I flatter myſelf, that when duly examin- 
ed, I may avoid the ſmalleſt imputation of Machiavel- 
lian principles, in confequence of fo bold an aſſertion. 
While a people are fed with the produce of their 
own lands, the preſervation of their numbers is quite 
conſiſtent with the preſervation of their wealth. If, 
2 2 therelore, 
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therefore, in a ſuch a caſe their numbers ſhould be 
diminiſhed upon a decay of - foreign trade, either by 
their food's being exported, or by their lands becom- 
ing uncultivated, I ſhould never heſitate to lay the 
blame upon the ſtateſman's adminiſtration. 

But an induſtrious people may (as has been ſaid) 


carry their numbers far beyond the proportion of their 


own ſubſiſtence. The deficiency muſt be ſupplied 
from abroad, aud muſt be paid with the balance of 


the trade in their favour. Now when this balance 


comes to turn againſt them, and when, conſequently, 
a ſtop is put to the diſadvantageous foreign trade, upon 
the principles we have been laying down, the ſtateſ- 
man is reduced to this alternative; either annually to 
allow a part of the wealth already got, to be exported, 
in order to buy ſubſiſtence for the /urplus of his peo- 
ple, as I may call them, or to reduce their numbers 
by degrees, either by encouragements given to their 
leaving the country, or by eſtabliſhing colonies, &c. 
until they are brought down to the jutt proportion of 
national ſubſiſtence. If he prefers the firſt, ſuppoſing 
the execution of ſuch a plan to be poſſible, the conſe- 
uence will be, that ſo ſoon as all the wealth is ſpent, 
the whole ſociety, except the proprietors of the lands, 
and theſe who cultivate them, muſt go to deſtruction. 
If he prefers the ſecond, he remains independent of 
all the world with reſpe& to the inhabitants he pre- 
ſerves. They remain in a capacity of maintaining 
themſelves, and he may alter the plan of his political 
oeconomy as beſts ſuits his circumſtances, relatively to 
other nations. While all his ſubjects are employed 
and provided for, he will remain at the head of a 
flouriſhing and happy people. | 
It may be here objected, that the firſt alternative is 
an impoſſible ſuppoſition. I allow it to be fo, if you 
ſuppole it to be carried the length to which I have 
traced it; becauſe no power whatſoever in a ſtateſ- 
man, can go ſo far as to preſerve numbers at the ex- 
pence of the whole riches of his people. But I can 
very eaſily ſuppoſe a caſe, where numbers may be 
ſupported at an eminent loſs to a ſtate which finds = 
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ſelf in the ſituation in which we have repreſented it in 


our ſuppoſition. 


Suppoſe a prince, upon the failure of his foreign 
trade, to increaſe his army, in proportion as he finds 
his induſtrious hands laid idle by a deficiency of de- 
mand for their labour ; and let him fill his magazines 
for their ſubſiſtence by foreign importation, leaving 
the produce of his country to feed the reſt of his ſub- 
jects. By ſuch a plan, every body will remain em- 
ployed, and alſo provided for, and ſuch a prince may 
be looked upon as a moſt humane governor, This I 
willingly agree to. I ſhould love ſuch a prince; but 
the more I loved him, the more I ſhould regret that 
his project muſt fail, from a phyſical impoſſibility of 
its being long ſupported ; and when it comes to fail by 
the exhauſting of his wealth, it will not be his regrets 
which will give bread to his ſoldiers, nor employment 
to his induſtrious ſubjects, who will no longer find an 
equivalent for their labour. 

Let this ſuffice at preſent, upon the general princi- 
ples which influence the ſtop neceſſary to be put to the 


importation of foreign commodities, and to the dimi- 


e of national wealth, in the caſe we have had be- 
ore us. 

Next as to the articles of exportation. The moſt 
profitable branches of exportation are thoſe of work, 
the leſs profitable thoſe of pure natural produce. 
When work cannot be exported in all its perfection, 
becauſe of its high price, it is better to export it with 
a moderate degree of perfection, than not at all; and 


if even this cannot be done to advantage, then will a 


people be obliged to renounce working except for 
themſelves: and then, if domeſtic conſumption does 
not increaſe in proportion to the deficiency of foreign 
demand, a certain number of hands will be idle, and 
a certain quantity of natural produte will remain upon 
hand. The firſt muſt diſappear in a ſhort time; they 
will ſtarve or deſert ; the laſt will become an article 
of exportation. Here then is a new ſpecies of trade 
which takes place upon the extinQtion of the other. 
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When a nation has been forced to reduce her export- 
ations to articles of pure natural produce, in conformi- 
7 to the principles we have been laying down, then 
the plan propoſed in the title of this chapter is execut- 
ed. She is then brought as low in point of trade as 
ſhe can be, but at the tam{ time, ſhe ma enjoy her 


natural advantages in ſpite of fortune; and in propor- 


tion to them, ſne may, with a good government and 
frugality, retain a balance of trade in her favour, 
which will conſtantly go on in augmenting her natios- 
al wealth. 

There is, therefore, a period at which foreign 
trade may ſtop in every article, but in natural pro- 
duce. I do not know. whether this period be at a 


great diſtance, when the ſtate of trade is conſidered 


relatively to certain nations of Europe. 

Were induſtry and frugality found to prevail equal- 
ly in every part of the great political bodies, or were 
luxury and ſuperfluous confumption, every where car- 
ried to the ſame height, trade might, without any 
hurt, be thrown entirely open, It would then ceaſe 
to be an object of a ſtareſman's care and concern. On 
the other hand, were all nations equally careful to 
check every branch of unprofitable commerce, a ge- 


neral ſtagnation of trade would ſoon be brought about. 


Manutactures would no more be the object of traffic; 
every nation would fupply itſelf, and nothing would be 
either exported or imported but natural productions. 
But as induſtry and idleneſs, luxury and frugality, 
are conſtantly changing their balance throughout the 
nations of Europe, able merchants make it their bu- 
ſtneſs to inform themſelves of theſe fluctuations, and 
able ſtateſmen profit of the diſcovery for the re-eſta- 
bliſnment of their own commerce; and when they 
find that this can no more be carried on with the ma- 
nufactures or produce of their own country, they en- 
gage their merchants to become carriers for their 
neighbours, and by theſe means, form as it were a 
third and laſt entrenchment, which, while they can 
defend it, will not ſuffer their foreign trade 


be 
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be quite extinguiſhed ; becauſe, by this laſt expe- 
dient, 1t may continue for ſome time to increaſe 
their national ſtock. It is in order to cut off even this 


reſource, that ſome nations lay not only importations 


under reſtraint, but alſo the importers . Let ſuch 
precautions be carried to a certain length on all-hands, 
and we ſhall ſee an end to the whole ſyſtem of foreign 
trade, ſo much alamode, that it appears to become 
more and more the object of the attention as well as of 


the imitation of all modern ſtateſmen. , 


c H A P. XXV. 
Inken a rich Nation finds ber Foreign Trade reduced to 


the Articles of Natural Produce, what is the beſt plan 
10 be followed ? and what are the Conſequences of ſuch | 


a Change of Gircum/tances # 


HERE is now no more queſtion of a trading 
nation; this character is loſt, the moment 
there is a ſtop put to the export of the labour and in- 
genuity of her people. | | 
The firſt objects of her care ſhould be to increaſe, 
by every poſſible means, the quantity of her natural 
produce; to be as frugal as poſſible in the conſump- 
tion of it, and to export the ſurplus to the beſt ad- 
vantage. | 1 
If ſhe finds her exportation of ſubſiſtence going for- 
ward, while ſome of her people remain in want, ſhe 
may reſt aſſured that induſtry is made to ſuffer by 
ſome internal vice; and the moſt probable cauſe of 
ſuch an effect will be found to bean unequal competiti- 


on between thoſe of the lower claſſes, who work for g 
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phyſical · neceſſary. This muſt be removed, and the 


ſtateſman ſhould never reſt, until he has ſet the ba- 


lance of work and demand ſo far right, as to prevent 
at leaſt the ſcale of work from preponderating ; for 
this is the door by which miſery gets in among the 
people. | | 

The ſcale of demand predonderating, will not now be 
ſo hurtful, as this alteration of the balance will only 
raiſe prices, and accelerate circulation, and keep the 


other balance, to wit, that of wealth (of which we 


ſhall treat in the following chapter) in a conſtant vi- 

bration, without diminution of the publick ſtock. 
Another object of a ſtateſman's care in theſe ſuppo- 

ſed circumſtances, is to ſuffer no work whatever, nor 


the natural produce of any other country conducive to 


luxury, to be imported; for although I have ſaid, that 
ſuperfluous conſumption can do little harm when the 
intereſts of foreign trade do not enter into the queſtion 
ſo as to prevent exportation, by raiſing prices at home; 
and though the importation of foreign produce, in ex- 
change for like commoc«lities of national growth, does 
no hurt to a ftate with reſpect to her wealth, yet if 
ſuch importation be an article of mere ſuperfluity, I 
think a ſtateſman ſhould prudently diſcourage it ; be- 
cauſe the ſearch of — — is of itſelf a proof of a 
luxurious turn, and 1 ſhould with to fee this turn im- 
improved ſo as to promote national purpoſes only, that 


is, to the augmentation and ſubſiſtence of uſeful inha- 


bitants. | 

Let me illuſtrate this by an example. Foreign 
wines, I ſhall ſuppoſe, become alamode, as a part of 
the. luxury of an elegant table. A ſtateſman, by his 
example, may diſcourage this, and introduce many 
other articles of expence in entertainments ſufficient to 
compenſate it. The furniture of apartments may be 
rendered more magnificent, ornaments of the fide 


board, decoration of deſerts, new amuſements imme- 


diately after dinner might be introduced, which would 
have an air of refinement and delicacy. 


By ſuch examples he might eaſily ſubſtitute one ex- 
pence, which might become a national improvement, 


in 
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in the place of another where the luxury produces no 


ſuch effect. And when prodigality and expence have 
neither the good effect of giving bread to the poor, nor 
of accelerating circulation at home in favour of the 
public, I can lee no reaſon why a ſtateſman ſhould in- 


tereſt himſelf for their ſupport; and much leſs, Why a 


ſpeculative perſon, who examines only the methods of 
making mankind happy by their mutual ſervices to 
each other, ſhould ſtrain a ſubject, in order to find ar- 
guments proper to make either the apology or pane- 
gyric of the various ſchemes of diſſipation. 

need not add, as a reſtriction of this principle of 
diſcouraging the importation of foreign commodities, 
(which become articles of a greater ſuperfluous home- 
conſumption) that when ſuch a branch of trade be- 
comes neceſſary to be carried on, in order to engage a 
neighbouring nation to conſume of home-ſuperfluines ; 
in this caſe, the luxury of the conſumers of the foreign 
produce, has an evident tendency to national improve- 
ment. If delicate wines, and raw filk, are imported 
as a return for ſalt herrings and raw hides, the ſupport 
of ſuch a trade is only the means of making the rich 
conſume theſe articles of home- production, by con- 
verting them into burgundy and velvet, 

Theſe conſiderations regard the augmentation, or 
at leaſt the preſervation of national wealth. If they 
are attended to, it is hardly poſſible that any part of 
what is already acquired, can go abroad; and in this 
caſe the whole balance of the exportation of natural 
produce becomes clear gain. 

There are ſtill ſeveral things to be obſerved with re- 
gard to the exportation of natural produce. Such arti- 
ticles as are in great abundance, and are not produced 
in other countries, as wines in the ſouthern countries of 
Europe, ought always to be exported by the inhabit- 
ants, becauſe conſiderable profits muſt be made upon 
a trade where there is no rivalſhip; and on ſuch occa- 


hons, a people ought to be wiſe enough to keep ſuch | 


profits for themſelves. 


But 
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But if other nations will not receive them, unleſs they 
be imported by their own ſubjects, then the ſtateſman 
may impoſe a duty upon exportation, which 1s one way 


of ſharing the profits with the carriers. All the pre- 


caution quan in impoſing this duty, is not to raiſe 
it ſo high as to diminiſh the demand ; nor to give an 
encouragement to a neighbouring nation, to enter into 
competition for ſuch a branch of trade. 

Neighbouring ſtates which furniſh the ſame articles 
of natural produce, regulate, commonly, the duties up- 
on exportation, in ſuch a manner as nearly to compen- 
fate all differences which ſtrangers may find, between 
trading with the one or with the other. Or they grant 
particular privileges in point of trade, to the nations 
with whom they find it moſt for their advantage to 
trade. 

If the natural advantages upon ſuch articles are leſs 
conſiderable, no duty can be impoſed. . Exportation 
may then be encouraged by granting ſtill greater pri- 
vileges to ſtrangers or others, who may promote the 
exportation at little coſt to the ſtate. 

If in the laſt place, the natural produce of a country 
be common to others, where it is perhaps equally plen- 
tiful, it will be difficult to procure the exportation of it ; 
and yet it may happen, that too great an abundance of 
it at home, may occaſion inconveniencies. In this caſe, 
the ſtateſman muſt give a premium or bounty upon ex- 
portation, as the only method of getting rid of a ſuper- 
fluity, which may influence ſo much the whole mats of 
the commodity produced, as to fink the price of the 
induſtry of thoſe yed in it, below the ſtandard of 
their phyſical-neceſſary. By giving, therefore, this 
premium, he ſupports ind in that branch; he 
takes nothing from the national wealth; and the ex- 
portation which takes place in conſequence of the boun- 
ty is all clear gain. Fhis is an Uncommon operation 


5 _ but it has fo — a connection vr 15 
octrine of taxes, and the proper 2 ion i 
money, that I will poſtpone the further conſideration of 
it until I come to that branch of my ſubject: and the 
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rather, that this book is ſwelling beyond its due pro- 


tion. 

"l have little occaſion to fpeak of importations, into 
a country which exports no manufactures. The ruling 
principle in ſuch cafes, is to ſuffer no importation but 
what tends to encourage the exportation of the ſurplus 
of natural produce, and which, at the fame time, has 
no tendency to rival any braneh of domeftic induſtry. 
Thus it is much better for a northern country to pam- 
per the taſte of her rich inhabitants with wines and 
ſpices, than to difcourage agriculture by the importa- 
tion of rice and foreign grain; ſuppoſing the alterna- 
tive quite optional, and the one as well as the othet to 
be the returns of her own fuperfluity. | | 

come next to the conſideration of her inland trade, 
and conſumption of her own manufactures. Here 
there is no queſtion of either an increaſe or diminution 
of her wealth, but. only of making it circulate in the 
beſt manner to keep every body employed. Several 
conſiderations muſt here influence our ftateſman's 
conduct, and a due regard muſt be had to every one 
of them. I ſhall reduce them to three different heads, 
and paſs them in review very curſorily, as we have al- 
ready explained ſufficiently the principles upon which 
they depend. 

1999, To regulate conſumption and the progteſs of 
luxury, in proportion to the hands which are found to 
ſupply them. 

24), To regulate the multiplication of inhabitants 
according to the extent of the fertility of the ſoil. Theſe 
two conſiderations muſt conſtantly go hand in hand. 

In fo far therefore, as the ftatefman finds his coun- 
try ſtill capable of improvement, in ſo far he may en- 
courage a demand for work, and even countenance new 
branches of ſuperfluous 1 tion; ſince the equi- 
valent to be given for them mu of neceſſity prove an 
encouragement to agriculture. But whenever the coun- 
try becomes thoroughly cultivated and peopled to the 
full proportion of its own produce, a check muſt be 
put to multiplication, that is, to luxury, or miſery and 

| depopulation 
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depopulation will follow ; unleſs indeed, we ſuppoſe 
that numbers are to be ſupported at the expence of na- 
tional wealth, the fatal conſequences of which we have 
already pointed out. n 
30. He ſhould regulate the diſtribution of the 
claiſes of his people, according to the political fituati- 


on of the country. | 


This is the moſt complicated caſe of all. It would 
be imprudent, for example, in a very ſmall ſtate ſitu- 
ated on the continent, to diſtribute all its inhabitants 
into producers and conſumers, as we have called them 
on ſeveral occaſions; that is, into thoſe who live u 


a revenue already acquired, and thoſe who are con- 


ſtantly employed in acquiring one by ſupplying the 
wants of the other. There muſt be a third claſs ; to 
wit, thoſe who are maintained and taken care of at the 
expence of the whole community, to ſerve as a de- 
fence. This ſet of men give no real equivalent for 
hat they receive; that is to ſay, none which can cir- 
culate or pals from hand to hand; but ſtill they are 
uſefully employed as members of a ſociety mutually 
tied together by the band of reciprocal dependence. 
Here 1s no vice implied ; but at the ſame time, the 
ſtateſman mult attend to the conſequences of ſuch a 
diſtribution of claſſes | 

The richer any ſtate is, the more it has to fear from 
its neighbours : conſequently, the greater proportion of 
the inhabitants muſt be maintained for its defence, at 
the expence of the induſtry of the other inhabitants. 
This muſt diminiſh the number of tree hands employ- 
ed in manufactures, and in ſupplying articles of con- 
ſumption : conſequently, it would be imprudent to en- 
courage the progreſs of luxury, while public ſafety 
calls for a diminution of the hands which muſt ſu 
ply it. If in ſuch circumſtances luxury do not ſuffer 
a check, demand will riſe above the proper ſtandard; 
living will become dearer daily, prices will riſe, and 
they will prove an obſtacle to the recovery of foreign 
trade; an object of which a prudent ſtateſman will ne- 
ver loſe ſight for a moment. B, ; 
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It is for theſe and other ſuch conſiderations, that 
many ſmall ſtates are found to fortify their capital ; to 
keep a body of ſoldiers in conſtant pay, bearing a great 
proportion to the number of the inhabitants; to form 
arſenals well ſtored with artillery, and to inſtitute 
ſumptuary laws and other regulations proper to check 
luxury. Nothing ſo wiſe in every reſpect! Their ter- 
ritory cannot be extended nor improved, nor can their 
inhabitants be augmented, but at the expence of their 
wealth ; for ſuch as gained their livelihood at the ex- 

nce of ſtrangers, are at preſent out of the queſtion. 
Were their own citizens therefore permitted, out of 
the abundance of their wealth, to give bread to as 
many as their extravagance could maintain, the pub- 
lic ſtock would be conſtantly diminiſhing, 1n proporti- 
on to the foreign ſubſiſtence imported for theſe ſuper- 
numeraries, fed at the expence of the luxurious; which 
would be juſt ſo much loſt. 

In other ſtates which are extended, powerful by 
means of wealth, and ſtrong by nature and ſituation, 
whoſe ſafety is connected with the general ſyſtem of 
European politicks, which ſecures them againſt con- 


queſt ; ſuch as Spain, France, Great Britain, &c, the 


progreſs of luxury does little harm (as theſe territories 
are ſtill capable of infinite improvements) provided it 
does not deſcend to the lower clafles of the people. 

It ought to be the particular care of a ſtateſman to 
check its progreſs there, otherwiſe there will be ſmall 
hopes of ever recovering foreign trade. Whereas, if 
the lower claſſes of a people continue frugal and induſ- 
trious, from theſe very circumſtances trade may open 
anew, and be be recovered by degrees, in proportion 
as luxury comes to get footing in other nations, where 
the common people are leſs laborious and frugal: 

Luxury, among thoſe who live upon a revenue al- 
ready got, and who, by their rank in the ſtate, are 


not calculated for induſtry, has the good effect of al- 


fording bread to thoſe who ſupply them; but there 


never can be any advantage in having luxury introdu- 
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ced among the lower claſfes, becauſe it is then only a 
means of rendering their ſubſiſtence more chargeable, 
and conſequently more precarious. 

Having thus briefly laid together the principal ob- 
jects of a ſtateſman's care, upon the ceſſation of the 
foreign trade of his people, I ſhall finiſh my chapter, 
by pointing out ſome general conſequences which rea- 
ſon and experience ſhew to be naturally connected 
with ſuch a revolution ; not with regard to induſtry 
and inland trade, but as they influence the ſpirit, go- 
vernment, and manners of a people. 

Nothing is more certain than that the ſpirit of a na- 
tion changes according to circumſtances. While fo- 
reign trade flouriſhes, the minds of the monied people 
are turned to gain. Money, in ſuch hands, is general- 
ly employed to procure more, not to purchaſe inſtru- 
ments of luxury ; except for the conſumption of thoſe 
prodigal ſtrangers who are thereby becoming daily 
poorer. It is this defire of becoming rich, which pro- 
duces frugality. A man is always frugal while he is 
making a fortune; another very commonly becomes 
extravagant in the enjoyment of it; juſt ſo would it be 
with nations, were a wiſe ſtateſman never to interpoſe. 

When, by the ceſlation of foreign trade, the mer- 
cantile part of a nation find themſelves cut off from the 
profits they uſed to draw from ſtrangers; and on the 
other hand, perceive the barriers of the nation gradu- 
ally ſhutting againſt every article of unprofitable cor- 
reſpondence, they begin to withdraw their ſtocks from 
trade, and ſeek to place them within the country. This 
money is often lent to landed men, hitherto living within 
bounds, for two moſt ſubſtantial reaſons. Firft, becauſe 
there was little money to be borrowed, from the high 
rate of intereſt, owing to the great profits on foreign 
trade; and becauſe the national ſtock was then only 
forming. The ſecond, becauſe the taſte of the times was 
frugality, But when once the money which was former- 
ly employed in buying up loads of work for the foreign 
markets, falls into the hands of landed men, they begin 
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to acquire a taſte for luxury. This taſte is improved 
and extended by an infinity of arts, which employ the 
hands formerly taken up in furniſhing branches of ex- 
portation. Thus by degrees we ſee a rich, induſtri- 
ous, frugal, trading nation, transformed into a rich, 
ingenious, luxurious, and polite nation. 

As the ſtateſman formerly kept his attention fixed 
on the preſervation of an equal balance between work 
and demand, and on every branch of commerce, in 
order te prevent the carrying off any part of the wealth 
already acquired; he mult now direct his attention 
towards the effects of the domeſtic operations of that 
wealth. He was formerly intereſted in its accumula- 
2 ; he muſt now guard againſt the conſequences of 
this. 

While the bulk of a nation's riches is in foreign trade, 
they do not circulate within the country ; they circu- 
late with ſtrangers, againft whom the balance is con- 
ſtantly found. In this caſe, the richeſt man in a ſtate 
may appear among the pooreſt at home. In foreign coun- 
tries you may hear of the wealth of a merchant, who 
is your next door neighbour at home, and who, from 
his way of living, you never knew to be worth a ſhil- 
ling. The circulation of money for home-conſumpti- 
on will then be very ſmall; conſequently, taxes muſt 
be very low ; conſequently, government will be poor. 

So ſoon as all this load of money which formerly was 
continually going backwards and forwards, without 
almoſt penetrating, as one may ſay, into the country, 
is taken out of foreign trade, and thrown into domeſ- 
tic circulation, a new ſcene opens. 

Every one now begins to appear rich. That wealth 
which formerly made the admiration of foreigners, 
now aſtoniſhes the proprietors themſelves. The uſe 
of money, formerly, was to make more of it : the uſe 
of money now, is to give it in exchange for thoſe or 


ſuch like commodities, which were then conſumed by 


ſtrangers only. EEO 
It is this revolution in the ſpirit of a people, which 
renders the conſideration of the balance of their wealth 
an 
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an object of the greateſt political concern; becauſe rit 
the conſtant fluctuation of it, among the ſeveral claſ- Al 
ſes of inhabitants, is what lays the foundation of pub- tat 
lic opulence. wi 
A government mult always be reſpected, fgared, wi 
and obeyed by the people governed; conſequently, it ſie 
muſt be powerful, and its power muſt be of a nature Pr 
analogous to that of the ſubjects. If you ſuppoſe a an 
great authority veſted in the grandees of a 5 
in conſequence of the number and dependence of their on 
vaſſals, the crown muſt have ſtill a more powerful vaſ- Pr 
ſalage at its command: if they are powerful by rich> in 
es, the crown muſt be rich. Without preſerving this 
juſt balance, no government can ſubſiſt. All power thi 
conſiſts in men, or in money. | eq 
If therefore we luppoſe a vaſt quantity of wealth the 
thrown into domeſtic circulation, the ſtateſman muſt mi 
follow new maxims. He muſt promote the circulati- an 
4 on of it ſo as to fill up the blank of foreign conſumpti- ha 
4 on, and preſerve all the indultrious who have enriched to 
= him. The quicker the circulation is found to be, the the 
11 better opportunity will the induſtrious have of becom- to 
"8 ing rich ſpeedily; and the idle and extravagant will up 
5 6 become the more quickly poor. Another conſequence qu 
75 equally certain, is, that the quicker the circulation, 
ok the ſooner will wealth become equally divided ; and In 
f the more equality there is found in wealth, the more thi 
«| equality will be Ga in power. From theſe princi- 
50 ples it will follow, that upon ſuch a revolution of na- as 
hs tional circumſtances, a popular government may very ta) 
wn probably take place, if the ſtateiman do not take pro- the 
þ per care to prevent it. aff 
15 This is done by the impoſition of taxes, and theſe 
oY are differently laid on, according to the ſpirit of the wh 
government. 1 1s, 
Buy taxes a ſtateſman is enriched, and by means of an 
his wealth, he is enabled to keep his ſubjects in awe, op 
and to preſerve his dignity and conſideration. otl 
By the diſtribution of taxes, and manner of levying lec 
them, the power is thrown into ſuch hands as the ſpi- by 
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tit of the conſtitutions requires it ſhould be found in. 


Are they impoſed in a monarchy where every man is 


taught to tremble at the King's name, the great men 
will be made rich by his bounty, and the lower claſſes 
will be loaded and kept poor ; that they may, on ea- 
her terms, be engaged to fill thoſe armies which the 
Prince entertains to ſupport his authority at home, 
and his influence abroad. 

Here independent people will always be looked up- 
on with an evil eye, and conſidered as rivals to the 
Prince, who ought to be the only independent perſon 
in the ſtate. | | 

In limited governments, where the ſovereign has not 
the ſole power of taxation, they will be laid on more 
equally and leſs arbitrarily; providing the theory of 
them in general be well underſtood. Here every man 
muſt know what he is to pay, and when; and the 
amount of the tax muſt bear a proportion, on one 
hand, to the exigencies of the ſtate; and on the other, 
to the quantity of circulation which takes place upon 
the payment of it: that is, a man muſt not be made 


to pay all the ſtate can demand of him for a year, 


upon his making a trifling though moſt eſſential ac- 
quiſition of a neceſſary article of ſubſiſtence. 

I think I have obſerved one remarkable difference 
in the point of view in levying taxes in countries where 
theſe two forms of government are eſtabliſhed. 

Under the pure monarchy, the Prince ſees jealous, 
as it were, of growing wealth, and therefore impoſes 
taxes upon people who are growing richer. Under 
the limited government they are calculated chiefly to 
affect thoſe who are growing poorer. 

Thus the monarch impoſes a tax upon induſtry , 
where every one is rated in proportion to the gain he 
is ſuppoſed to make by his profeſſion. The poll-tax 
and zaille, are likewiſe proportioned to the /upps/ed 
opulence of every one liable to them. _ Theſe, with 
others of the ſame nature are calculated (as it is al- 
ledged to eſtabliſh an equality in the load ſupported 
by the ſubjecis; by making the induſtrious, and mo- 


ney gatherers, contribute in proportion to their gains, - 


Vor. I. A a although 
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although the capital ſtock from which theſe profits ariſe 
be concealed from the eyes of the public. Fu 
In limited governments, impoſitions are more gene- 
rally laid upon conſumption. They encourage induſ- 
try, and leave the full profits of it to make up a ſtock 
for the induſtrious perſon. When the ſtock is made, 
that is, when it ceaſes to grow, it commonly begins 
to decreaſe : the number of prudent people, who live 
preciſely upon their income, Py ſmall. It is there- 
fore upon the diſſipation of wealth, in the hands of 
private people, that the ſtate is enriched. Thus the 
career towards poverty is only a little abridged : he 
who is in the way of ſpending his eſtate will get at the 
end of it, if his life be ſpared ; and therefore there is 
no harm done to him, and much good done to the 
ſtate, in making a part of his wealth circulate through 
the public coffers. 

The only precaution neceſſary to be taken in * 
conſumption, is, to render the impoſitions equal, an 
to prevent their affecting what is purely neceſſary; or 
operating an unequal competition between people of 
the ſame denomination. Such impoſitions have ſtill a 
worſe effect, than thoſe which fall upon growing 
wealth: they prevent the poor from being able to ſub- 
fiſt themſelves. A fellow - feeling excites compaſſion 
among thoſe of the lower claſſes; they endeavour to 
aſſiſt each other, and by this operation, like a pack of 
cards, ſet up by children upon a table, the firſt that is 
thrown down tumbles down another, until all are laid 
flat; that is, miſery invades the lower claſſes : more 
than one half of a people. 

From theſe principles (which I have been obliged 
to anticipate) we may gather the neceſſity of taxes, in 
ſtates where foreign trade begins to decay. Without 
them, there is no ſecurity for a government againſt 
the power of domeſtic wealth. Formerly, Princes 
lived upon their domain, or patrimonial eſtate. What 
domain would be ſufficient, at preſent, to ſupport the 
expence of government ? And if a government is not 
| able to hold the reins of every principle of action with- 

in the ſtate, it is no government, but an idol, that is, 
| yo 
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an object of a voluntary reſpect. The ſtateſman, there- 
fore, muſt hold the reins; and not commit the manage- 
ment of the horſes to the diſcretion of thoſe whom he 
is employed to conduct. | 

Another conſequence of taxes, is, that the more lux- 
ury prevails, the more the ſtate becomes rich : if lux- 
ury, therefore, breeds licentiouſneſs, it at the ſame 
time provides a curb againſt its bad effects. 

This augmentation of wealth produces a double ad- 
vantage to the ſtateſman : for beſides the increaſe of the 

ublic revenue, the progreſs of luxury changing the 
4 v0 of wealth conſtantly, by removing it Ro the 
rich and extravagant, to the poor and laborious, ren- 
ders thoſe who were formerly rich, and conſequently 
powerful, dependent upon him for their ſupport. By 
the acquiſition of ſuch perſons, he gains additional cre- 
dit, and ſupports his authority. Thus wealth and 
power circulate, and go hand in hand. 

[t may be aſked, how theſe principles can be recon- 
ciled with the vigour and ſtrength commonly found in 
the government of flouriſhing trading nations; for in 
ſuch we muſt ſuppoſe few taxes; conſequently, a poor 
and therefore a weak government; and a rich, conſe- 
quently, a powerful people? | 

I anſwer, that under ſuch circumſtances, a people 
are commonly taken up with their trade, and are there- 


fore peageable; and as their wealth does not appear, be- 


ing conſtantly in circulation with ſtrangers, the influ- 
ence of it is not felt at home. While wealth is employ- 
ed in purſuit of further gains it cannot give power; 
conſequently, as to all political effects at home, it is as 
if it did not exiſt; and therefore there is no occaſion 
for the ſtate to be poſſeſſed of a wealth they have no 
occaſion to employ. If ſuch a nation be attacked by 
her enemies, ſhe becomes wealthy in an inſtant, every 


one contributes to ward off the common danger: but 


if, og the contrary, her tranquillity is diſturbed at 
home, the rebellion generally proves ſucceſsful ; which 
is a confirmation of the principles laid down. I might 
illuſtrate this by many hiſtorical remarks. I ſhall only 
ſuggeſt to my reader, to examine the nature of the 

Aa 2 | Dutch 
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Dutch revolutions, and to compare the ſucceſs of re- 
bellions in France and England, during the laſt cen- 
tury, with others of a freſher date. Here the reader 
may conſult the learned Mr. Hume's obſervation up- 
on the commencement of the civil war. Hiftory of 
Great Britain, Vol. I. p. 325. | 
When, therefore, 8 trade has ceaſed for ſome 
time, and luxury has filled up the void, a conſidera- 
ble part of a national wealth begins to circulate through 
the public treaſury. It is natural then for great men 
to reſort to court, in order to partake of the profits of 


government? and for the ſtateſman to be fond of at- 


taching ſuch people to his intereſt, in order to be a con- 
ſtant check upon the turbulent ſpirit, which new got- 
ten wealth may excite in the minds of one ſet of peo- 
ple, and deſperate fortunes in thoſe of others. 
While there was little circulation of money in Eu- 
rope, and few taxes, there was ſmall profit to be made 
in following of Kings. Theſe were more formidable 
to their enemies, than profitable to their friends. The 
great men of the ſtate lived upon their lands, and their 
grandeur reſembled that of the Prince; it conſiſted in 
the number and dependence of their vaſſals; who 
as little by their Lord, as he did by the King. The 
r in thoſe days were plundered of the little money 
they had, by the great ; now the great are ſtripped of 
the-largeſt ſums, by the numbers of poor, who de- 
mand from them on all hands, the juſt equivalent of 
their induſtry. 
When Princes find their great men all about them, 
all aſking, and all depending for different marks of 
their favour, they may perceive the great change of 
their ſituation, produced by luxury, and a ſwift circu- 
lation. This revolution has not been ſudden, it has 
been the work of ſeveral centuries ; and I think we may 
diſtinguiſh three different ſtages during this period. 
The firſt during the grandeur of the feudal govern- 
ment : then the great Barons were to be conſulted, 
and engaged to concur in the King's wars, becauſe it 
was they who paid the expence, and ſuffered the great- 
eſt loſs. Theſe are called by ſome the days of 3 
ö becauſe 
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becauſe the ſtates of every country in Europe, al- 
moſt, were then in all their glory: they are ſo 
with great reaſon, when we conſider the condition of 
the great only. | -— erect 

In thoſe days there were ſeldom any troubles or diſ- 
turbances in the ſtate, ſeldom any civil wars levied 
againſt the King, but ſuch as were ſupported by the 
grandees ; who, either jealous of their own juſt rights; 
or ambitious of acquiring others at the expence of the 
crown, uſed to compel their vaſſals, or engage them 
by the conſtitutional influence they had over. them, to 


_ diſturb the public tranquillity. 


The ſecond ſtage, I think, may be faid to have be- 
gun with the times of induſtry, and the tpringing up 
of trade. Such Princes, whoſe ſubjects began to en- 
rich themſelves at the expence of other nations, found, 
on one fade, the means of limiting the power of the 
great lords, in favour of the extenſion of public liber- 
ty. The lords, on the other ſide, when they wanted 
to diſturb the public tranquillity, did not, as former- 
ly, vindicate their own privileges, ſo much as they 
combined with the people, and moved them to revolt, 
on popular conſiderations. | 

his may be called the period of confuſion, out of 
which has ariſen certain determined forms of govern- 
ment ; ſome drawing nearer to the monarchical, others 
nearer to the popular form, according as the power of 
Princes has been more or leſs able to ſupport itſelf, du- 
ring the ſhock of the revolution, and the overturn of 
the balance between public and private opulence. 

The third and laſt ſtage, of which I ſhall ſpꝛak at 
preſent, may be fixed at that period when the propor- 
tion of the public revenue became adequate to the 
maſs of national wealth; when general laws were 
made to govern, and not the arbitrary power of the 
great. The grandees' now, from being a bridle. on 
royal authority, are often found dependent upon it for 
their ſupport. The extraordinary flux of money into 
the treaſury, enables Princes to keep ſplendid courts, 


where eyery kind of pleaſure and amuſement is to be 
| Aa 3 had, 
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had. This draws together the rich men of the ſtate. 
The example of the ſovereign prompts theſe to an imi- 
tation of his expence, this imitation increaſes con- 
ſumption, which in its turn augments the King's in- | 
come, as it diminiſhes that of every other perſon. 0 
When the great men of a kingdom have exhauſted 
their eſtates in paying a regular court to the Prince, 
they oy the credit they have acquired wich him 
during the time of their diſſipation, to obtain marks 
of his favour, in order to ſupport them in their de- 
cline. By theſe they are enabled to live in as much 
ſtate as before. They find no difference in their ſitu- 
ation; unleſs perhaps they ſhould accidentally reflect, 
that the fund which produced their former opulence, 
was in their own pofleſſion ; whereas that of their pre- 
ſent wealth is in the hands of their maſter. _ | 
To compenſate this difference, they are made to ac- 
uire, by the favour of the court, advantages which 
they never could have enjoyed from the largeft inde- * 
t fortune. 
The luxurious ſyſtem of living, every where intro- th 
duced, draws the wealthy together, either in the ca- 
pital or in other great cities of the kingdom ; where is 
every one compares the expence and figure he makes, an 
with that of others who are about him. A perſon ho- 1 
noured with the King's favour, of the ſame quality ⁶. 


with another, acquires, by this circumſtance, a A 
ſuperiority. He commands, I ſhall ſuppoſe, in a 

place ; he is the perſon to whom people muſt apply, tt 
in order to obtain favours, perhaps juſtice ; he is adorn- * 
ed with a title. or out ward mark of diſtinction, which 4 
procure him reſpect and conſideration ; and, which is tl 
ſtill more, he is on the road 00.8 further elevation. It t 
requires a great ſtock both ot philoſophy and hy 
ſenſe, not 4 be dazzled with — . ED 7 

dependency, compared with them, is but a negative . 
happineſs. To be truly, happy, we muſt have power, x 


and have other people to depend on us. : 


CHAP. 
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C H A P. XXVI. 


Of the Vibration of the Balance of Wealth between ths 
Subjects of a modern State. 


E have frequently mentioned this 3 as 
an object of ou importance to a ſtateſman 
who is at the head of a luxurious nation; which hav- 
ing loſt its fore trade, has ſubſtituted, in the place 
of it, an extenſive inland commerce. This will ſup- 
ply the loſs of the former, ſo far, as equally to pro» 
vide employment, and, conſequently, ſubfiſteiice, to 
every one inclined to be induſtrious; although it muſt 
prove quite ineffectual for augnieming the n 
wealth already acquired. 
I ſhall firſt explain what I mean by the balance: of 
wealth vibrating between the members of a ſociety, 


and from that will be ſeen why I rank this alſo RF 


the political balances of a modern ſtate. | 05 

Ilt has been obſerved in the beginning of the ne- 
teenth chapter, that the great characteriſtic of what 

we call liberty, is the circulation of an ne equi 

valent for every ſervice. | 

By wealth, I underſtand this circulating adequate 
equivalent. 

The deſires of the rich, and the means of gratifying 
them, make them call for. the ſervices of the poor ; the 
neceflities of the poor, and their deſire of becoming 
rich, make them cheartully anſwer the ſummons; 
they fubmit to the hardeſt labour, and comply with 
the inchnations of the wealthy, for the lake of an 
equivalent in money. 

This permutation between the two claſſes, is what 
we call circulation; and the effects produced by it, 
upon the political ſituation of the parties at the preciſt 
ume of the circulation, and the conſequences after it 
is compleatly effected, explains what is called the ba- 
lance of wealth. 

Aa 4 To 
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To render our ideas more correct, let us conſider 
the money on one ſide, and the preſtations, as the ci- 
vilians call them, or performances of any kind, on the 
other, as reciprocal equivalents for one another ; and 
then let us examine the nature of thoſe preſtations 
which tend to put theſe equivalents into circulation; 
that is to ſay, what are the things which money con 
purchaſe. 

: Theſe we may divide, with the lawyers, into 66 
poreal and incorporeal. The corporeal may again be 
divided i into conſumable and inconſumable; and the 

incorporeal into perſonal ſervice, and what the lawyers 
call jura, rights in or to any thing whatever. I can- 
not fully explain myſelf without the help of this diſtri- 
bution, 

Leet us next conſider the effects of the circulating of 
| money, as it has for its object, the acquiſition of the 

four ſeveral ſpecies here laid dow. 

1. Of inconſumable things. 2. Of things conſum- 
able. g. Of perſonal ſervice. 4. Of rights acquired 
in or to any thing whatever. 

1. The only thing inconſumable is the ſurface! of 
the earth. This muſt not be taken in a e s 
and far leſs in a chemical ſenſe.” A thing is conſumed, 
ſo far as it concerns our inquiry, * moment it be- 
comes uſeleſs, or even when it is loſt.' | 

The ſurface of the earth, therefore, is 5 the only thing 
inconſumable; becauſe, generally ſpeaking, it never 
can ceaſe to be uſeful, and never can be loſt ; it may 
be changed, but the earth muſt always have a ſurface. 
What 1s ſaid of the ſurface, may be underſtood like- 
wiſe of that ſmall part of its body acceſſible to man, for 
ſupplying him with what he finds uſeful there, as the 
produce of mines. 

Next to the earth itſelf, nothing is leſs conſumable 

than her metals, conſequently coin may very proper 
be claſſed under the head of things inconſumable z a 
though it may be loſt, and even Worn out in deu 
tion. 

Let us now conſider the effects of circulation, in the 
purchaſe of land. (A,) I ſhall ſuppoſe, has a piece 7 
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land, and (B) has one thouſand pounds weight of gold 
coin, Which the laws of ſociety have conſtituted to be 
an adequate circulating equivalent for every thing ven- 
dible. They agree to make an exchange. Before 
the exchange the balance of their wealth is equal; the 
coin is worth the land, the land is worth the coin; 
the exchange makes no alteration, nor has it the effect 
of making any afterwards; the new landlord may ap- 
ply himſelf to the improvement of the ſoil, the monied 
man to the turning of his thouſand weight of gold coin 
to the beſt advantage; conſequently, by this tranſac- 
tion, no vibration of the balance ſeems to be affected. 
If coin itſelf be the object of ſale, the conſequences 
are much the fame. (A) has a guinea, (B) has twenty 
one ſhillings, the exchange they make produces no al- 
teration in their circumſtances. The ſame holds good 
in other ſpecies of cireulation, ſuch as the tranſmiſſion 
of money by inheritance. (A) dies and leaves his mo- 
ney to (B); here the poſſeſſor of the money only chan- 
es his name, perhaps his inclinations, and that is all. 
n like manner a perſon pays his debts, and withdraws 
his bond, or other ſecurity-; no balance is affected by 
this circulation, matters ſtand between the parties juſt 
as before. | | ME." | 
The nature, therefore, of circulation, when one in- 
conſumable commodity is given for another, is, that it 
operates no vibration in the balance of wealth between 
the parties; becauſe, in order to produce this, one 
muſt remain richer than he was beſore, and the other 

proportionally * | | | 
II. Under the ſecond head of alienation, to wit, 
that of conſumable commodities, is comprehended 
every thing corporeal, except money, and land, which 
money may purchaſe. In theſe, two things deſerve 
attention. Firſt, the ſimple ſubſtance, or the produc- 
tion of nature; the other, the modification, or the 
work of man. The firſt I ſhall call the mrinfic worth, 
the other, the #/eful value. The value of the firſt, 
muſt always be eſtimated according to its uſefulneſs 
after the modification it has received is entirely de- 
ſtroyed, 
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ſtroyed, and when by the nature of the thing both 
muſt be conſumed together, then the total value is the 
ſum of both. The value of the ſecond muſt be eſti- 
mated according to the labour it has coſt to produce 
it. An example will make this * | 

The intrinſic worth of any filk, woollen, or linen 


manufacture, is leſs than the primitive value employ- 


ed, becauſe it is rendered almoſt unſerviceable for any 
other uſe but that for which the manufacture is intend- 
ed. But the intrinfic ſubſtance of a loaf of bread lo- 
ſes nothing by the modification, becauſe the laſt can- 
not be conſumed without the firſt. In a piece of ſil- 
ver plate curiouſly wrought, the intrinſic worth ſub- 
fiſts entire, and independent of the uſeful value, be- 
_ cauſe it loſes nothing by the modification. The in- 
trinſic value, therefore, is conſtantly ſomething real in 
itſelf :- the labour employed in the modification repre- 
ſents a portion of a man's time, which having been 
uſefully employed, has given a form to ſome ſubſtance 
which has rendered it uſeful, ornamental, or in ſhort, 
fit for man, mediately or immediately. _ | 

Let us now apply theſe diſtinctions to the different 
circumſtances which attend conſumption, in order to 
perceive their effects. 

The conſumption of the intrinſic value of any com- 
modity, takes place the moment the matter employed 
begins to diminiſh, and is compleated fo ſoon as it is 
conſumed totally. The conſumption of the uſeful va- 
lue proceeds in like manner, in proportion as the uſe 
it is put to makes the value of it diminiſn, or difap- 
pear altogether. art 25 + 19bui $1 

Let us next take an example, and examine the ef- 
fects of circulation in the purchaſe of things conſuma- 
ble, as to the vibration of the balance of wealth, (A) 
has a piece of coin, (B) has ſomething which his labour 
has produced; they make an exchange. (A) hither- 
to has neither gained or loſt, neither has (B); but (A) 
begins to make uſe of what he had purchaſed with his 
coin, and in uſing it a part diſappears ; that moment 
the balance begins to turn againſt him. W 
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hand, exchanges his piece of coin with another, whom 
we ſhall call (C), and gets in return a piece of wood; 
if (B) puts this piece of wood into the fire, in proporti- 
on as the wood conſumes, the balance is returning to 
its level between (A) and (B), and is ing in fa- 
vour of (C). If (B), inftead of burning his wood, 
makes a beam of it for ſupporting his houſe, the ba- 
lance will turn more flowly, becauſe the wood is then 
longer in conſuming: but if he makes ſome uſeful piece 
of furniture of one part of his wood, he may warm 
himſelf with the remaining part of it, and with the 
coin he gets for his work, may buy a beam for his 
houfe, and even food to eat. if ) ſtops at this pe- 
riod, and works no more, he will find himſelf juſt up- 
on a level with (A); fo ſoon as his fire is burnt out, 
his beam rotten, and his food conſumed, and the whole 
balance will be found in favour of (C), providing that 
by his induſtry he has been able to procure for him- 
ſelf all neceſſaries, and preſerve the piece of coin en- 
tire. Here then is the ſpur to induſtry; to wit, the 
acquiſition of this balance, which gives a relative ſu- 
periority even among thoſe of the loweſt claſſes, and de- 
termines their rank as well as their political neceſſary, 
according to the principles laid down in the twenty- 
firſt chapter. ws | | 
The eſſential characteriſtic of this vibration of the 
balance of wealth, is the change in the relative propor- 


tion of riches between individuals. But it muſt be ob- 


ſerved, that under this ſecond ſpecies we are to con- 
ſider the change of proportion no further than as it is 
produced by the circulation of a free adequate equiva- 
lent, of ſuch a nature as to be transferable to another 
hand without any diminution. The conſumption, 
therefore, is the only thing which makes the balance 
turn. While the conſumable commodity remains en- 
tire in the hands of the purchaſer, he ſtill remains poi- 
ſeſſor of the value, and may, by inverting the ope- 
ration, return to the poſſeſſion of the ſame ſpecies of 
wealth he had before. | 2 
Here it may be aſked, hwy, be abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary for producing a vibration of this balance by the 
mean 
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means of conſumption. We may eaſily conceive the 
greateſt inequality between the numbers of a ſtate, 
wi hout ſuppoſing the exiſtence of money. We may 


ſuppoſe the property of lands unequally divided, and a 


great ſurplus of ſubſiſtence found in the hands of one 
individual, which may by him be given in exchange 


for the produce of induſtry. Under ſuch circumſtan- | 


ces then it may be aſked, if without money there can 
be no ſuch thing as a vibration in the balance of wealth; 
ſuppoſing in this caſe, the term wealth to imply, in 
general, the means of purchaſing whatever man can 
perform or produce. | 

I anſwer, that no doubt the balance may be ſuſcep- 
tible of ſmall vibrations, becanſe even in the exchange 
of conſumable commodities, the conſumption may 
on faſter on one fide than on the other; but I wick 
unleſs the inconfumable fund of wealth (which is what 
gives the ſuperiority, and which in the example alledg» 
ed, we ſuppoſed to be coin) can be made to change 
hands according to the adequate proportion of the con- 


ſumption made, we cannot ſay properly, that a vibra- | 


tion can be operated in any conſiderable degree. 

Let us ſuppoſe (A) to be a proprietor of a bit of 
land, and (B) an induſtrious workman; in order that 
(B) may purchaſe the land'of (A,) it muſt be ſuppoſed 
that (A) 1s very extravagant, and that he inclines to 
conſume a much greater proportioh of work than 
what is equivalent to all the ſurplus- produce of his 
land. Now in order to ſupply (A) to the value of the 


land itſelf, (B) muſt diſtribute his work to many dif- 


. ferent perſons, and take in exchange, not ſuch things 
as he has uſe for himſelf, but ſuch as may be found 
uſeful to (A). But fo ſoon as (A) has paid to (B) the 
whole ſurplus of his land, what fund of credit will he 
find in order to engage (B) to furniſh more ? He can- 
not pay him in land, becauſe this fund is not ſuſcepti- 
ble of circulation ; and every expedient that could be 
fallen upon to keep accounts clear between them, 1s 
neither more or leſs than the introduction of money, 
either real or ſymbolical. Theſe terms muſt be ex- 


may: >= 
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By real money, is meant what we call coin, or a 
modification of the precious metals, which by general 
agreement among men, and under the authority of a 
ſtate, carries along with it its own intrinſic value. 


By ſymbolical money, I underſtand what is com- 


monly called credit, or an expedient for keeping ac- 
counts of debt and credit between parties, expreſſed in 
thoſe denominations of money which are realized in the 
coin. Bank notes, credit in bank, bills, bonds, and 
merchants books (where credit is given and taken) are 
ſome ot the many ſpecies of credit included under the 
term /ymbolical money. 

In the example before us, we may ſuppoſe that (A) 
having no more circulating equivalent to give (B) for 
his work, and being deſirous to conſume of it to the 
value of his land, ſhall agree to iſſue notes of hand, eve- 
ry one of which ſhall carry in it a right to an acre of 
land, to a fruit tree, to ten yards of the courſe of a ri- 
ver, &c. and that every ſuch parcel of property, ſhall 
be eſteemed at a certain proportion of work. This 
agreement made, he goes on with his conſumption, and 
pays regularly, and adequately, the value of what he 
receives; and in proportion as conſumption proceeds 
on the ſide of (A), the balance of wealth muſt turn in 
favour of (B) ; whereas while (A) kept his bit of land, 
and (B) his faculty of working up an equivalent for the 
ſurplus of it, the balance ſtood even; becauſe the land 
on one hand, and the induſtry on the other, produced 
adequate equivalents for each other. The produce of 
both was conſumable, and ſuppoſed to be conſumed ; 
which operation being over, the land and the induſtry 
remained as before, ready to produce anew. Here 
then is the effect of credit or ſymbolical money; and 
here I aſk, whether or not the notes of hand given by 
(A) to (B), do not contain as real a value, as if he had 
given gold or filver? and further, whether or not it 
appears, that the country where they live becomes any 
richer by this invention ? does this note any more than 
declare who is proprietor of the value contained? 

| Nothing 
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Nothing is ſo eaſy as to invent a money which may 
make land circulate as well as houſes, and every other 
thing which is of a nature to preſerve the ſame value 
during the time of circulation. Whatever has a value, 
may change hands for an equivalent, and whenever this 
value is determined, and cannot vary, it may be made 
to circulate; and in the circulation to produce a vibra- 
tion in the balance of wealth, as wel as a pound of 
gold or filver made into coin. 

Thoſe nations, therefore, who only circulate their 
metals, confine induſtry. to the proportion of the maſs 
of them. Thoſe who would circulate their lands, their 
houſes, their manufactures, nay their perſonal ſervice, 
even their hours, might produce an encouragement for 
induſtry far beyond what could be done by metals on- 
ly. And this may be done, when the progreſs of in- 

uſtry demands a circulation beyond their power. 

The anticipation of the ſubject of the following book, 
is here thrown 1n, only to enable my reader to form to 
himſelf an idea of the extent of the ſubject we are at 

reſent upon, and to help him to judge to what length 

uxury, that is conſumption may be carried. Since, by 
what we have ſaid, it appears fac there is no impoſh- 
bility for a people to throw the whole intrinſic value of 


their country into circulation. All may be cut into pa- fo 
per, as it were, or ſtamped upon copper, tin, or iron, ti 
and made to paſs current as an adequate equivalent for th 
the produce of induſtry; and as there is no bounds to in 
be ſet to conſumption and prodigality, it might be pol- ve 
ſible, by ſuch an invention, in the compaſs of a year, tu 
to circulate an equivalent in conſumable commodities Wi 


produced by induſtry, for the whole property of the au 
moſt extended and moſt wealthy kingdom. That this in 


is no chimerical ſuppoſition, appears plain by the activi- an 
ty of many modern . — who, in an inconſidera- be 
ble 2 of time, find means to get through the great- CC 
eſt fortunes; that is to ſay, in our language, they va 
throw them into circulation by the means of the ſym- ſo 


bolical money of bonds, mortgages, and accounts. But ſu 
does tr! 
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does this ſpecies of circulation increaſe the riches of a 
ſtate? Surely no more than it would increaſe the riches 
of France or England, to carry all the plate in the two 
kingdoms to be coined at the mint. The uſe of ſym- 
bolical money is no more than to enable thoſe who have 
effects, Which by their nature cannot circulate (and 
which, by the bye, are the principle cauſe of inequali- 
ty) to give an adequate circulating equivalent for the 
ſervices they demand, to the full extent of all their 
worth. In other words, it is a method of melting down, 
as it were, the very cauſes of inequality, and of render- 
ing fortunes — 
he patrons therefore of Agrarian laws and of uni- 

verſal equality, inſtead of crying down luxury and ſu- 
perfluous conſumption, ought rather to be contriving 
methods for rendering them more univerſal. If they 
blame what is called perpetual ſubſtitutions of proper- 
ty or entails (made by parents in favour of their poſte- 
rity as yet unborn) uſe they are in ſome rel 
* to induſtry ; they ſhould not, I think, find 
ault with that charming leveller 4:/ipation, that nurſe 
of induſtry, and the only thing intended to be prevent- 
ed by ſuch diſpoſitions. 

Some have perſuaded themſelves, that an equality of 
fortune would baniſh luxury and ſuperfluous conſump- 
tion. Among the reſt, is M. de Monteſquieu, an au- 
thor for whom I have the higheſt eſteem, and who has, 
in this reſpect, been copied by many others. But I ne- 
ver found his idea ſet in a clear light. Equality of for- 
tune would certainly change the nature of luxury, it 
would diminiſh the conſumption of ſome, and would 


. augment the conſumption of others; but without mak- 


ing people idle, it could never deſtroy induſtry itſelf, 
and while this ſubſiſts in an equal degree, there muſt 
be the ſame quantity of what it produces regularly 
conſumed. Further, this propoſition never can be ad- 
vanced, but on the ſuppolition that the luxurious per- 
ſon, that is the conſumer, muſt be richer than he who 
ſupplies him. This I cannot by any means admit to be 
true. Muſt the carter who drinks a pot of beer _ 

| richer 
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richer than the alehouſeman? Muſt a country girl 


who buys a bit of ribband, be- richer than the haber- 
daſher who ſells it ? Muſt the beau be richer than his 
taylor ? the. traveller than the banker who gives him 


his money? the client than the lawyer? the ſick than 


the phyſician ? 
How then does it appear that equality muſt prevent 
luxury, unleſs we ſuppoſe every one confined to an ab- 


ſolute phyſical neceſſary, and either deprived of the fa- 


culty of contriving, or of the power of acquiring any 
thing beyond it. This principle Lycurgus alone laid 
down for the baſis of his republic; and yet riches 


| were known in Sparta as well as poverty. 


Abſolute equality, de Faclo, is an abſurd ſuppoſition, 
if applied to human ſociety. Muſt not frugality amaſs, 
and prodigality diſſipate ? Theſe oppoſite diſpoſitions, 
are of themſelves ſufficient to deſtroy at once, the beſt 
regulations for ſupporting equality, and when carried 
to a certain length, muſt ſubſtitute in its place as great 
an inequality as the quantity of circulation is capable 
to produce, Whatever circulates, may ſtagnate. Why 


was there ſo great equality at Sparta? becauſe there 


was little circulation. Why are the Capuchins in a 
ſtate of perfect equality? becauſe among them there 
is no Circulation at all. 

If therefore ſuch variations in the balance of wealth 
depend on the difference of genius among men, what 
ſcheme can be laid down for preſerving equality, bet- 
ter than that of an unlimited induſtry equivalent to an 
univerſal circulation of all property, whereby diſſipati- 
on may correct the effects of hoarding, and hoarding 
again thoſe of diſſipation ? This is the moſt effectual 
remedy both againſt poverty and overgrown riches; 
becauſe the rich and the poor are thereby perpetually 
made to change conditions. In theſe alterations in their 
reſpective ſituations, the parties who are changing by 
degrees, muſt ſurely in their progreſs towards a total 
alteration, become, at one time or other, upon a level, 
that is, to an equality; as the buckets in a well meet, 
before they can paſs one another. 


310. The 


30. The firſt ſpeices of things incorporeal, which 
may be purchaſed with money is perſonal ſervice; ſuch 
as the attendance of a menial ſervant, the advice of a 
phyſician, of a lawyer, the aſſiſtance of ſkilful 
in order to acquire knowledge, the ſer vice of thoſe 
employed in the adminiſtration of public affairs. at 
home and abroad, or for the defence of a kingdom by 
ſea, or land; the reſidence of great men at court, who 
do honour. to princes, and make their authority re- 
ſpected; and even when money is given to procure 
amuſement, pleaſure, or diſſipation, when no durable 
and transferable valus is given in return, 

There is a kind of reſemblance between the ſpecies 
here enumerated, and what we called the 2e value 
in conſumable commodities. In the one and the other, 
there is an equivalent given for a man's time uſefully 
employed; but the difference between them lies in 
this: that the %% value being ſupported, or having 
for a ſubſtratum, as the ſchoolmen call it, the intrin- 
ſic ſubſtance, is thereby rendered permanent and ven- 
dible; whereas here, for want of a permanent and 
.ransferable ſubſtance, the perſonal ſervices though 
producing advantages which are ſufficiently felt, can- 
not however be transferred for the adequate price they 
coſt. 

The circulation produced by this third ſpecies of ac- 
quiſition, operates an inſtantaneous vibration of the 
balance. The moment the perſonal ſervice is perform- 
ed, it may be faid to be conſumed ; and although 
the purchaſer has received a juſt equivalent for the 
money given, and in ſome cales may even be thereby 
put in a ſituation to indemnify himſelf of all his ex- 
pence, by performing the like ſervices to others, yet 
every body muſt perceive that ſuch ſervices cannot pro- 
perly be conſidered as a circulation of the former. 

40. The acquiſition of the other ſpecies of things 
incorporeal, that is, rights, produces little more ba- 
lance, when an adequate circulating equivalent is given 
for them, than the tale of land; becauſe a right im- 
plies no more than a power to ule, that is, to conſume z 
Vor. I, B b and 
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and by the uſe, the right is not diminiſhed': it is ba- 
lanced by the uſe of the money ; the money therefore 
and the right being both permanent, there is no vibra- 
tion in the ſcales. Of this ſpecies are all ſervitudes ; 
the purchaſing of privileges or immunities, even the 
lending of money at intereſt, may here not improper- 
ly be claſſed. W | 
Here it will, perhaps, be alledged, that an exam- 
ple be given, where the creation of ſuch a right, though 
purchaſed with an adequate circulating equivalent, pro- 
duces the greateſt vibration in the balance of wealth 
poſſible. It is when a ſtate contracts debts, and when 
the public creditors acquire a right to general impoſi- 
tions on the people for the payment of their intereſt. - 
This objection requires a little explanation, and I 
have propoſed it chiefly for the ſake of introducing an 
illuſtration of my ſubject. 
If it be ſaid, that in this example a vibration in the 
balance of wealth within the ſtate is implied, then I ſay 
that it muſt take place either 1ſt. between the credi- 
tors and the ſtate, or 2d. between the ſtate and the n 
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people, or 3d. between the creditors and the people. ti 
But, * | tl 
mo. Thecreditors acquire no balance againſt the ſtate, ſe 
becauſe they have given one inconſumable commodity b 

for another; to wit, money for an annual income. The 
money is worth the income, the income is worth the mo- p 
ney. If therefore any change in the balance comes after- | a 
wards to take place, it muſt be in conſequence of other ti 
operations quite independent of this tranſaction. But n 
let us ſuppoſe, which is but too frequently the caſe, that q 
here money muſt be conſidered as a conſumable com- 7-4 
modity, becauſe it is only borrowed th be ſpent. In v 
this light does not the creditor ſeem to acquire a ba- 0 
lance in his favour againſt the ſtate, ſo ſoon as the mo- p 
| ney is actually ſpent. I anſwer in the negative: be- tl 
| cauſe a ſtate by expending the money borrowed, re- ſj 
| mains with reſpect to the creditors juſt as wealthy as h 
before. It is the people who pay the intereſt, for v 
which the ſtate gives them in return no adequate ti 

transferable equivalent. 


2do, Here 


4 727777 
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245. Here it is urged, that this being the caſe, the 
ſtate has acquired a balance againſt the people ac- 
cording to the principles above laid down, where it 
was ſaid, that upon occaſions, where money is given 
for perſonal ſervice, and where nothing tran is 
given in return, the balance turns inftantaneoufly in 
favour of him who received the money. 275 

To this I anſwer, that as to the intereſt paid by the 
people, the ſtate does not receive it for herſelf, buy 
for the creditors. The perſonal ſervices are then ſup- 
poſed to be already paid for, and the vibration has 
taken place before the intereſt becomes due. There- 
fore the balance does not turn between the ſtate and 
the people. 7 | 

In levying of taxes which are deſtined to pay the 
intereſt of money already _ the public gives. no 
adequate equivalent on one hand; and on the other, 
it is not enriched with reſpect to the people, any more 
than it was impoveriſhed with reſpect to the creditors, 
by ſpending the money borrowed ; and ſince there is 
no reciprocal change in the ſituation of the two par- 
ties, I do not ſee how we can infer any vibration in 
the balance of wealth between them. We ſhall pre- 
ſently ſee between whom the balance is made to vi- 
brate. | 

3/10, The balance between the creditors and the 
people is what at firſt ſight appears to be principally 
affected; - becauſe the firſt receive a conſtant retribu- 
tion from the latter, in conſequence of the loan. But 
neither is any true vibration found here, either ade- 
quate to the loan, or to the money ſpent. 17. Be- 
cauſe the creditors themſelves are part of the people 
who contribute towards all impoſitions on eonſumpti- 
ons, which are commonly the moſt regular, the moſt 
permanent, and the moſt familiarly appropriated for 
the payment of the intereſt. 29. Becauſe the money 
ſpent by the ſtate, if ſpent at home, returns to other 
hands indeed, but till returns to the people, of whom 


we are here ſpeaking. And 3710. becaule there is no 


tranſaction at all between the creditors and the people. 
B b 2 Objection. 
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Objection. By this way of reaſoning it would ap- 
pear, that the exhauſting a people en 
vibration in the balance — their wealth 

Anſwer. If the people be exhauſted, it muſt be by 
enriching ſtrangers. This caſe ſhould at preſent be 
excluded, as we have laid aſide the conſideration of 
foreign relations. But allowing this circumſtance alſo 
to be implied in the objections made, I agree that eve- 
ry penny of money ſent out of a country, for no real 


and permanent equivalent received in return, operates 


a. vibration in the wealth between nation and nation; 
but none between ſubject and ſubject. To this it is 
anſwered, that when taxes are high, many people are 
ruined while others are enriched. This operates a 
vibration. I allow it ; but then I reply, that by the 


very ſuppoſition in every ſuch caſe, the money muſt 


remain at home; whereas in the former, it was ſup 
ſed to be ex ded abroad. Now we are not at preſent 
examining the effects of debts and taxes, in changing 
the balance between man and man, but only between 
the three cumulative intereſts above ſpecified, the ſtate, 
the people, and the creditors. 

Let me now aſk, what is the effect of taxes on the 


| vibration of the balance of wenn between individu- 


als ? 

I anſwer, that whoever pays a tax, appears to pay 
for a perſonal ſervice. He receives no corporeal equi- 
valent which can be alienated by him for the ſame va- 
lue ; and he who is employed by the ſtate, and is paid 
with the produce of taxes, acquires a balance in his 
favour againſt thoſe who pay them. W hen the amount 
of taxes goes abroad for foreign ſervices, there can be 
no alteration upon the balance at home, as has been 
ſaid ; neither is there any when it remains at home : 
the people and the creditors are as rich as before. Let 
this ſuffice at preſent, as to the effects of debts and 
taxes upon the balance of national wealth. 


Indultry is the only method of making wealth cir- 


culate, ſo as to change its balance between the parties; 
all 
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all kinds of cireulation which 2 no ſuch change, 
8 to the preſent purpoſe. 

A man dies and leaves his wealth 10 apcther, no he 
dy loſes by this, but he who is no more; a ſecond pays 
his debts, neither debtor, or creditor can be ſaid to 
change circumſtances by the operation. A merghant 
buys a quantity of merchandize for ready money, he 
thereby loſes no balance of his wealth; it is true; he 
has given money for eonſumable effects; but the ba- 
lance does not operate until the conlumption takes 
place, and as he is not ſuppoſed to buy in order to con- 
ſume, I rank this branch of circulation among thoſe 
which do not influence the balance. 

Thus we find two different kinds of circulation in a 
ſtate; one which makes the balance turn, and one 
which does not. Theſe ohjects are of no ſmall conſe- 
quence to be attended to in the right impoſition of tax- 
es, as ſhall, in its proper place, be more fully explain- 
ed. At preſent it is ſufficient ta Ohſer ve, that the pro- 

per time of laying on taxes is at the time of circulati- 
on: becauſe — may then be always exact 
proportioned to the ſum circulating z ee ; 


the fagulnes of the perſons ſeverally intereſted 
I all exciſes, or taxes upon conſumption, it is the 

money of the conſumer which is taxed, in the inſtant of 

the payment; ſo that be againſt whom the balanc Jo 

to turn, has the additional load to pay. This (| 

af tax, impoſed at the time of circulation, is — 4 

duces the e ſums to a ſtate. I never heard of a 


| e expedient fe or taxing the: 19 5 in whoſe favour 


the balance is to turn, though from the principles 
which axe-afterwards to be laid DT we may perhaps 
diſcover one. 

As for the other ſpecies of 3 where the 
bange does not turn, it is not ſo much the cuſtom to 
impoſe very conſiderable taxes upon it: there are how- 
ever, ſeveral examples to be met with, which point out 
how. they may be impoſed. The caſualties paid upon 
thachange of vaſſals, or upon the fall of lives, in leaſes 

Bb 3 upon 
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upon lands in England; the confirmation of teſtuments 
in Scotland; inveſtitures in Germany; the centirme de- 


nier, the his ventes, and the control upon the acts of 


notaries in France; the emoluments of the Nota in 


Spain, and in many Rothan Catholie countries, are of 


this ſpecies. Upon the ſame principle, taxes more or 
leſs conſiderable might be laid upon every branch of 
this kind of circulation; for which purpoſe it would'be 
highly neceſſary to find out all the ramifications of it, 
by analy ſing it to the bottom, as we een rs mg 


through it very ſuperficially. 
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| Creation und the Balance of Welt, objects e of 
Ag Fae: the attentint of a modern bun, 5 
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FAVING explained the nature of ctculr tren, and 
of this balance, We are next to point out the ob. 
fy of a ſtateſman's attention eocerning thei: 

I. He ought t6 fornt to himſelf à that umd Aftinct idea 

of the nature, properties, and effe ts 'of cirenlation; à wb 

equently made ue of without my Renee hd in 

we and nndetermined ſenſt. 

Abe term circulation is, perhaps, ohe of the moſt * 

ve in any language, and is therefore eaſily under- 
voor It repreſents the ſucceſſive ttanſition of i 

or transferable commodities, from hand to hand, and 

their return, as it were in a circle, to the point "froth 

which they ſet out. This is the rough des Which 

every one, who underſtands the word at all, muſt form 

of its meaning. But a ſtateſman's Perceptions muſt be 

more accurate, as well as more complex. 


He muſt combine the conſequences ich rei 


from this fucceſſive tranſition, and attend to the effects 
produces by it. He muſt not only conftder the mo- 
ney, 
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ney, which is a permanent value, paſſing from hand to 


hand, but weigh the conſequences of the variety of 
CR which it draws along with it in its pro- 


— a guinea can travel from London to York, it 
may be the means of oonſuming a thoufand times its va- 
lue, und as much more, before it can- return to London 
again. Every ftep the guinea makes in its courſe, marks 
a want of deſire to conſume, in him who poſſeſſes it. If, 
therefore; in any country, there were but one guinea in 
circulation, all conſumption would ſtop (or barter wotild 
take place) the'morment it fell into the hands of a miſer, 
hr leads us to the m object of a ſtateſman's at- 


I L He FOR all times 10 Auna a juſt proportion * 


_— the produce of induſtry, and the — of circtaat- 


equivalent, in the hands of his ſubjetts, for the pur- 
chaſe it; that by a ſteady and j udicinus adminifir ation, 
he 'may have it in bis power at all times, either to check pro- 
dgaliuy and buriful luxury, or to extend induſtry and db- 
meſtic conſumption, according as the circumſtances of his peu- 
ple fball require the one or the other correttrve, 19 be appli- 
ed to the — bent and ſpirit of the times, 

For this purpoſe; he muſt examine the ſituation * 
his country, relatively to three objects, viz. the 
penſity of the rich to conſume; the diſpoſition the 

poor io be induſtrious ; and the proportion of cirenla- 
— money, with refpect to the one and the other. 
"I the quantity of money in circulation is below the 
proportion of the two firſt, induſtry will never be able 
to:exert itfelf ; becauſe the equivalent in the hands of 
the conſumers, is then below the proportion of their 


deſi res to cone, and of thoſe of the induſtrious to 
Let me illuſtrate this 4 a familiar exam- 


ple taken from a patty at quadrille. 


When, on dealing the cards, every + one puts in afiſh 
into the ſtake, according to the old Engliſh faſhion, a 
very few are fufficient for the circulation of the game: 
but when you play the aces, the conſolation and the 
2 — of beaſts according to the French cuſ- 

B b 4 tom, 
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tom, you muſt have a box with contracts, fiſnes, and 
counters; ſo reducing all to the loweſt denomination, 
every player has occaſion for above five hundred marks. 
It is therefore plain, that the number of marks muſt be 
in proportion to the circulation of the game. But at 
play, as in a ſtate, circumſtances render this circulati- 
on very irregular. Fortune may run ſo equally among 
the players, during a conſiderable time, that none of 
them may have occaſion to pay away above the value 
of a hundred counters, and while this equality conti- 
nues, there is not found the ſmalleſt interruption in the 
circulation. But let one of the players have à run of 
luck, you will ſoon ſee three of the boxes empty, and 
all the circulating marks heaped up before the winner. 
Fortune at quadrille, forms ſtagnations of the circu- 
lating equivalent, as induſtry and frugality form them 
in a ſtate. At this period of the game, muſt not the 
players ſtop, or . not fall upon a way of draw- 
ing back their marks into circulation? If they borrow 
back from the winner, this repreſents loan. If they buy 
back their marks with money from their purſes, it re- 
179 what I call throwing ſolid property into circu- 
ation. \ by u Mes 
From this familiar example, we may judge how ne- 
ceſſary it is that the circulating fund be conſtantly 
kept up to the proportion of the occaſions for it. It is 
impoſſible to determine the proportion of coin neceſſa- 
ry for carrying on the circulation of a country, eſpeci- 
ally of one where neither loan, or paper credit, that is 
the melting down of ſolid property, are familiar. 
known. Here is the reaſon: the ſolution of — 
tion does not depend upon the quantity of coin alone, 
but alſo upon the diſpoſition of thoſe who are the poſ- 
ſeſſors of it; and as theſe are conſtantly changing, the 
queſtion thereby becomes inſoluble. | ky 
It is, therefore, the buſineſs of a ſtateſman, who 
intends to promote circulation, to be upon his 
againſt every cauſe of ſtagnation ; and when he has it 
not in his power to remove theſe political obſtructions, 
as I may call them, by drawing the coin of the 
| country 
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country. out of its itories ; he (in 

tion = the — 12 his 

are found to require it) to facilitate the introduction 
of ſymbolical money to ſupply its place. 

A great political genius is better diſcovered by the 
extent of his perceptions, than by the minute exact- 
neſs of them in every part of the detail. It is far bet- 
ter for a ſtateſman to be able to diſcern (though ſu- 
perficially) every object of government under all its 

relations, than to be able to trace any one with the 
greateſt accuracy. This is apt to occupy him too 
much, and no one relation ſhould ever engroſs his 
whole attention. d ttt . 
cannot omit in this place taking//notice of a — 
judicious remark of M. de Melon, an eminent political 
French writer, who was employed by the Duke of 
Orleans Ager 17 0's e ee e eee 
kingdom 
It belongs only (ays he) waks whb has had the 


direction of every branch of government to lay 


* down a general plan of adminiſtration; and even 
then, one muſt not expect from ſuch à perſon, very 

particular details with reſpect to many objects, of 
„ which-he himſelf is entirely ignorant, and which he 


has been obliged to confide to the care of others 


< ſubordinate to him. A perſon who can ſtoop trois 
minute exactneſs in ſmall affairs, proves commonly 
very unequal to the adminiſtration of great ones. I 
is enough for ſuch a perſon to ænow principles by 

+ experience and reflection, and to apply 3 
maxims as occaſion requires. 

I; apply this obſervation to the! point in n — 
ſtateſman who allows himſelf to be entirely taken up 
in 2 circulation, and the advancement of eve- 
ry ſpecies of luxurious conſumption, may carry mat- 
ters too far, and deſtroy the induſtry he wiſhes to 
promote. This is the caſe, when the conſequences of 
domeſtic conſumption raiſe an md 8 hare 
exportation. ' 

A principal obiect of his attention muſt i e 
be, to judge when it is proper to encourage con- 

ſumption, 
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ſumption, in favour of induſtry; and when to diſ- 
courage it, in favour of a reformation upon the growth 
of luxury. | | | 

If the country he governs be in a ſtate of ſimplicity, 
and that he wiſhes to awaken a taſte for induſtry and 
refinement, he muſt, as has been ſaid, encourage do- 
meſtic conſumption, for the fake of multiplying, and 
giving bread to the induſtrious ; he mult facilitate cir- 
culation, by drawing into the hands of the public what 
coin there is in the country, in caſe he finds any part 
of it locked up; and he muſt ſupply the actual defi- 
ciency of the metals, by ſuch a proportion of paper 
credit, as may abundantly ſupply the deficiency. 

In every country where ſimplicity prevails,” and 
where there is any conſiderable quantity of coin, a 
great proportion of it muſt be locked up : becauſe the 
conſumption there muſt be {mall;:: conſequently; little 
circulation; conſequently, either little coin or 


treaſures. In ſuch caſes, therefore. a ſtateſman muſt 


engage the poſſeſſors of theſe tiches to part with them, 
at the deſire of thoſe who can give ſecurity for their 
worth; and he muſt eſtabliſh the ſtandard of an an- 
nual retribution for the Joan. If this be difficult to be 
brought about, from the want of confidence in the 
monied men, he may, in cheir favour contrive empe- 
dients to become the borrower himſelt, at the expence 
of the alienation of certain rights, or the creation of 
new privileges in lieu of intereſt; and when he has 
engaged them to part with their coin, he may tend it 
out to ſuch as have both ſolid preperty and a deſire to 
conſume; but who, for want ot a circulating fund to 
purchate ſuperfluities, have hitherto led in ſiemplicity. 
The introduction, therefore, of loans upon — 
is a very good expedient to accelerate circulation, and 
give birth to induſtry. 0 10 
| OsJ. But here it is objected, that ſuch a- plan is 
looked upon by ſome nations to be contrary to the pre- 
cepts of the chriſtian religion, and therefore à ſtuteſ- 
man cannot permit it. ini * 
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a 288 make no anſwer, becauſe Jam no. ca- 
fi can propoſe an expedient which will ſi 
ply the defect of borrowing at intereſt; and wh 
may ſerve to illuſtrate the principles I am now upon, 
I ſhall here introduce it. 

The intention of permitting loans upon intereſt, is 
not to provide a revenue to thofe who have ready mo- 
ney locked up, but to obtain the uſe of a circulating 
ie to thoſe h have a ſufficient fecurity to 
for it. If the (ſtateſman, therefore, ſhall find 
with-held by the canons of his church, from 
drawing tie com of his ſubjects into circulation, by 
— the loan of it upon intereſt, nothing is more 
caſy than to invent another ſpecies and en where 
no intereſt at all is neceſſary. 

Let him open an office, where every proprietor of 
lands may receive, by virtue of a mortgage thereon, 
a certain proportional value of circulatin ang paper of dif- 
ferem Jenominations, the moſt proper for enculation. 
= par. therein ſpecify a term of payment i favour 

the debtor, to give him an opportunity to call in 
was obligation, and relieve: the engagement of his pro- 
perty. But that term being clapſed, the land is to 
belong to the creditor,” ot the paper to become paya- 
ble by the ſtate, if ee which rnay in conſe- 
quence became autho either to ſell the land enga- 
ged, ur to retain a proportional value of the income, 
Or of che property of the land itſelf, a0 be judged 
molt expedienc. 

Further, let him comſtieme a real e wag — 
debts ufo every ſalid property, with t 

grearſ facile inthe Zh qu idation of them, in favor 
of ele who given credit to the proprietors 
for merehandiſe of — ind. To compaſs this, let 
all entails, ſubſtitutions; and fide: commſſu, or truſts, 
reſtraining the alienation of land- property, be dif- 
ſolvedy and ler fuch-property be rendered as faleable 
as houſhold furniture. Let ſuch principtes inſtuenec 
the ſptrit of the government; let this ſort of paper cre- 
dit be modified and extended according to circumſtan- 


ces, And a taſte for conſumption will ſoon take _ 
e 
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The greateſt of all obſtacles to induſtry in its in- 
fancy, is the general want of credit on both ſides. 
The conſumers having no circulating value, the diffi- 
culty of liquidating what they owe by the alienation 
of their lands, prevents their getting credit; and the 
many examples of induſtrious people giving way, on 
account of bad payments, diſcourages. others from 
aſſiſting them in the beginning of their undertaking, 

From theſe principles we may gather, that a ſtateſ- 
man who intends to increaſe induſtry and domeſtic 
conſumption, ſhould ſet out by providing a circulating 
fund of one kind or other, which ought always to be 
ready, and conſtantly at the command of - thoſe who 
have any ſort of real equivalent to give for the con- 
ſumption they incline to make: for as ſpecie may of- 
ten times be wanting, a contrivance * be fallen 
upon immediately to ſupply that want. art 

The utility of this kind of credit, or paper money, 


is principally at the inſtant of its entering into circu- | 


lation, becauſe it is then only that it ſupplies the want 
of real ſpecie; and by this invention, the deſire to 


conſume creates, as it were, the circulating equiva- 
lent, without which the alienation of the — 
induſtry would not have taken Place Is y. 
the —— itſelf would have ſuffered a check. 

But in the after circulation of this paper money 
from hand to hand, this utility comes to ceaſe; be- 
cauſe the ſubſequent conſumer, who has another man's 
paper to give in exchange, is already provided with a 
circulating equivalent, and therefore were it not for 
the wearing of the ſpecie, or difficulty of proeuring it, 
it is quite indifferent both to the ſtate, as well as to 
circulation, whether this paper continues to paſs cur- 
rent, or whether it be taken up, and realized by the 
—_ and gold and ſilver bende to circulate in its 


* me now endeavour to — this whole deere 
ſtill more Pm, by an une 
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Suppoſe a country where there is a million of pieces 
of gold employed neceſſarily in carry ing on the ordi- 
nary circulation, a million of pieces of the fame value 
locked up, becauſe the proprietors have no deſire to 
ſpend them. Suppoſe the revenue of the ſolid proper- 
ty of the country to be worth allo a million a year; 


and that if the fund itſelf could be fold, it might be 


worth twenty millions of the ſame ſpecie. Suppoſe no 
ſuch thing as credit or paper money to be known, and 
that every man who inclines to make any conſumpti- 
on, muſt be provided . previouſly with a part of the 


circulating million, before he can ſatisfy his inclination. 


Under theſe circumſtances, the ſtateſman reſolves 
to eſtabliſh induſtry, and . chat by his people's 


taking a taſte for a greater conſumption, the million 


which was formerly ſufficient for carrying on circula- 
tion, is no longer 5 he propoſes to thoie who have 
the other million locked up, to borrow it from them at 
5 per cent. and the better to engage them to comply 
with his propoſal, he offers to impoſe duties upon the 
whole of the inhabitants to the annual amount of fifty 
thouſand. pieces of gold, to be paid annually to the cre- 
ditors, in return for their treaſure. If this ſcheme be 
adopted, he may lend out his million in ſmall ſums, to 
every one who inclines to borrow, upon good ſecurity z 
or by premiums and other encouragements given to 
his infant manufactures, he may throw it into the hands 
of the public, that is, into circulation. Here is one 
method of increaſing the quantity of a circulati 
fund, when an augmentation upon the Ea: cho 
the produce of induſtry comes to demand 1t. 

But let us now ſuppoſe this regular plan of borrowing 
to be contrary to what 1s called the conſtitution of the 
ſtate, to religion, or to the ſpirit of the people, what 
muſt be done to ſupply the place of ſuch a ſcheme ? 

The ſtateſman muſt then fall upon another contri- 
vance, by extending the uſe of pledges, and inſtead 
of moveables, accept of lands, houtes, &c. The 
Monte pieta at Rome iſſues paper money upon movea- 
ble ſecurity depoſited in their hands. Let the ſtateſ- 


man, 
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man, without exacting intereſt, do the ſame 
upon the lands of his ſubjects, the beſt of all ſe- 
curities. While the lands ſubſiſt, this paper money 

muſt retain its value; becauſe I ſuppoſe the regulati- 
ons to be ſuch as to make it convey an indiſputable 
right to the lands engaged. The advantage of ſuch 
an eſtabliſhment will be, that as formerly no man 
could purchaſe the ſmalleſt produce of induſtry, with- 
out having a part of the circulating million of pieces 
of gold; every body now who has an inclination to con- 
ſume, may immediately procure paper money in pro- 
3 to his worth, and receive in return whatever 
e deſires to poſſeſs. 

Now let me ſu that this paper money ſhall in 
time, and from the growing taſte for ſuperfluities, 
amount to the value of five millions of pieces of gold. 
F aſk, whether the real value of this paper is any way 
diminiſhed, becauſe it exceeds, by far, all the gold 
and ſilver in the country, and conſequently cannot all 
at once be liquidated by the means of the coin ? Cer- 
tainly not : becauſe it does not draw its value from 
any repreſentation of theſe metals, but from the lands 
to which it conveys a right. Next, I aſk, if the coun- 
try is thereby become any richer ? I anſwer, alſo in 
the negative : becauſe the property of the lands, if 
fold, being ſuppoſed worth twenty millions, the pro- 
prietors of the paper are here ſuppoſed to have acqui- 
red by their induſtry, five millions of the twenty; 
and no more than the remaining fifteen millions belong 
to the landlords. | 7 

Let us now ſuppoſe a million of this paper money to 
fall into the hands of thoſe who have no inclination to 
ſpend it. This is the caſe of the frugal, or money 
hoarding perſons, and they will naturally chuſe to rea- 
lize their paper, by taking poſſeſſion of the lands re- 
preſented by it. The moment this operation takes 
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place, the million of paper money is annihilated, and 
the circulating capital is reduced to four millions * 
per, and one million of ſpecie. Suppoſe, on the 

hand, that thoſe who have treaſures which they cannot 


9 9 


lend 


lend at intereſt, ſeeing a paper money in circulation, 
which conveys a right to ſolid property, ſhall purchaſe 
it with their million of pieces of gold, and then lay hold 
of a proportional part of the land : what effect will this 
double operation produce upon the circulating fund ? 
I anſwer, that inſtead of being compoſed as formerly 
of one million of coin and five millions of paper, it will, 
at firſt, on the buying up of the paper, conſiſt of two 
millions of coin and five millions of paper ; and ſo ſoon 
as the million of paper bought up comes to be realized 
upon the land, and thereby extinguiſhed, the circulat- 
ing coin will be two millions, and the paper will be re- 
duced to four. Here then is a very rational method of 
drawing all the coin of the country from the treaſures 
of the frugal, without the help of intereſt. Let me 
take cop 1m further, and then I will ſtop, that I may 


not too far anticipate the ſubject of the follow ing book. 


I ſuppoſe, that the ſtateſman perceiving that the con- 
ſtant circulation of the coin inſenſibly wears it away, 
and reflecting that the value of it is entirely in propor- 
tion to its weight, and that the diminution of the maſs 
muſt be an effectual diminution of the real riches of 
his country, ſhall call in the metals and depoſit them in 
a treaſure, and ſhall deliver, in their place, a paper mo- 
ney having a ſecurity upon the coin locked up. Is it 
not plain, that while the treaſure remains, the paper 
circulated will carry along with it as real (though not 
ſo intrinſic) a value as the coin itſelf could have done? 
But if this treaſure comes to be ſpent, what will the 
caſe be then ? It is evident, that the paper conveying 
a right to the coin, will then as effectually loſe its va- 
lue, as the other ſpecies of paper conveying a right to 
the lands, and iſſued, as we have ſuppoſed, by the pro- 
prietors of them, would have done, had an earthquake 
{wallowed up, or a foreign conqueror ſeized the ſolid 
property engaged as a ſecurity for this paper. 

The expedient, therefore, of ſymbolical money, 
which is no more than a ſpecies of what is called 
credit, is principally uſeful ro encourage conſump- 
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tion; and to increaſe the demand for the produce of 
induſtry. And the bringing the largeſt quantity of 
coin poſſible into a country, cannot ſupply the want of 
it in this reſpect; becauſe the credit is conſtantly at 
hand to every one who has property; and the other 
may fail them on a thouſand occaſions. A man who 
has credit may always purchaſe, though he may be 
many times without a ſhilling in his pocket. 

Whenever, therefore, the intereſt of a ſtate rc 28 
that the rich inhabitants ſhould increaſe their co up- 
tion, in favour of the induſtrious poor; then tl: - ſtateſ- 
man ſhould fall upon every method to maintain a pro- 
portion between the progreſs of induſtry, and the gra- 
dual augmentation of the circulating fund, by enabling 
the inhabitants to throw with eaſe their ſolid property 
into circulation whenever coin is found wanting. Here 
entails are pernicious. 


On the other hand, when luxury begins to make 


too great a progreſs, and when it threatens to be pre- 
judicial to foreign trade, then might ſolid property be 
rendered more unwieldy ; and entails might then be- 
come uletul : all moveable debts, except bills of ex- 
change in foreign circulation, might be ſtripped of 
their privileges, and particularly, as in France, of the 
right of arreſting the perſon of the debtor. Uſury 
ought then to be puniſhed ſeverely ; even ſomething 
like the Senatus Conſultum Macedomanum, which made 
the contract of loan void on the fide of the borrowers, 
while they remained under the power of their fathers, 
might be introduced. Merchants accounts ſhould no 
more be allowed to enjoy a preference to other debts ; 
but on the contrary, be made liable to a ſhort preſcrip- 
tion. In a word, domeſtic circulation ſhould be clog- 
ged, and foreign circulation accelerated. When fo- 
reign trade again comes to. a ſtop, then the former 
plan may be taken up a- new, and domeſtic circulation 
accelerated and facilitated, in proportion as the pro- 

duce of induſtry and taſte of ſuperfluity require it. 
III. A ſtateſman ought carefully to diſtinguiſh between 
thoſe branches of circulation which operate a * 
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balance of wealth, and thoſe which do not, in order to re- 
gul:, ' the taxes which he may think proper to lay upon bis 
people. 

In treating of this third object of a ſtateſman's atten- 
tion, I ſhall confine myſelf to the application of thoſe 
principles which point out the neceſſity of taxation 
among a luxurious people, become wealthy by the 
means vf trade, where the induſtrious can no longer 
bene to ſubſiſt but by means of a great domeſtic 
circuition, which is the object of our preſent inquiry. 

Ia 'teery caſe where the balance of wealth is made to 
vibrate. by circulation, there is an opportunity of im- 
poſing a tax upon conſumptions, perf-ctly proportioned 
to the quantity of the circulation. Now by the impo- 
ſition of taxes, and the right employment of the amount 
of them, a ſtateſman has it in his power to retard or to 
promote the contumption of any branch of induſtry. By 
the impoſition of duties he may either check luxury 
when he finds it calling off too many hands from other 
more neceſſary occupations ; or by granting premiums, 
he may promote conſumption or exportation upon 
branches where it is expedient to increaſe the hands 
employed, which laſt is the reverſe of taxation; or in 
the third place, when foreign trade begins to bear a 
{mall proportion to domeſtic conſumption, he may pro- 
fit of luxury, and draw a part of the wealth of the lux- 
urious into the public treaſure, by gently augmenting 
the impoſitions upon it; for when taxes are gently in- 
creaſed, conſumption is not checked; conſequently, 
this is the proper method to be followed, when luxury 
does no harm. But when it proves hurtful, the riſe in 
the impoſitions ſhould be ſudden, that they may ope- 
rate the effects of violent revolutions which are always 
accompanied with mconveniencies, and on ſuch occaſi- 
ons every inconventence will mark the ſucceſs of the 
operation. An example will make this plain. 

If you want to check the drinking of ſpicituous li- 
quors, let every alteration of your oeconomy.concern- 
ing them, either as to the impoſitions upon the con- 
ſumption, or regulations in the retailing them, pro- 
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ceed by jerks as it were; if you want to increaſe the 
revenue, from the propenfity people have to poiſon 
themſelves with ſpirits, your augmentations and alter- 
ations may be gentle and progreſſive. | 

Here let me obſerve by the way, that the beſt me- 
thod for a ſtateſman to curb any fort of vice among his 
people, is to ſet out by facilitating the gratification of 
It, in order to bring it once upon a regular and ſyſte- 
marical footing, and then by ſudden and violent revo- 
{ations in the adminiſtratiou of the oeconomy of it, to 
deſtroy it and root it out. 

Were all the ftrumpets in London received into a 
large and convenient building, whither the diſſolute 
might repair for a while with ſecrecy and ſecurity, in 
a ſhort time, no looſe women would be found in the 
ſtreets. And it cannot be doubted, but that by havin 
them all together under certain regulations, which 
might render their lives more eaſy than they are at pre- 
ſent, the progreſs of debauchery and its hurtful conſe- 
quences, might in a great meaſure be prevented. At 
Paris, they are to be found in their houſes, becauſe the 
police never troubles them there, while they commit no 
riot or diſturbance. But when they are perſecuted in 
their habitations, they break forth into the ſtreets, and 
by the open exerciſe of their profeſſion, the delicacy of 
modeſty is univerſally hurt and but too frequently 
blunted, and the example that thoſe proſtitutes openly 
ſet to their own ſex, debauches more women than all 
the rakes in town do. | 

I hope this digrethon will not be miſconſtructed into 
an apology for public ſtews, where, in place of follow- 
ing good regulations for ſuppreſſing the vices with 
which they are filled, the principal object is frequent- 
ly to encourage the abuſes for the ſake of making them 
turn to account as a branch of revenue. Such a plan 
of adminiſtration repreſents a ſtateſman who turns 
againſt his people, thoſe arms which he had provided 
for their defence. My intention is very different, it is 
to curb vice as much as poſſible, and to ſhut up what 
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cannot be rooted out within the bounds of order, and 
to remove it as a nuſance from the eyes of the public, 
and from the contagious imitation of the innocent. I 
now come to the object of a ſtateſman's attention, re- 
lative to that branch of circulation which implies no vi- 
bration of the balance of wealth between the parties 
concerned. 

The more perfect and the more extended any ſtateſ- 
man's knowledge is of the circumſtances and ſituation 
of every individual in the ſtate which he governs, the 
more he has it in his power to do them good or harm. 
I always ſuppoſe his inclinations to be virtuous and be- 
nevolent, 

The circulation of large ſums of money brings riches 
to light for a moment, which before and after are com- 
monly hid from the eyes of the public. Thoſe branches 
of property therefore, which have once made their ap- 

rance in this ſpecies of circulation, ſhould not be loſt 
ſight of until they come naturally to melt away, by re- 
turning into the other branch of which we have been 
ſpeaking; that is, until they are fairly ſpent, and the 
balance be made to turn againſt the former proprietors 
of them. After this revolution, they will circulate for 
a while in ſmall ſums, and remain imperceptible, but 
in time they will come to form new ſtagnations ; then 
they will be lent out again, or employed in the purchaſe 
of lands; and falling once more under the eyes of the 
ſtate, they will again become an object of the ſame at- 
tention as formerly. | 

Nothing is more reaſonable, than that all property 
which produces an annual determined income, ſhould 
be made to contribute to the common burthens of a 
ſtate. But thoſe taxes which are intended to operate up- 
on ſo moveable a property as ready money, ought to 
be impoſed with a moſt gentle hand, and even ſo as not 
to appear directly to affect it. The ſtateſman here 
muſt load his wealthy citizens with duties, as Horace 
loads his ſovereign with adulation, never addreſſing his 
compliments directly to the emperor, but conveying 
them to him in the moſt elegant manner, through thz 
channel of an interpoſed perſon. Thus people polleti- 
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ing large capitals of ready money, which in a moment 
they can tranſport beyond the reach of the molt ex- 
tended juriſdiction, may have certain privileges grant- 
ed them which may attach them to the country (in 
England, for example, a vote in a county or burrow) 
and then in conſequence of their rank, not becauſe of 
their money, be made to come under a ſort of capita- 
tion, or other ſimilar impoſition bearing another name. 
Might not the creditors of that nation be repreſented in 
parliament, and in conſequence of ſo great a privilege, 
and the additional ſecurity thereby granted to the funds, 
be made afterwards to come under taxations as well as 
other proprietors of a determined revenue. An ad- 
mirable hint for the impoſition of ſuch taxes, is to be 
met with in a certain great European monarchy, where 
the higheſt order of knighthood is diſtinguiſhed with a 
ribband, a ſtar, and a penſion of about an hundred and 
thirty pounds ſterling a year. But to ſoon as any one 
is raiſed to that dignity, he pays exactly that very ſum 
in lieu of capitation. The perſioa was given by the 
prince who inſtituted the order; the capitacion follow- 
ed in a ſubſcquent teign, and now appears rather a 
mark of diſtinction than a burthen. 

IV. The next objett of a flateſman's attention proper 15 
be taken notice of, 1s the different political conſiderations 
which muſt occur to him when he compares the turning of 
the balance of wealth againſt the induſtrious members of a 

ſtate, with thrje vibrations which take place againſt the 
nt working part of the mhabitants. In other words, the 
different effeet of taxes, as they ſeverally affeft thoſe who 
conſume in order ſo re-prodnce, and thoſe who conſume in 
order lo gratiſy their defires. 

The one and the other conſumption implies a vibra- 
tion in the balance of wealth, and whenever there is a 
vibration, there we have ſaid that a proportional tax 
may be impoſcd. 

But as the intention of taxes, as I underſtand them, 
is only to advance the public good (by throwing a part 
of. the wealth of the rich into the hands of the induſ- 
trrous poor, and not to exhauſt one part of a nation 


to enrich another, no neceſſary article of conſump- 


tion 
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tion ſhould be taxed to an induſtrious perſon, but in 
ſuch a way as to enable him to draw back the full a- 
mount of it, from thoſe who conſume his work. B 
this means, the whole load of taxes muſt fall upon the 
other category of inhabitants, to wit, thoſe who live 
upon the produce of a fund already acquired. 

Let me here obſerve, by the way, that if taxes are 
rightly laid on, no induſtrious perſon, any more than 
another who lives upon his income, will ever be able 
to draw back one farthing of ſuch impoſitions as he 
has paid vpn his conſumption of ſuperfluity. This ſhall 
in its proper place be made ſufficiently plain; at pre- 
ſent it would be a ſuperfluous anticipation of the doc- 
tric of taxation, to point out the methods of compaſ- 
ſing this end. My intention at preſent is only to re- 
capiti late the objects of a ſtateſman's attention, with 
regard io the conſequ-aces of circulation, and the vi- 
brat ions of the balanc= of wealth ; and having ſhewn 
how nearly thoſe principles are connected with thoſe 
&f a xation, this alone is ſufficient to ſhew their im- 
Fortapce. 


V. J flat:ſman owght to attend to the difference be- 


"wen the foreign and domeſtic circulatiou of the national 


eullh. 
Tins object, though in part relative to foreign com- 

m-rce; muſt not be paſſed over without obſervation. 
I £:6t, there is no nation entirely deprived of forei 

cr muniations; therefore, although a ſtateſman, % 
is ut the head of a luxurious people, may act in gene- 
ral as if there were none at all, yet {till he muſt be at- 
tentive to the conſequences of circulation with his 
neighbours, in ſo far as it takes place. 

Feery commercial cor reſpondence with foreign na- 
tions, not carried on by the exchange of conſumable 
commodities, muſt produce a vibration of the balance 
of wealth, either in favour or prejudice of the intereſt 
we have in our eye. But it does not follow, becauſe 
there is a vibration, that therefore a ſtateſman has the 
ſame liberty of impoſing taxes upon every article of 

. conſumption, 
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conſumption, as if the two ſcales were vibrating with- 
in the country ſubject to his adminiſtration, 

When the contumers are his ſubjects, he may ſafe- 
ly impoſe the tax, and if he raiſes it by degrees, fo 
high as to diminiſh the conſumption, and reduce the 
amount of the impoſition, he will probably gain on 
the other hand, by diſcouraging the foreign importa- 
tion, and by keeping the nation's wealth at home, more 
than he poſſibly could have got by the amount of his 
tax, in conſequence of the diſſipation of it, 

When the foreigners are the conſumers, the caſe is 
very different: for you cannot oblige a man who 1s 
not your ſubject, to pay beyond the advantage he 
gains by your correſpondence. It is therefore, as has 

en ſaid, only upon the exportation of goods, where 
the nation has great natural advantages over her neigh- 
bours, that any duty can be raiſed. | 

VI. The laſt object I ſhall mention as worthy of a 
ſtateſman's attention, is, tb? rules of conduct be fhould 
preſcribe to himſelf, as to the extending or contracling tax- 
ation, according as he finds a variation in the proportion 
between the FOREIGN and DOMESTIC circulation of his 
country. 

For this purpoſe he muſt know exactly the propor- 
tions of the one and the other; he muſt compare the 
quantity of domeſtic conſumption, with the produce 
of induſtry and quantity of importations. ; 

If domeſtic conſumption be equal to the ſum of 
both, the country mult annually loſe the value import- 
ed. In this caſe, taxes are to be raiſed by ſudden 
jerks, eſpecially upon importations z not to increaſe the 
produce of them, but to prevent the increaſe of luxu- 
ry, and diſſipation of national wealth. 95 
lf domeſtic conſumption do not exceed the produce 
of induſtry, this will prove that exportation is at leaſt 
equal to importation. In this caſe the exportation muſt 
be ſupported ; and when that can no otherwiſe be 
done, a part of the taxes levied upon home conſump- 
tion muſt be diſtributed in premiums upon the artt- 
cles of exportation; and when this alſo becomes inef- 
| fectual, 
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fectual, then all importations for conſumption muſt be 
cut off, according to the principles above laid down, 
If the domeſtic conſumption ſhould really fall ſhort 
of the produce of induſtry, it marks a flouriſhing fo- 
reign trade. Prices then muſt be kept low, as has 
been abundantly explained ; conſequently, there will 
be leſs profit from taxes ; becauſe every penny impa- 
ſed, which affects the price of exportable goods, muſt 
be refunded out of the net produce of them, and all 
the expence of collecting that part is entirely loſt to 
the public : the remainder, therefore, will be greater 
or leſs, according as foreign trade is great or (mall. 

In proportion, therefore, as domeſtic circulation 
gains ground upon the foreign, taxes become neceſ- 
ſary ; in order, with the amount of them, to correct 
the bad effects of luxury, in raifing prices, by giving 
larger premiums to fupport exportation. And in pro- 
portion as a ſtateſman's endeavours to ſupport the trade 
of his country becomes ineffectual, from the growing 
taſte of diſſipation in his ſubjects, the utility of an 
opulent exchequer will be more and more diſcovered ; 
as he will be thereby enabled to ſupport his authority 
againſt the influence of the great load of riches thrown 
into domeſtic circulation, and to defend his luxurious 
and wealthy ſubjects from the effects of the jealouſy 
of thoſe nations which enrich them. 

To conclude, the exportation of work, and the ſup- 
porting a ſuperiority in the competition of foreign 
markets (as has been ſaid, and as ſhall be further ex- 
plained) ſeem to be the moſt rational inducements to 
engage a ſtateſman to begin a ſcheme of impoſing con- 
ſiderable taxes upon his people, wlule they enjoy any 
ſhare of foreign commerce. If ſuch taxes continue to 
ſubſiſt after the extinction of it, and are then found 
neceſtary ; this neceſſity is itſelf a conſequence of the 
change made on the ſpirit and manners of a people be- 
come rich and luxurious. | 

The charge of government, under ſuch circumſtan- 
ces, muſt greatly increaſe, as well as the price of every 
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thing. Is it not very natural, that he who 1s employ- 
ed by the ſtate ſhould receive an equivalent proporti- 
oned to the value ot his ſervices? Is it to be ſuppoſed, 
that a perſon born in a high rank, who, from this cir- 
cumfſtaace alone, acquires an advantage, in moſt na- 
tions, hardly to be made up by any acquired abilities, 
will dedicate his time and his attendance for the re- 
muneration which might ſatisfy his inferiors ? The ta- 
lents of great men deſerve reward as much as thoſe of 
the loweſt among the induſtrious ; and the {tate is with 
reaſon made to pay for every ſervice ſhe receives. 
This circulation of an adequate equivalent, we have 
ſaid to be the palladium of liberty, the band of gentle 
dependence among freemen ? and the fame ipirit 
ought toanimare every part of the political body. That 
nothing is to be done for nothing, 18 a fundamental poli- 
tical maxim in every free government, and obligations, 
not liquidated by a juſt equivalent, form pretenſions 
beyond their worth; and are conſtantly accompanied 
with diſcontent at one time or other. | ile 

Another ute of taxes, after the extinction of foreign 
trade, is to aſſiſt circulation, by performing, as it 
were, the function of the heart of a child, when at its 
birth that of the mother can be of no further uſe to it. 
The public treaſure, by receiving from the amount of 
taxes, a continual flux of money, may throw it out in- 
to the moſt proper channels, and thereby keep that in- 
duſtry alive, which formerly flouriſhed, and alone de- 
. pended upon the proſperity of foreign commerce. 

In proportion, therefore as a ſtateſman perceives the 
rivers of wealth, (as we have called them above) which 
were in briſk circulation with all the world, begin to 
flow abroad more ſlowly, and to form ſtagnations, 


which break out into domeſtic circulation, he ought 


to ſet a plan of taxation an foot, as a fund for premi- 
ums to indemnify exportation for the loſs it muſt ſuſ- 
tain from the riſe of prices, occaſioned by luxury; 
and alſo for ſecuring the ſtate itſelf, againſt the influ- 
ence of domeſtic riches, as well as for recompenſing 
thoſe who are employed in its ſervice. | 


This 
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This ſyſtem ought to be carried on and extended, 
in proportion to the decay of foreign trade; and when 
this comes in a manner to ceaſe, then the increaſe of 
taxes, and the judicious application of them, going 
hand in hand, the ſtate itſelf will ſupport circulation, 
by receiving with one hand, and giving out with the 
other; until by a prudent management under the care 
and direction of an able ſtateſman, through time and 
perſeverance, every internal vice be corrected, and 
foreigu commerce be made to flouriſh once more from 
the principles we have been laying down, and from 
what may be further ſaid to illuſtrate them in the ſub- 
ſequent books of this inquiry. 

While induſtry is kept alive there is ſtill ground for 
hope. Manners change, and the ſame luxury which 
extinguiſhed foreign trade, by calling home the wealth 
employed in that ſpecies of circulation may afterwards, 
by keeping induſtry alive at home, and by throwing a 
ſufficient power of wealth into the hands of a good 
ſtateſman, render the recovery of that trade no diffi- 
cult project, to one who has an inſtrument in his poſ- 
ſeſſion, ſo irreſiſtible in removing every obſtacle in the 
way of his undertaking, 
This repreſents a new circulation ; to wit, that of 
the ſpirit and manners of a people, who, under the 

vernment of able ſtateſmen, may proſper in every 
ſituation: and fince, from the nature of man, no 
proſperity can be permanent, the next beſt thing to be 
done, is, to yield to the force which cannot be reſiſt- 
ed; and, by addreſs and management, reconduct a 
people to the height of their former proſperity, after 
having made them travel (as I may ſay) with as little 
inconvenience as poſhble, through all the ſtages of de- 
chne. 12 * | | ; 
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C H A P. XXVII. 


Circulation conſidered with regard to the riſe and fall of 
the Price of Subfiſtence and Manufattures. 


HE intention of this chapter is to apply the prin- 
ciples we have been in ſearch of, to the falution 
of tome queſtions, which have been treated by thoſe 
great maſters of political reaſoning, Meſſrs. de Mon- 
teſquieu and Hume. The ideas they have broached 
are ſo pretty, and the theory they have laid down for 
determining the riſe and fall of prices fo ſimple. and 
ſo extenſive, that it is no wonder to fee it adopted by 
almoſt every one who has writ after them. 
I have not forgot how much I was pleated when firſt 
[ peruſed theſe authors, from the eaſy diſtribution 
which a general theory enabled me to make of certain 
claſſes of my ideas then lying without order, in that 


great repoſitory of human crudities, the memory; 


which frequently retains more materials, than people, 
commonly, have either time, or perhaps capacity 
rightly to digeſt. 1 1 | 

| am very far from pretending to any ſuperiority of 
underſtanding over thote gentlemen whoſe opinions I 
intend to review: accident alone has led me to a more 
minute examination of the particular circumſtances, 
upon which they have founded their general combina- 
tions; and in conſequence of my inquiries, I think I 


have diſcovered, that in this, as in every other part of 


the ſcience of political oeconomy, there is hardly ſuch 
a thing as a general rule to be laid down. 

There is no real or adequate proportion between 
the value of money and of goods; and yet in every 
country we find one eſtabliſhed. How is this to be 
accounted for ? 1 

We 
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We have, in the fourth chapter of this book, alrea- 
dy inquired into the principles which point out the in- 
fluence of trade upon the variation of the price of 
goods; but the queſtion now comes to be, how to fix 
and determine the fundamental price, which is the ob- 
ject of variation. It has been ſaid, that the price of a 
manufacture is to be known by the expence of living 
of the workman, the ſum it coſt him to bring his work 
to perfection, and his reaſonable profit. We are now 
to examine what it is, which in all countries muſt de- 


n- termine the ſtandard prices of thele articles of the firſt 
on neceſſity; ſince the value of them does neceſſarily in- 
e fluence that of all others. 
n- The beſt way to come at truth, in all queſtions of 
ed this nature, is, to ſimplify them as much as poiſible, 
or that they may be firſt clearly underſtood. 
ad Whenever a queſtion ariſes about price, an aliena- 
Dy tion is neceſſarily implied; and when we ſuppoſe a 
| common ſtandard in the price of any thing, we muſt 
ſt ſuppoſe the alienation of it to be frequent and famili- 
on ar. Now I muſt here obſerve, that in countries 
in where ſimplicity reigns (which are thoſe where the de- 
at ciſion of this queſtion ought regularly to be tought for, 
/ 3 ſince it is there only where a complication of circum - 
le, ſtances do not concur to raiſe the prices of ſubſiſtence) 
ty it is hardly poſſible to determine any ſtandard for the 
price of articles of the firſt neceſſity. * 
of Let us examine the ſtate of thoſe hunting Indians 
1 who live by their bow, and of other nations where the 
re inhabitants exerciſe, I may ſay univerſally, that ſpecies 
'S, of agriculture which I have called a direct method of 
a- ſubſiſtence, and we ſhall find, that the articles of food 
I and neceſſaries are hardly found in commerce: no per- 
of ſon purchaſes them; becauſe the principal occupation 
h of every body is to procure them for himſelf, What 


anſwer would a Scoich highlander have given any one, 
en fifty years ago, who would have aſked him, for how 
L much he ſold a quart of his milk, a dozen of his eggs, 
e or a load of his turt? In many provinces, unacquaint- 
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ed with trade and induſtry, there are many things 
which bear no determined price; becauſe they are 
ſeldom or never ſold. 

Sale alone can determine prices, and frequent ſale 
can only fix a ſtandard. Now the frequent ſale 
of articles of the firſt neceſſity marks a diſtribution of 
inhabitants into Iabourers, and what we have called 


free hands. The firſt are thoſe who produce the ne- 


ceſſaries of life; the laſt are thoſe who muſt buy 
them: and as the fund with which they purchaſe is 
produced from their induſtry, it follows, that without 
induſtry there can be no ſale of articles of ſubſiſtence ; 
conſequently, no ſtandard price determined. 

Another conſequence of this reaſoning, is, that the 
ſale of ſubſiſtence implies a ſuperfluity of it in the 
hands of the ſeller, and a proper equivalent for it in 
the hands of the buyer ; and when the equivalent 1s 
not money, it alſo implies a ſuperfluity of the produce 
of ſome ſort of induſtry ; conſequently, by the ex- 
change of ſuperflmties upon certain articles, a man 
procures to himſelf a ſufficiency upon every one. This 
repreſents. that gentle dependence which unites the 
members of a free ſociety. 

Does it not follow from this analyſis of the queſtion, 
that the prices of articles of the firſt neceſſity, depend 
rather upon the occupatioa and diſtribution of the 
claſſes of inhabitants, than either upon the abundance 
of thoſe neceſſaries, or of the money to purchaſe them; 
ſince many examples may be found, where theſe arti- 
eles have borne little or no price, even in countries 
where money was not wanting. The reaſon therefore 
oft low prices, is not the vaſt abundance of the things 
to be ſold, but the little occaſion any body has to buy 
them; every one being provided for them in one way 
or other, without being obliged to go to market. 

How many familiar examples occur every where 
of this oeconomy! do we not find in every country, 
even when the numbers of the induſtrious free are 


_ multiplied exceedingly, more than one half of the in- 


habitants fed directly from the earth? The whole claſs 


of farmers does not go to market for ſubſiſtence. 
Aſk 
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Aſk a country gentleman the expence of his living he 
will tell you the ſum of money he yearly ſpends, per- 
haps the quantity of his rents in kind, which he con- 
ſumes in his houſe, and the rent of the lands he holds 
himſelf in farm, but it will never come into his head 
to reckon the value of every chicken, ſheep, or bul- 
lock, with which his farm provides him, which he 
conſumes without eſtimation, and which in many 
countries he could not diſpoſe of for any determined 
value, | 

From this I ſtill conclude, that it is only in coun- 
tries of induſtry where the ſtandard prices of articles 
of the firſt neceſſity can be determined ; and fince in 
theſe, many circumſtances concur to render them 


either higher or lower than in other countries, it fol- 


lows, that in themſelves they bear no determined pro- 
portion whatſoever, to the quantity of gold and filver 
in the country, as I hope preſently to make ſtill more 
evident. 
What is it then which determines the ſtandard va- 
lue of theſe articles, in countries of induſtry ? Here 
follows, in my humble opinion, the beſt anſwer to this 
queſtion. 

The ſtandard price of ſubſiſtence is determined 


from two conſiderations. The firſt from the number 


of thoſe who are obliged to buy, that is to ſay, of 
thoſe who have them not of their own, and who are 
not provided with them, in lieu of ſervice, by thoſe 
who have. The ſecond is, from the degree of em- 
ployment found for thoſe who are obliged to purchaſe 
them. | 

The number of the buyers of ſubſiſtence, nearly de- 
termines the quantity fold ; becauſe it is a neceſſary ar- 
ticle, and mult be provided in a determined proportion 


for every one: and the more the ſale is frequent, the 


more the price is determined. Next as to the ſtan- 
dard: this, I apprehend, muſt depend upon the facul- 
ties of the buyers ; and theſe again muſt be determin- 
ed by the extent of thoſe of the greateſt numbers of 
them; that is to ſay, by the extent of the faculties of 
the lower claſſes of the pzople. This is the reaſon why 

bread, 
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bread, in the greateft famine, never can riſe above a 
certain price; for did it exceed the faculties of the 

reat claſſes of a people, their demand muſt be with- 
| te be which would leave the marker overſtocked for 


the conſumption of the rich; conſequently, ſuch per- 


ſons, who in times of ſcarcity are forced to ſtarve, can 
only be ſuch whoſe faculties fall, unfortunately, below 
the ſtandard of thoſe of the great claſs : conſequently, 
in countries of induſtry, the price of ſubfiſtence never 
can rife beyond the powers to purchaſe of that nume- 
rous claſs who enjoy phy ſical- neceſſaries; conſequent- 
ly, never to ſuch an immoderate height as to ſtarve 


conſiderable numbers of the people z a thing which ve- 


ry commonly happens in countries where induſtry is 
little Known, where multitudes depend merely upon 
the charity of others, and who have no reſource left, 
10 ſoon as this comes to fail them. 1 

The faculties, therefore, of thoſe who labour for a 
phyſical- neceſſary, muſt, in induſtrious nations, de- 
termine the ſtandard value of ſubſiſtence, and the va- 
lue in money which they receive for their work, will 


determine the ſtandard of their faculties, which muſt 


riſe or fall according to the proportion of the demand 


for their labour, | | 
By this expoſition of the matter, I do not pretend to 


have diſſipated every obſcurity. The queſtion ſtill re- 


mains complex, as the nature of 1t requires it ſhould do; 
and the ſolution of it depends upon further conſidera- 
tions, which now lead me to the examination of the 
doctrine of Meſſrs. de Monteſquieu and Hume, con- 
cerning the influence of riches upon the increaſe of 
prices. I ſhall begin by ſhortly laying this doctrine 
before my readers, in three propoſitions. 

mo. The prices (ſay they) of commodities, are 
always proportioned to the plenty of money in the 
country. So that the augmentation of wealth, even 
fictitious, ſuch as paper, aftects the ſtate of prices, in 
proportion to its quantity. 
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240, The com and current money in a country, is 


the repreſentation of all the labour and commodines of 


it. So that in proportion as there is more or leſs of this 
repreſentation, (money) there goes a greater or leſs 
ny of the thing repreſented (commodities, &c.) 
to the ſame quantity of it. From this it follows, that 
30 Increaſe commodities, they become cheaper; 
increaſe money, they riſe 1n their value. 
Nothing can be more beautiful than theſe ideas. 
They appear at firſt ſight, ſufficiently extenſive to com- 
e every variation of circumſtances which can 

appen. Who was the firſt author of this doctrine, I 
cannot ſay. I find it in Mr. Locke, and in the Specta- 
tor for the 19th of October, 1511 ; but they have been 
beautifully illuſtrated by Montr. de Monteſquieu : and 
Mr. Hume has extended the theory, and diverſified it 
prettily in his political diſcoutſes; which have done 
much honour to that gentleman, and drawn the appro- 
bation of the learned world ſo much, that there is 
hardly a nation in Europe which has not the pleaſure 
of reading them in their own language. 

Upon examining this theory, when I came to treat of 
the matters it is calculated to influence, I found I could 
not make it anſwer to the principles I had purſued, in 
the moſt natural order in which I had been able to de- 
duce them: and this conſideration obliged me, with re- 


gret, to lay it aſide, and to follow another much more 


complex. I have already expreſſed the mortification 
I have always had, upon finding myſelf forced to 
ſtrike out a general rule, and this of all others had at 
firſt hit my ng the moſt ; but 1 am obliged to con- 
feſs, that upon a cloſe examination of the three propo- 
ſitions, I am obliged to range this ingenious expoſition 
of a moſt intereſting ſubject, among, thoſe general and 

ſuperficial maxims which never fail to lead to error. 
In order to ſet the matter in as clear a light as poſſi- 
ble, I ſhall make a ſhort application of my own prin- 
ciples, relating to the deciſion of the main queſtion, the 
cauſes of the riſe and fall of prices, and conclude my 
chapter 


1 
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chapter with ſome remarks upon the three propoſitions 
above laid down, ſubmitting the whole to the better 
judgment of my reader, | 

I have laid it down as a principle, that it is the com- 
plicated operations of demand and competition, which 
determine the ſtandard price of every thing. 
there be many labourers, and little demand, work 
will be cheap. If the increaſe of riches, there- 
fore, have the effect of raiſing demand, work will in- 
creaſe in its value, becauſe there competition is impli- 
ed; but if it has only the effect of augmenting demand, 
prices will ſtand as formerly. What then will become 
of the additional quantity of coin, or paper money? I 
anſwer, that in both cal-s it will enter into circulation, 
in proportion to the 71/e or augmentation of demand; 
with this difference, that in the firſt caſe, it will have 
the effect of raiſing prices; becauſe the ſupp'y is ſup- 
poſed to augment in proportion. Theſe are the con- 
ſequences of the augmentation of wealth, when it has 
the effect of either J aiſing or aug menting demand. But 
if upon this revolution it e found that the ſtate of de- 
mand remains without aq; variation, then the addilion- 
al coin will probably be $cked up, or converted into 
plate ; becauſe they have it, not being inſpired 
with a defire of increaſing their conſumption, and far 
leſs with the generoug&ntiment of giving their money 
away, their riches, Ml remain without producing any 
more effect thanx they had remained in the mine. As 


for the Money, ſo ſoon as it has ſerved the firſt 
_ purpoſe Mpplying the demand of him who borrowed 
it, (beca he had at that time no, coin) it will return 


upon the debtor in it, and become realized; becaule of 
the little uſe found for it in carrying on circulation. 
Let the ſpecie of a cquntry, therervre, be augment- 
ed or diminiſhed, in ev. lo great a rt! n, com- 
modities will ſtill rife and fall accordu - » the prigei- 


ples of demand and competition, and theſe aul. wha | 
ve 


ſtantly depend upon the ii clinations of thoſe who 
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Property or any kind of -equtvalent whatſoever do give; 
but never upon the quantity of coin they are poſſeſſed of. 
Leet the quantity of the coin be ever ſo much inoreaſ- 
ed, it is the deſire of ſpending it alone, which will raiſe 

rices. Let it be diminiſhed ever ſo low, while there 
is real property of any denomination in the country, and 
a competition to conſume in thoſe who poſſeſs it, prices 
will be high, by the means of barter, ſymbolical money, 
mutual preſtations, and a thouſand other inventions. 
Let me give an example. . 79D alt 0 
| Suppole a country where prices are determined, and 
where the ſpecie is ſufficient for the circulation: is it 
not plain, that if this country has a communication 
with other nations, there muſt be a proportion between 
the prices of many kinds of merchandize, there and 
elſewhere, and that the ſudden augmentation or dimi- 
nution of the ſpecie, ſuppoſing it could itſelf operate 


the effects of raiſing or ſinking prices, would be re- 


ſtrained in its operation by foreign competition Bui 
let us ſuppoſe it cut off from every communication 
whatſoever, which ſeems the only eaſe, where this the- 
ory can operate with any appearance of juſtneſs; will 
any body pretend, that the frugal or extruvagunt 
turn of the inhabitants, will have no — 
prices, and will it be aſſerted, that no variation in 
the ſpirit of a people as to frugality and diſſipation; 
can take place, except upon a variation in the quantity 

dert „ enen: 


of their gold and ſilver ? 


It may be anſwered, that as to urticles of ſuperfluity, 
no doubt the genius of a people may influence prices, 
in combination with the quantity of the ſpecie i hut 
that in articles of indiſpenſible neceſſity, they muſt con-. 
ſtantly remain in proportion to the maſs of richies. 
This F cannot hylany means admit to be. juſt: Let me 
take the of grain, which is the moſt famihar. 
Is%*-not pla from what we have ſaid above, that the 
pen tin of wealth, found in the hands of the loweſt 
clats ot the people; conſtantly regulates the price of it; 
conſequently, let the rich be ever fo wealthy, the price 
of ſubſiſtence can never riſe above the faculties of the 
Vor. I. D d | poor. 
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poor. And is it not alfo plain, that thoſe of the loweſt j 
claſs of the people, who purchaſe ſubſiſtence, muſt buy | 
it with the returns they receive from the rich for their 
induſtry? Now if the quantity of the wealth of 

the latter, does not regulate their demand for 
the ſervice of the former, mult it not follow, that the 
price of grain, as well as of every other thing offered 
to ſale, muſt depend upon the degree of competition 
among the rich for the labour of the poor, that is, up- 
on the demand for induſtry, and not on the quantity of 
wealth in the country? 
No body ever denied, that the extraordinary demand 

for a commodity, had the effect of raiſing the price of 
it: and certainly no body will deny, that the | 
for a particular commodity may be greater at one time 
than at another, though the ſame quantity of that com- 
modity be found at both times in the country; and the 
ſame quantity of ſpecie likewiſe not only in the country, 
but alto in circulation, 
l acknowledge that in a country where there is m 
coin, and where credit is little known, a high and ex- 
traordinary demand for an article of ſuperfluity, may 
raiſe the price more than in another where the coin is 
more ſcarce ; becauſe on certain occaſions, the price of 

a thing has no other bounds than the extent of the fa- 
culties of the buyer. In like manner, in other coun- 6 
tries where there is almoſt no coin, nor credit, it may be tir 
impoſſible for the higheſt demand to raiſe the price of wh 
ſuch things even to the common ſtandard eſtabliſhed in 
thoſe where there is great wealth. But theſe inſtances | 
appear to be too particular to ſerve for the foundation it 
of a general rule, with reſpect to the ſtate of prices in 1 
the preſent ſituation of the nations of Europe, which, ſtan 
leſs or more, are all in communication with one an- Pa 


J cannot here omit taking notice of two very remark- 
able circumſtances which we learn from undoubted hiſ- a f 
torical authority, which ſeem to contradict one another, 
and to throw a great obſcurity upon the principles I prin 


have been endeavouring to explain. I ſhall therefore 
introduce 
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introduce them by way of illuſtration, and when they 
are examined, I hope they will confirm my doctrine. 
The firſt is, that in Scotland, formerly, when coin 
and credit were certainly very rare, the price of eight 
pounds weight of oat meal, which is now commonly 
{old at eight-pence ſterling, was then valued at no more 
than two-thirds of one penny: and that a labouring 


man uſed to receive one penny and one-third of a pen 


ny ſterling for his week's ſubſiſtence; that is to ſay, 
the value of ſixteen pounds of oat meal, which to this 
day is the regulated quantity given for that purpoſe. 

There is a very curious confirmation of the authen- 
ticity of this computation, in an, hoſpital at old Aber- 
deen; where in former times, tome proprietors of 


lands had ſettled a certain quantity of oat meal in fa- 


vour of the poor of the hoſpital, with a liberty to the 


hoſpital, ro accept the meal in kind, or the converſion 
at two-thirds of a penny for every eight pounds weight. 
| They imprudently, choſe the laſt, and to this very d 


they are paid according to this ſtandard. Now it 
certainly impoſſihle that any degree of plenty whatſo- 
ever, or any failing of demand, could at preſent reduce 
the price of that commodity fo very low; conſequently, 
it may be ſaid that it is the augmentation of wealth, 
not that of demand which raiſes prices. 4 
The ſecond; fact we learn from antiquity, that at the 
time hen Greece and Rome abounded in wealth, 
when every rarity, and the work of the choiceſt artiſts 
was carried to an exceſſive price, an ox was bought for 
a mere trifle, and grain was cheaper perhaps than ever 
it was, in. Scotland. 
If the application of our principles to the circum- 
ſtances of thoſe times, produce a ſolution of theſe ap- 
parent inconſiſtencies; and if we thereby can diſcover 
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that the low prices of grain, both in Scotland, where 


there was little money, and at Rome where there was 
a great deal, was entirely owing to the little demand 
for articles of ſubſiſtence ; will it not follow that our 
principle is juſt, and pt, the other, — of 
2 2 k 
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the ingenuity of the thought, muſt fail in exaQtneſs ; 
fince it will appear, that low prices may be equally 
com tible with wealth and with poverty. 

ow as to Scotland in former times, as well as in all 
countries where there is little induſtry ; where the in- 
habitants are moſtly fed directly from the earth, with- 
out any alienation of her fruits taking place; where 
agriculture is exerciſed purely as a method of ſubſiſt⸗ 
ing; where rents are low, and where, conſequently, 
the free hands, who live upon them for the price of 
their induſtry, muſt be few; the demand for grain in 
the public markets muſt be very ſmall ; conſequently, 
prices will be very low, whether there be little, or whe- 
ther there be much money in the country. The rea- 
fon is plain. The demand is proportioned here, not to 
the number of thoſe who conſume, but of thoſe who 
buy: now thoſe who conſume, are all the inhabitants, 
but thoſe who buy, are only the few induſtrious who 
are free, and who gain an independent livelihood b 
their own labour and ingenuity : now the price of their 
week's ſubſiſtence was one penny one-third, conſe- 
quently the ſubſiſtence they bought could not riſe 
above the ſtandard. 
. Next as to the ſtate of Greece and Rome, where 
ſlavery was eſtabliſhed. Thoſe who were fed by the 
labour of their own ſlaves, by thoſe of the ſtate, or by 
the grain gratuitouſly diſtributed to the people, had no 
occaſion to go to market; conſequently, they did not 
enter into competition with the buyers. Further, the 
ſimplicity of manners, and the few manufactures then 
known, made wants in general leſs extenſive ; conſe- 
quently, the number of the induſtrious free was ſmall, 
and they were the only perſons who could have occaſion 
to purchaſe food and neceffaries; conſequently, the 
competition of the buyers muſt have been ſmall in ey 
gore, and prices low. 

Add to this, the reflections which naturally preſent 

themſelves upon examining the nature of providing the 
markets. Theſe were ſupplied partly from the furplus 
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produced upon the lands of the great men, laboured by 
ſlaves; who being fed from the lands, the ſurplus co 

in'a manner nothing to the proprietors; and as the 
number of thoſe who had occaſion to buy, were very 
few, this ſurplus was ſold cheap. Beſides, the grain diſ- 
tributed to the people gratis, muſt neceſſarily have 
kept down the market, as a part of it would naturally, 
ſometimes, be found ſuperfluous to thote who received 
it; and conſequently, come to be fold in competition 
with that raiſed at private expence. 2 


But when a fine mullet was brought to market, or 
-when an artiſt appeared with a curious piece of work, 


the caſe was very different. There was plenty of mo- 
ney in the country, in the hands of the rich, who all ap- 
peared in competition for the preference; conſequently, 
prices roſe to an extravagant height. The 5 of 
thoſe times, though exceſſive, was confined to a few, 
and as money, in general, circulated but ſlowly through 


the hands of the multitude, it was conſtantly ſtagnat- 


ing in thoſe of the rich, who found no meaſure, but 
their own caprice, in regulating the prices of what they 
wifhed to poſſeſs, and had money to purchaſe. 

From what has been ſaid, it appears, that the rich- 
es of a country has no determined influence upon 
prices; although, I allow, they may accidentally at- 
fect them: and if we depart from the principles above 
laid down, to wit, that prices are regulated by the com- 
plicated operation of demand and competition, in order 
to follow the other, we muſt add a reſtriction (which! 
obſerve Mr. Hume has attended to on one occaſion, al- 
though he has loſt ſight of it on ſeveral others) to wit, 


| that the price of every commodity is in propor tion to the ſum 


circulaiing in the market for that commoduy ; 

which is almo/t my propolition in other words: for the 
money to be employed in the purchaſe of any commo- 
dity, is juſt the meaſure of the demand. But even here, 
the money in the market de/tzued only for the purchaſe 
of a particular commodity, does not regulate the price 
of it. Nothing but the fanithing of the tranſaction, that 
is, the convention between the buyer and ſeller, can 
determine the price, and this maſt depend upon in- 
Dd 3 clination, 
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cation, not weight of money, as an example will 
r 2 
I ſhall ſuppoſe grain to have been at forty. ſhillin 
per quarter, in a country market, for ſeveral mont 
together, where the ordinary demand for the current 
conſumption is twenty quarters every market day; If 


at any time an extraordinary demand ſhould happen, 


which may exceed all that 1s to be found in the mar- 
cet, there will be 2 competition among the buyers, 
which will have the effect ot raiſing the market. Now, 
according to the doctrine of our learned authors, it 
may be faid, that the corn riſes in proportion to the 
quantity of the ſpecie which is in the market, and that 
it is becaule of this increaſe of ſpecie, that the grain 
riſes in its price. I anſwer, firſt, allowing this to be 
true, can it be ſaid, that a particular temporary, or 
perhaps accidental demand for a few quarters of corn 
more than uſual, implies any augmentation of the 
quantity of money in the country, or indeed the ſmall- 
eſt variation either upon the total conſumption, or quan- 
tiiy of grain contained in it? For if the demand has 
riſen in one market, it muſt probably have diminiſhed 
1 another, as the ſame inhabitants cannot conſume in 
two places. This I think every perſon muſt be con- 
vinced of, without further illuſtraton. But I ſay fur- 
ther, that prices will not rife in proportion to the mo- 
- ney in the market; but in proportion to the defire of 
acquiring gran in thoſe who have that money. 
Suppole e whole quantity of grain in the market 
to be thirty quarters; if there be no demand for more, 
tllcſe will be (old at forty ſhillings, as the twenty quar- 
ters would have been. But ſuppoſe the demand to be 
for ſixiy quarters, and that there is a hundred and 
twenty pounds ſterling ready to be employed for corn, 
does it follow, that grain will riſe to four pounds a 


quarter, becauſe the money in the market bears this 


proportion to the quantity of grain? Certainly not. 
We muſt 1 I think, adopt the other prin- 

ciplc, and follow the proportions of demand and com- 

p<tition; and then we ſhall find, that if the ſellers 
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want to raiſe their price up to the proportion of the ſpe- 
cie, all demand will ceaſe, as effe y as if it had ne- 
ver been made; and the ſellers will afterwards be 
obliged to accept of ſuch a moderate augmentation-as 
ſhall be in proportion to the urgency of the demand, but 
never in proportion to the money ready to be employed. 


I The circulation of every country, as we haveſhewn 
above, muſt ever be in proportion to the induſtry of the 


mbabitants, producing the commodities which come to mar- 
ket : whatever part of theſe commodities is conſumed 
by the very people who produce them, enters not into 
circulation, nor does it in any wiſe affect prices. If the 
coin of a country, therefore, falls below the proporii- 
on * of the produce of induſtry offered to /ale, induſtry 
itſelf will come to a ſtop ; or inventions, ſuch as ſym- 


bolical money, will be fallen upon to provide an equi- 


valent for it. But if the ſpecie be found above the pro- 
portion of the induſtry, it will have no effect in raiſing 


| — nor will it enter into circulation: it will be 
ded 


up in treaſures, where it muſt wait not only 
the call of a deſire in the proprietors to conſume, but 
of the induſtrious to fatisfy this call. ks 
. We may therefore conclude, in conſequence of the 
principles we have laid down, that whatever be the 
quantity of money in any nation, in correſpondence 
with the reſt of the world, there never can remain, ix 
circulation, hut a quantity nearly proportional to the 
conſumption of the rich, and to the labour and induſ- 
try of the poor inhabitants. The value of each parti- 
cular ſpecies of which conſumption is determined by a 
complication of circumſtances at home and abroad; 
conſequently, the 1 is * determined by the 
quantity of money actually in the country. 
oat the — is maintained, and if it be affirmed 
that the proportion between ſpecie and manufactures 
is reciprocal and determined, then I am authoriſed to 
draw this concluſion, to wit: That if the greateſt pro- 
dace of induſtry mu/7 _ for what ſpecie is found 
LT ; h* 2119 3 


Let it be obſerved, that proportion, here, does not mean valve. 
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in the country, let the ſum be ever ſo ſinall, ſo in like 
manner, the /malle/t produce of induſtry muſt be fald 
for all the ſpecie found in the country, let the ſum be 
ever ſo great. Conſequently, in the firſt caſe, we muſt 
ſuppoſe, that the induſtrious will never ſeek for a bet- 
ter price from abroad; and in the ſecond, that the mo- 
nied people muſt ſpend all they have in ſupplying their 
moſt moderate wants, and never ſeck for cheaper mer- 
chandize than what they can find at home. Conſe- 
quently, there can be no foreign trade, nor can there 
ever be any hoarding. 1020 =? 
I ſhall now conclude my chapter, with a few obſer- 
vations upon the three propoſitions as they ſtand in their 
order. | 
PRoP. 1. Prices are in proportion to the plenty of 
money, And thus the augmenting even of fictitious 
wealth, ſuch as paper, affects the ſtate of prices, ac- 
cording, to its quantity, | 69 
From this Mr. Hume diſapproves of the introducti- 
on of paper money, when ipecie is wanting, and ſays, 
that if nothing were allowed to circulate but gold and 
þlver, the quantity being leſs, prices would be lower. 


This is neither more or leſs, in my humble opinion, 


than a project to deſtroy. credit, with a view to ſup- 
port trade and induſtry, Becauſe it would effect ually 
prevent any perſon from making a conſumption, ex- 
cept at the time he happened to be provided with rea- 
dy money. Does the paper money in England, keep 
up the prices of grain at preſent, January 1739? And 
will not every article of neceſſaries fall, in a ſhort time, 
as low in that country as in any other in Europe, if the 
ſame meaſures continue to be followed? 

Were all paper money in that kingdom pro- 
ſeribed at once, no doubt the prices of many thing 
would fall very conſiderably; but ſuch a fall —_ 
neither be univerſal or equable. The reaſon of 
this fall would not be becauſe the ſpecie would become 


proportionally divided among all the inhabitants, ac- 


cording to the value of their property ; nor becauſe 
of the ſmall quantity of it, fince prices abroad 
would ſtill regulate many at home: but becauſe of 
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the ſudden revolution, and the violent overturn there- 
by produced on the balance of work and demand. 
The ſcale of the firſt would preponderate to ſuch a 
degree, that thoſe claſſes of the induſtrious, who work 
for daily ſubſiſtence in furniſhing ſuperfluities, would 
enter into ſo ſtrong a competition with one another, 
that their work would fall to nothing, while ſubſiſtence 
would remain at the price of exportation. If it be 
aſked what could mccain this difference. I anſwer, 
becauſe the workmen who ſupply ſuperfluities, adapt- 
ed to the taſte of their nation, would find no more de- 
mand for them, from the want of credit, or of a cir- 
culating fund to buy with, and ſtrangers would not 
profit of the fall in the price of a ſuperfluity not adapt- 
ed to their own taſte; but they would very willingly 
become purchaſers of every buſhel of grain become 
ſuperfluous, by ſtarving ſo many of the inhabitants; 
and this would Keep the price of ſubſiſtence upon a 
pretty even level with that of other countries. 

But if we ſuppoſe all communication cut off with 
ſtrangers, would this proportion hetween money and 
prices then hold true? By no means. Here 1s the 
reaſon : there are many ways of alienating goods or 
natural produce, without the aſſiſtance of ſpecie. Im- 
menſe quantities of both may be conſumed by barter, 
or in lieu of ſervice, where money is never heard of: 
now all this portion alienated, enters into the maſs of 
what is called produce and manufactures which come 
to market; but can have no influence upon the ſpecie, 
nor can ſpecie have any upon it, ſince the money re- 
mains inactive during thoſe operations. 

Another reaſon is, that there is no ſuch thing as 
preſerving ſpecie in an equal repartition, ſo as to ſerve 
the 2 of every. body in proportion to their 
worth. The reaſon is manifeſt : money, like every 
other thing, will come into the hands of thoſe who give 
the greateſt value for it, and when the quantity of it 


proprietors of lands as have 


cured without it, ſu 
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the greateſt deſire to conſume, will purchaſe the ſpecie in 
at a higher intereſt, or with more of their lands than di 
others. 4 | W 
This alone is ſufficient to prove that the repartition al 
of ſpecie can never be in proportion to property ; and v: 
this alſo deſtroys the ſuppoſition of prices riſing and 
falling, according to the proportion of it, even in a 0 
country cut off from every foreign communication. te 
Here is the proof: any individual who has, by mort- al 
gaging his lands, got together a large proportion of 
the ſpecie of his country, will raiſe prices in his neigh- 
bourhood, by making an extraordinary demand for 
work; and the reſt of the fame country, drained of 
their circulating value, muſt diminiſh their demand; 
conſequently, prices will fall elſewhere. I now come 
to the ſecond propoſition. 

The coin and current money of a country, is the 
repreſentation of all its labour and commodines ; ſo 
that in proportion as there is more or leſs of this repre · 
ſentation, a greater or leſs quantity of it will go for 
the ſame quantity of the thing repreſented. 

To this #epre/entatron I cannot agree, and I appre- 
hend it to be the ſource of error. A proper equivas 
lent for labour and manufactures, may, in one ſenſe, 
be called a repreſentation ; but there is no neceſſity for 
this equivalent to conſiſt in coin. Are not meat and 

drink equivalent for perſonal ſervice? Is not a free 

houſe and a bit of land, a very good equivalent for all 

the manufactures a country weaver can work up fot 

me who am his landlord ? If there were not one penny 

of coin in a country, would it follow, that there could 

be no alienation, or that every thing might there be 
for nothing ? | | 

Coin has an intrinſic value ; and when it comes in- 
to a country, it adds to the value of the country, as if 
a portion of territory were added to it: but it has no 
title to repreſent any thing vendible, by preference, ot 
to be conſidered as the only equivalent for all things 
alienable. It is made a common price, on no other 
account than becauſe of its rarity, its ſolidity, its be- 
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ing of a nature to circulate,” and to ſuffer a correct 


diviſion without end, and to carry its value along 
wich it, which is a proper equivalent for every thing; 
and at the ſame time it is by its nature little liable to 


vary. | | | 
Were, indeed; aftateſman to perform the operation 
of circulation and commerce, by calling in, from time 
to time, all the proprietors of ſpecie in one body, and 
all thoſe of alienable commodities, workmen, &c. in 
another; and were he, after informing himſelf of the 
reſpective quantities of each, to'eſtablifh a general tariff 
of prices, according to our author's rule; this idea of 
e/entation might eaſily be admitted; becauſe the 
. — of manufactutes would then ſeem to be adapt- 
ed to the pieces of the ſpecie, as the rations of forage 
for the horſes of an army are made larger or ſmaller, 
according as the magazines are well or ill provided at 
the time: but has this any reſemblance to the operati- 
ons of commerce ? 305 | 
The idea of coin being the repreſentation of all the 
induſtry and manufactures of a country, is pretty; 


and has been invented for the fake bf making a gene- 


ral rule for operating an eaſy diſtribution of things ex- 
tremely complex in their nature, From this comes 
error, We ſubſtitute a complex term, ſometimes in 
one ſenſe, and ſometimes in another, and we draw 
concluſions as if it exprefled a fixed and determined 


idea. 
If in algebra, &, y, z, &c. ever ſtood for more 
than a ſingle idea, the ſcience would become uſeleſs; 
but as they never repreſent but the very ſame notion, 
they never change their nature through all manner of 
tranſpoſitions. MU 
It is not the ſame of terms in any other ſcience; as 
abundantly appears from the queſtion now before us: 
coin is called a repreſentation; becauſe it is an equiva- 
lent ; and becauſe it is a repre/enration, it muſt bear 
an Exact proportion to the thing tepteſented. And 
fince in ſome particular examples, this r̃epreſemtation 
appears to hold; therefore the rule is made general: 
although circumſtances may be different. If, for 5 
ample, 
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ample, a merchant, or a private perſon, has upon 


hand a thouſand pounds worth of grain, no doubt that 


the thouſandth part of the merchandize is worth the 
thouſandth part of the ſum ; becauſe both are deter- 


mined in their quantity and quality: but the parcels 
of this corn, though exactly proportioned to the price 
of the whole, do not draw their value from this pro- 
portion, but from the total value of the whole maſs; 
which is determined from the complicated operations 


of demand and competition, as has been ſaid, and 


not from the ſpecie of the country, which can bear no 
proportion either to the quantity or quality of the grain. 

There yay be vaſt quantities of coin in a country 
of little induſtry ; and, vice verſa, coin is conſtantly 


an equivalent, but never a repreſentation, more than any 


other equivalent which may be contrived. Were the doc- 
trine of this ſecond propoſition true, every commodity 
in a country ſhould be ſold like a parcel of the grain in 
the foregoing example, by the rule of three; as the 
property of all the labour and manufactures of the 


country is to the part I intend to alienate, ſo is all the 


gold and ſilver in the country to the part I am entitled 
to receive. This way of regulating prices may be ve- 


ry ingenious, but it is not very common. I now pro- 


ceed to the third and laſt propoſition. | 
| Increaſe the commodities, they become cheaper; 
increaſe the money, they riſe in their value. 

This propoſition 1s much too general : the firſt part 
of it is commonly true, the laſt part is more com- 
monly falſe. | 

What can increaſe commodities, but a demand for 
them ? If the demand be equal to the augmentation, 
there will be no alteration in the price. 

Let extraordinary plenty increaſe ſubſiſtence, it will 
naturallly fall in the price ; but it may be hoarded up, 
and made to riſe in ſpite of the plenty; it may be de- 
manded from abroad ; this alſo will make it riſe. 


Let the production of ſuperfluities, not exportable, 


be produced by workmen whoſe branch is overſtock- 
ed, prices will undoubtedly fall. | | 
| The 
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The ſame obſervations are true of a diminution in 


dhe quantity of commodities. If this diminiſhes by 


degrees, from a diminution of demand, the price of 


them will not riſe. 


If the quantity of ſubſiſtence falls below the neceſſh- 
ry conſumption of the inhabitants, prices will undoubt- 
edly rile. 


f the articles of ſuperfluity are diminiſhed, prices 
will only riſe in proportion to the eagerneſs to buy, 


that is, to the competition, not to the deficiency. On 


the other hand, as to coin or money, 


Increaſe the money, nothing can be concluded as to 
prices, becauſe it is not certain, that people will in- 
creaſe their expences in proportion to their wealth; 
and although they ſhould, the moment their addition- 
al demand has the effect of producing a ſufficient ſup- 
ply, prices will return to the old ſtandard. 

But diminiſh the quantity of ſpecie employed in circu- 
lation, you both retard this, and hurt the induſtrious; 
becauſe we ſuppoſe the former quantity exactly ſuffi- 
cient to preſerve both in the juſt proportion to the de- 
fires and wants of the inhabitants. 

Theſe are but a few of the numberleſs modificati- 
ons neceſſary to be applied to this general rule; and [ 
hope what I have ſaid, will juſtify the obſervatidh 1 
have made on the hole doctrine; to wit, that s 
much more ſpecious a_ Solid, in * one of its 
three branches. 

Let me juſt propble: one 1 more upon this 
ſubject, ab then 1 ſhall conclude. 

Suppoſe the ſpecie'of Europe'to continue increaſing 
in quantity every year, until it amounts to ten times 
the preſent quantity, would prices riſe in proportion? 

I anſwer, that ſuch an augmentation might happen, 
without the ſmalleſt alteration upon prices, or that it 
might occaſion a very great one, according to circum- 
ſtances. If induſtry inereaſes to ten times what it is 
at pteſent, that is to ſay, were the produce of it in- 
creaſed to ten times its preſent value, according to the 
actual ſtandard of prices, the value of every manufac- 
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ture and produce ,might remain without alteratjon. 
This ſuppoſition is poſſible ; becauſe no man can tell 
to what extent demand may carry induſtry. If, on 
the other hand, the ſcale of demand could be ſuppoſed 
to preponderate, ſo as to dray all the wealth into cir- 
culation, without having the effect of augmenting the 
ſupply (which I take to be impoſſible) then prices 
would riſe to ten times the preſent ſtandard, at leaſt in 


many articles. 


This ſolution is entirely conſiſtent both with Mr. 


ly in an hypotheſis, as to eſtabliſh proportions between 
ings, which in themſelves are beyond all the powers 
of computation. T El 


CH A M.. 


Gireulation with foreign Nations, the ſame thing as the 
ro our Balance of Trade. 17 


JE have endeavoured to ſhe in a former chap- 
VV ter, how. the circulation of money, given in 
exchange for conſumable commodities, produges a 
vibration in the balance of domeſtic wealth; ye are 
now to apply the fame principles to the circulation of 
foreign trade; in order to find out, if there can really 


be ſuch a thing as a balance upon it, which may en- 


rich one country, and impoveriſh another. 
It has been ſaid, that when. money is given for a 


conſumable commodity, the perſon who gets it ac- 


quires a balance in his favour, ſo ſoon as he with whom 
he has exchanged, has begun to conſume. __ 

That if two conſumable commodities are exchang- 
ed, the balance comes to a level, when both are con- 


ſumed. That it is only the wealth which is found in | 


> | 
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Hume's principle and mine; becauſe nothing is ſo ea- 
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circulation, which-can change its balance, and the re- 
mainder muſt be found locked up, made into plate, 
or employed in foreign trade. And it has been ob- 
ſerved, that the quantity of money found in circulati- 
on, is ever in proportion to the ſale of the produce of 
induſtry and manufactures; and that when the quan- 
tity of metals is not ſufficient to carry on a circulation, 
proportioned to the demands of thoſe who have any 
real equivalent to give, that ſymbolical money may be 
made to fill up the void, when the intereſt of the ſtate 
comes to require it. 


We have alſo laid it down as a kind of general rule, 
that while luxury only tends to keep up demand to the 


reaſonable proportion of power and inclination in the 


induſtrious part of a people to ſupply it, that then it is 


advantageous to a nation; and that ſo ſoon as it begins 
bee ale of home-demand [ayes — by 
orming a competition among the natives, to 

what ſtrangers ſeek for, that then it is hurtful, and 
has an evident tendency to root out foreign trade. 
Theſe principles are all analogous to one another, and 
— eve retained while We examine the queſtion be- 


| I muſt ſtil add, that the fluctuation of the, balance of 
wealth is conſtantly inelining in favour of the induſtri- 
ous, and againſt the idle conſumer. This however 


admits of a reſtiiction, jviz. The induſtrious muſt be 


ſuppoſed to be frugal; and the idle, extravagant. 
For if the induſtrious man conſumes the produce of 
his induſtry, he will only have laboured to increaſe his 
conſumption, not his wealth: and if the idle perſon, 
by hi is frugality, keeps within the bounds of his yearly 
income, he will thereby repair . djſadvantage in- 
curred by his ſloth, the balance then will ſtand even 
between them; the induſtry in one ſcale, and the fund 
already provided in the other, will keep hoth parties 
on a leyel as before. 

In order, therefore, tomake the balance of domel- 
tic wealth turn in fayopr:of-2 fr man, he muſt be 
both ee ee . 
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Now let us apply theſe principles to a whole nation, 

conſidered às an individual in the great ſociety of man- 
kind. A private perſon who conducts his affairs with 
prudence, muſt either be in a way of growing richer 
by his induſtry, or of ſpending his income with oeco- 
nomy and diſcretion : ſo I muſt ſuppoſe a nation which 
is well governed, either to be growing rich by foreign 
trade, or at leaſt in a ne of not nen Pobrer 
by it. 
8 OY is the duty of every Rtateſiman to watch over the 
conduct of thote who hold the foreign correſpondence, 
as it is the duty of the maſter of a ere to watch 
over thoſe he ſends to market 

find it is the opinion of the Nardech Mr. Hume, 
that there is no ſuch thing as a balance of trade, that 
money over all the world is like a fluid, which muſt 
ever be upon a level, and that ſo ſoon as in any nation 
that level is deſtroyed by a 9 while the na- 
tion preſerves the number of its inhabitants, and its 
induſtry, the wealth muſt return to a level as before. 
Io prove this, he ſuppoſes four fifths of all the mo- 
ney in Great Britain annthilated in one night, the con- 
ſequence of which he imagines would be, that all la- 
bour and Commodities would ſink in their price, and 


that foreign markets would be thereby entirely ſuppli- 


ed by that induſtrious people, D woold3tnmietliate- 
ly begin todraW back ſuch a proportion of wealth, as 
would put them again upon a level with their 'neigh- 
bours. 

This' reaſoning is em with the! einiges we 
have examined, and humbly rejected in che preceding 
chapter; both ſtand upon the ſame foundation, and 
lead to a chain of conſequences totally different from 
the whole plan of this inquiry. eur {O's 

My intention is not ſo much to refute the opinions of 
others, 'as'briefly to paſs them in review. General 
propoſitions, ſuch as thoſe we have been -treating of, 
are only true or falſe, according as they are underſtood 
to be accompanied with certain reſtrictions, applicati- 
ons, and limitations: I ſhall: therefore ſay nothing as 
to the propoſition itſelf, but only examine how far the 


example 
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example he has taken of the ſudden annihilation of a 
great proportion of a nation's wealth, can naturally be 
lowed by the conſequences he ſuppoſes. 

For this purpoſe, let me ſuggeſt another conſe- 
quence (different from that of Ro author, and flow- 
ing from the doctrine we have eſtabliſhed) which poſ- 
ſibly might happen, upon the annihilation of four- 
fifths of all the money in Great Britain. I ſhall take 
no notice of the effects which ſo ſudden a revolution 
might occaſion ; theſe have not been attended to by 
the author, and therefore I ſhall conſider them as out 
of the queſtion. I ſuppoſe the event to have happen- 
ed, prices to have been reduced, and every immediate 
inconvenience to have been prevented. My only in- 

uiry ſhall be directed towards the unavoidable con- 
les of ſuch a revolution, as to foreign trade, as 
to drawing back the money annihilated, and as to the 
reſerving the ſame number of inhabitants, and the 
me degree of induſtry as before. If I can ſhew, 
that the event, alone of annihilating the ſpecie, and 
reducing prices in proportion, (which I ſhall allow to 
be the conſequence of it) will have the effect of anni- 
hilating both induſtry and the induſtrious, it cannot 
afterwards be inſiſted on, that the revolution can have 
the effect of drawing back a proportional yore of the 
neral wealth of Europe: becauſe the preſervation of 
the induſtrious is conſidered as the requiſite for this 


purpole. _ 8 

Here then is the conſequence, which, in my hum- 
ble opinion, would very probably happen upon ſo ex- 
traordinary an exigency; and I flatter myſelf that 

my reader has already anticipated my deciſion. 
The inhabitants of Great Britain, who, upon ſuch 
an occaſion, would be found in poſſeſſion of all the 
rtable neceſlaries of life, and of many other kinds 
of goods demanded in foreign markets, inſtead of 
ſelling them to their countrymen, for a price 
proportioned to our author's tariff, and to the diminu- 
tion of the ſpecie, which he takes to be the repreſenta- 


tion of them, would export them to France, to Hol- 
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land, or to any other country where they could -get 
the beſt price, and the inhabitants of Britain would 
ſtarve. 

If it be replied, that the exportation would not be 
allowed. I anſwer, that ſuch a prohibition would be 
highly ſeaſonable; but quite contrary to the principle 
of laying trade open, and impoſſible to be effectual, as 
that author juſtly obſerves, when he ſays, © Can one 
„imagine, that all commodities could be ſold in 
* France, for a tenth of the price they would yield on 
the other ſide of the Pyrenees, without finding their 
« way thither, and drawing from that immenſe trea- 
* ſure?” Suppaſe this phraſe to run thus. Can any 
one imagine, that proviſions could be fold in Britain, 
for a fourth part of the price they would yield on the 
other ſide of the water, without finding their way thi- 
ther, and drawing from that immenſe treaſure ? 
This is entirely conſiſtent with our principles, and ru- 
ins the whole of Mr. Hume's former ſuppoſition: be- 
cauſe the exportation of them would annihilate the in- 
habitants. | 

From this I conclude, that a nation, though induſ- 
trious and populous, may reduce itſelf to poverty in 
the midſt of wealthy neighbours, as a private perſon, 
though rich, may reduce himſelf to want, in the midſt 
of the amuſements and luxury of London or of Paris. 
And that both the one and the other, by following a 
different conduct, may amaſs great ſums of wealth, 
tar above the proportion of it among their neigh- 
bours. | 

This is not a matter of long diſcuſſion. It is not by 
the importation of foreign commodities, and by the 
exportation of gold and ſilver, that a nation becomes 
poor; it is by conſuming thoſe commodities when im- 

rted. The moment the conſumption begins, the 

alance turns; conſequently, it is evidently againſt the 
principles which we now examine, either to ſell at 
home, or deſtroy confiſcated goods. The only way 
of repairing the damage done by ſuch frauds, 1s to ex- 
port the merchandize, and by ſelling ,them cheap in 


other countrics, to hurt the trade of the —_ 
EX whic 
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which firſt had furniſhed them. From this alſo we 
may conclude, that thoſe nations which trade to India, 


AAN out gold and ſilver, for a return in ſuper- 


fluities of the moſt conſumable nature, the con- 
ſumption of which they prohibit at home, do not 
in effect ſpend their own ſpecie, but that of their 
neighbours who purchaſe the returns of it for their 
own conſumption. Conſequently, a nation may 
become immenſely rich by the conſtant exporta- 
tion of her ſpecie, and importation of all forts of con- 
ſumable commodities. But ſhe would do well to be- 
ware of this trade, when her inhabitants have taken a 
luxurious turn, left ſhe ſhould come to reſemble the 
drunkard who commenced wine merchant, in order 
to make excellent chear in wine with all his friends 
who came to fee him; or the millener, who took it into 


her head to wear the fine laces ſhe uſed to make up 


for her cuſtomers. | 

If a rich nation, where luxury is carried to the 
higheſt pitch, where a deſire of gain ſerves as a ſpur 
to induſtry, where all the poor are at work, in order 
to turn the balance of domeſtic wealth in their favour, 
if ſuch a nation, I ſay, is found to conſume not only 
the whole work of the inhabitants, but even that of 
other countries, it muſt have a balance of trade againſt 
it, equivalent to the foreign conſumption ; and this 
mult be paid for in ſpecie, or in annual intereſt, to 
the diminution of the former capital. Let this trade 
continue long, they will not only come at the end of 
their metals, but they may even ſucceed in exporting 
their lands. This laſt appears a paradox, and yet it 
is no uncommon thing. The Corticans have export- 
ed, that is fold, the beſt part of their iſland to Ge- 
noa; and now, after having ſpent the price in wearing 
damaſk and velvet, they want to bring it back, by 
confiſcating the property of the Genoeſe, Who have 
both paid Te the iſland, and drawn back the price of 


it by the balance of their trade againſt theſe iſlanders. 
It were to be wiſhed that Corſica alone afforded an 
example of this kind. 
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® 
Is it not, therefore, the duty of a ſtateſmar to pre- 
| vent the conſumption of foreign produce ? If tapeſtry 
or other elegant furniture, ſuch as is ſeen in a certain 
great capital in Europe, were allowed to be imported 
into a neighbouring nation, who doubts but this article 
would carry money out of that nation? 

It may be anſwered, that as much elegance of ano 
ther kind may be ſent in return. True; and it would | 
be very lucky if this could be the caſe ; but then you 

muſt ſuppoſe an equality of elegance in both countries, 

and further, you muſt ſuppoſe a reciprocal taſte for 
the refpeCtive ſpecies of elegance. Now the taſte of 
one country may, indeed, be common to both ; but 
it may happen that the taſte of the one may not be 
that of the other, though nothing inferior, perhaps, in 
the opinion of a third party. And the 9 may 
proceed from this; that the young people of one 
country travel into the other, where the inhabitants 
ſtay at home: a circumſtance which would prove ve- 
ry prejudicial to the country of the travellers, if a wiſe 
ſtateſman did not, by ſeaſonable prohibitions upon 
certain articles of foreign conſumption, prevent the 
bad conſequences of adopting a taſte for what his ſub- 
jects cannot produce. 

This furniſhes a hint, that it might not be a bad 
maxim in a great monarchy, to have houſes built in 
the capital for every foreign miniſter, where the ge- 
neral diſtribution of the apartments of each might be, 
as much as poſhble, analogous to the taſte of the 
country for whoſe miniſter it is calculated : but as to 
the furniture, to have it made of the moſt elegant do- 
meſtic manufactures eaſily exportable, nicely adapted 

alſo to the uſes and faſhions of every foreign country. 
Such a regulation could never fail of being highly ac- 

ceptable, as it would prove a great ſaving to fore! 
miniſters, and would inſenſibly give them a taſte Br 
the manufactures and luxury of the country they re- 
lide in. On the other hand, I would be fo far — 
xpecting a return of this civility, that I would recom- 
—— a ſet of furniture, as a gratification, to every 
miniſter 
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miniſter ſent abroad, who ſhould regularly ſell it off 
upon the expiration of his commiſhon. Such an ex- 


pence would not coft one penny to the nation, and 
would be a means of captivating unwary ſtrangers, 
who might be thereby made to pay dearly for ſuch 
marks of politeneſs and civility. I return. 

Without being expert in the computation of exports 
and imports, or very accurate in combining the dif- 
ferent courſes of exchange between the different cities 
of Europe, a ſtateſman may lay it down as a maxim, 
that whatever foreign commodity, of whatſoever kind 
it be, is found to be conſumed within the nation he 
governs, ſo far the balance of trade is againſt her; 
and that fo far as any commodity produced either by 
the ſoil, or labour of the inhabitants, is conſumed by 
foreigners, ſo far the balance is for her. 

A nation may in ſome meaſure be compared to a 
country gentleman, who lives upon his land. This I 
ſuppoſe to be his all. From it he draws directly his 
nouriſhment, perhaps his clothes are worked up in his 
family. If he be ſo very frugal as never to go to 
market for any thing, any ſpare produce which he can 
ſell, is clear money 1n his purſe. If he indulges now 
and then in a bottle of wine, which his farm does not 

roduce, he muſt go to market with his purſe in his 
nd; and fo ſoon as his bottle is out, I think he is 
effectually ſo much poorer than he was before. If he 
goes on, and increaſes his conſumption of ſuch things 
as he is obliged to buy, he will run out the money he 
had in his purſe, and be reduced to the ſimple pro- 
duction of his farm. If then this country gentleman 
be poorer, certainly ſomebody is richer; and as it is 
nobody in his family, it muſt be ſome of his neigh- 
bours. | | | 

Juſt ſo a nation which has no occaſion to have re- 
courſe to foreign markets, in order to ſupply her own 
conſumption, muſt certainly grow rich in proportion 
to her exportation. | 

Theſe riches again will not circulate at home, in 
proportion to the domeſtic conſumption of natural pro- 
duce and manufactures, but in proportion to the alien- 
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ation of them for money: the ſurplus- wealth will ſtag- 
nate in one way or other, in the hands of the money 
gatherers, who are the ſmall conſumers. 

While there is found a ſufficient quantity of money 


for carrying on reciprocal alienations; thoſe money 


gatherers will not be able to employ their ſtagnated 
wealth within the nation; but ſo ſoon as this gathering 
has the effect of diminiſhing the ſpecie, below the pro- 


portion found neceſſary to carry on the circulation, it 


will begin to be lent out, and ſo return to circulate for 
a time, until by the operation of the ſame cauſes it will 
fall back into its former repoſitories. | | 

Should it be here objected, that upon the augmen- 
tation of a nation's. riches, no money can ſtagnate ; 
becauſe prices riſing in proportion to the augmentation of 
them, all the additional wealth muſt' be thrown into 
circulation : ſurely both reaſon and experience muſt 


point out the weakneſs of ſuch an objection. 


While a favourable balance, therefore, is preſerved 
upon foreign trade, a nation grows richer daily ; and 
ſtill prices remain regulated as before, by the compli- 
cated. operations of demand and competition; and 
when one nation is grown richer, others muſt be 

rowing poorer : this is an example of a favourable 
lance of trade. : | 

When this ſuperfluity of riches is only profited of 
by the luxurious individuals, inſtead of being turned 
to profit by the ſtate itſelf, with a view to ſecure the 
advantages thereby acquired, then the balance takes 
a contrary turn : this 1s the caſe whenever foreign im- 


portations for conſumption, are either permitted as a 


gratification to the luxurious deſires of the wealthy, 
or becauſe of the rife in the price of goods at home, in 
conſequence of domeſtic competition. If it be per- 
mitted purely in {avour of the firſt, it marks a levity 
and want of attention unworthy of a ſtateſman : if on 
account of the ſecond, it ſhews either an ignorance of 
the real conſequences of ſo temporary an expedient, or 
a diſregard for the welfare of the lower claſſes of the 
people.. | 
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Every augmentation of prices at home, muſt be a 
neceſſary conſequence of many domeſtic circumſtances, 
and muſt be removed by correcting them, as has 
been, I think, made clear. But let it be ſuppoſed, 
that from the augmentation of wealth alone, manufac- 
turers can no more produce work fo cheap as other na- 
tions; I think that both in humanity and prudence, a 
people ſhould ſubmit to the inconvenience of payin 
dearer. In humanity, becauſe by the introduction o 
foreign manufactures, you ſtarve thoſe very people 
who by their labour have enriched you: in prudence, 
becauſe by opening your ports to ſuch importation you 
deliberately throw away that ſuperiority of riches you 
have been at ſo much pains to acquire. | 

I freely grant, that particular people do not regulate 
either their expence or their ſchemes of getting money, 
with a view to promote the public good. One who 


has a coat to buy, will be very glad to find a piece of 


foreign manufacture at a cheap rate ; another will wiſh 
to ſmuggle a piece of goods on which there 1s a high ' 
duty. But the queſtion is, whether a ſtateſman is to 
allow this foreign conſumption ? I think it is much the 
{ame queſtion, as if it were aſked, whether the maſ- 
ter of a family ſhould, in good oeconomy, allow his 
ſervants to invite their friends to drink in his cellar, 
inſtead of carrying them to a public houſe. 

But ſuppoſe it faid, that © by laying trade open, 
« you are ſure that wealth will naturally come to a 
oy e in all countries, and that all fears of a 
e wrong balance of trade are only the effect of a 
“ gloomy imagination.” See Mr. Hume's Political 
Dyſcourſes, Sect. v. 

Several anſwers may be made to this objection. 
The firſt, that it is in order to prevent this kind of ba- 
lance, that every nation gives themſelves diſquiet: for 
by balance here, is underſtood an equality of wealth; 
and it is rich nations only who are anxious, leſt they 
ſhould be brought to ſuch an — In the queſ- 
tion here before us, it 1s the loſs of the ſuperiority 
which is underſtood by a balance turning againſt a 


nation. 
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nation. If, therefore, it be the intereſt of a nation, 
poor in reſpect of its neighbours, to have trade laid 
open, that wealth may, like a fluid, come to an equi- 
librium; I am ſure it is the intereſt of a rich nation, to 
cut off the communication of hurtful trade, by ſuch 
impediments as reſtrictions, duties, and prohibitions, 
upon importation ; that thereby, as by dykes, its 
wealth may be kept above the level of the ſurrounding 
element. 

Another anſwer is, that laying trade open would 
not have the effect propoſed ; becauſe it would deſ- 


_ troy induſtry in ſome countries, at leaſt, if not every 


where. A manufacture muſt be very ſolidly eſta- 
bliſhed indeed, not to ſuffer any prejudice by a per- 
miſſion to import the like commodities from other 
countries. The very nature of luxury is fuch, that it 
prompts people often to conſume, from caprice and 
novelty, what is really inferior to home- production. 
It may be anſwered, that this argument cuts two 


ways: for if a nation from caprice conſumes foreign 


commodities, why may not other nations from caprice 
likewiſe, take off thoſe which are left on hand ? This 
reaſoning may appear good, in a theory which does 
not take in every political conſideration. But a poor 
manufacturer who cannot find work, becauſe the 


branch he works in is ſupplied from abroad, cannot 


live till the caprice of foreigners makes them demand 
his labour. If a certain number of inhabitants be em- 
ployed in a neceſſary branch of conſumption, there 
muſt be a certain demand preſerved for it; and what- 
ever.can render this precarious, will ruin the under- 
taking, and thoſe employed in it. 
A third anſwer is, that any nation who would open 
its ports to all manner of foreign importation, without 
being aſſured of a reciprocal permiſſion from all its 
neighbours, would, I think, very ſoon be ruined; 


and if this be true, it is a proof that a balance of 


trade is a poſſible ſuppoſition, and that proper reſtric- 
on upon importation may turn to the advantage of a 
te, | 
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In order to promote induſtry, a ſtateſman muſt act, 
as well as permit and protect. Could ever the woollen 
manufacture have been introduced into France, from 
the conſideration of the great advantage England had 


drawn from it, if the King had not undertaken the 


ſupport of it, by granting many privileges to the un- 
dertakers, and by laying ſtrict prohibitions on all fo- 


reign cloths? Is there any other way of eſtabliſhing a 


new manufacture any where ? 

Laying, therefore, trade quite open would have this 
effect, it would deſtroy, at firſt, at leaſt, all the lux- 
urious arts; conſequently, it would diminiſh con- 
ſumption ; conſequently, diminiſh the quantity of cir- 
culating caſh ; conſequently, it would promote hoard- 
ing; and conſequently, would bring on poverty in 
all the ſtates of Europe. Nothing, I imagine, but an 
univerſal monarchy, governed by the ſame laws and 
adminiſtred according to one plan well concerted, can 
be compatible with an univerſally open trade. While 
there are different ſtates, there muſt be different in- 
tereſts; and when no one ſtateſman is found at the 
head of theſe intereſts, there can be no ſuch thing as 
a common good ; and when there 1s no common good, 
every intereſt muſt be conſidered ſeparately. But as 
this ſcheme of laying trade quite open, is not a thing 
likely to happen, we may fave ourſelves the trouble of 
inquiring more particularly into what might be its 
conſequences ; it is enough to obſerve, that they muſt, 
in their nature, be exceedingly complex, and if we 
have mentioned ſome of them, it has only been to ap- 

y principles, and ſhew how conſequences may fol- 

w one another: to foretel what mu/? follw is exceed- 
ingly difficult, if not impoſſible. 

In diſcovering of the balance of trade, I have hither- 
to conſidered it only fo far as the ſpecie of a country 
1s augmented by it. In the ſubſequent book, when 
we ſhall have occaſion to bring this ſubject once more 
upon the carpet, I ſhall ſhew how a balance may be 
extremely favourable without augmenting the mals of 
the precious metals; to wit, by providing ſubſiſtence 
for an additional number of inhabitants ; by increat- 


ing 
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ing the quantity of ſhipping, which is an article of 
wealth ; by a all other nations debtors to it; 
by the importation of many durable commodities, 
which may be conſidered alſo as articles of wealth; 
as a well furniſhed houſe, a well ſtored cellar, an 


ample wardrobe, and a fine ſtable of horſes, are arti- 


cles which enhance the value of the inheritance of a 
landed man. 

Then we ſhall have occaſion to ſhew how induſtry 
heightens the permanent value of a nation, as agricul- 
ture increaſes its annual produce. 
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